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MAN AND HIS IDOL. 


CHAPTER L 
LOVE'S DARKEST HOUR. 
And how the odorous limes are blown! 
Stormy love's abroad. Leigh Hunt. 

Tue sun had goné down in a red autumn sky, the 

ery glow of which had slowly faded into blackness. 
t seemed as if the fierce wind which had sprung up aS 
lay declined, had kept the hot West alight, freshening 
he molten clouds while it swept over them, as a breath 
vill quicken embers when their fire is well-nigh out. 

But now night had come—night and darkness. 
Against the-utterly black sky even the outlines of 
Redruth House were scarcely visible; yet it was a 
hoble pile of masonry, dating from the Wars ‘of the 
Roses, and though buried in foliage, its keep was, by 
aylight, a beacon to all the country round. 

On this night only a faint gleam of light, caught at 
ntervals through the surging limes, indicated the 
xistence of such a building. It shone from the win- 
ows of the principal drawing-room, and the fact of its 
cing so waé,an indication that something rather 


Puusual was going on in what the neighbourhood desig- 


ated, by courtesy, “ The House.” 

Like all similar establishments, Redruth House de- 
bonded, for the appearance it presented, entirely on the 
presenee or absence of “ the family.” When its owner, 

ord St. Omer, was “ down,” as the villagers expressed 

Redruth House showed like.a fairy palace through- 
ut the night. Its long rows of windows, in the Tudor 

yle, gleamed with radiance; and all its approaches 
vere scenes of bustle and excitement, from the arrival 
nd departure of guests. But now the family were in 

wn, and, day and night, the house was like a tomb— 
oomy, silent, and deserted. 

It had retained that appearance on this wild, autumn 


midnight when the drawing-room, usually kept 
red under lock and key, was suddenly lit up, and 
he shutters of orje of the six windows were thrown 


pen to admit the air; for the night was warm, in spite 


the unpleasantness of the high wind in which the 


[KINGSTON MEREDITH'S DESPAIR. ] 


curtains streamed out and flapped like pennants. The 
wind, too, threatened the extinction of the light, which 
was derived from a couple of wax candles placed in one 
of the lustres on one side the mantle-piece, and reflected 
in the vast sheet of glass rising to the ceiling. 

Seen in this faint, uncertain light, the whole apart- 
ment had a strange, spectral aspect. 

Every article of furniture, with one or two excep- 
tions, remained in the state in which it had been 
placed when the family departed, three months ago. 
The chandeliers, the tables, the chairs, all were en- 
veloped in ghostly coverings of white-holland. Even 
the carpet was covered with a white drugget, noiseless 
beneath the tread. 

In one respect only had the room undergone a hasty 
change. The cover of the principal table had been 
thrown back at one corner, revealing the fact that it 
was also covered with velvet, richly fringed with bul- 
lion, and one chair had been freed from its envelope, 
which, hastily snatched off, hung over a fire-screen. 
That chair, richly carved and enriched with Utrecht 
velvet, was surmounted by the arms of the St. Omers. 
The only occupant of the room was a lady, who sat 
in the coroneted chair, and rested a white hand, 
blazing with diamonds, upon the marone velvet table- 
covering. 

Whether the lady was young or old it was impossible 
to say. She wore her bonnet; and a rich Indian shawl 
had sunk from her shoulders and clung about her dress. 
From the bonnet hung a thick veil of Maltese lace, 
much longer and fuller than those usually worn, and 
this depending to her waist, met the shawl which, 
though apparently suffered to fall as it might, was in 








| 


hight, up to'a late mour; and it wanted only an hour. | 


reality arranged with the utmost care. For the rest, 
the lady wore a rich moiré antique of a deep plum- 
colour, and this flowed in thick, heavy folds upon the 
white drugget. 

As she was now sitting, with her white hand upon 
the table, so she had sat for an hour, quite still, quite | 
motionless, and only betraying emotion or impatience, 
whichever it was, by the opening and closing of that 
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parently gave her no pleasure; perhaps she was un- 
conscious of that also. Certainly her attitude was that 
of one wrought up toa purpose, and waiting, with 
every nerve and sinew strained to the utmost, the ac- 
complishment of a purpose. 

Presently there came a sound at which the watcher 
started, and the jewelled hand opened and sharply 
closed, as if for defence. 

The sound was that of the ferocious barking of a 
house-dog. 

“He is come,” said 
strained voice, ““ Now! ” 

The barking of the dog continued for a few seconds 
only; then it was stilled by a rough voice, evidently 
that of some person in charge of the place, and at 
which the animal subsided into a low growl. 

In spite of the wind, the lady heard that, and with 
her head bent forward as if in the act of listening, she 
heard also what followed. 

“T am late, Bramber,” said afresh, cheery voice, 
rising from the court-yard under the open window. 

“ Rather late, sir,” was the reply, in the rough tones 
which had already silenced the dog. 

“ But I saw the signal, I saw it a mile off,” was the 
rejoinder; “so all’s right? ” 

“ Oh, the signal’s all right enough,” said the man ad- 
dressed as Bramber, and who with his wife, had charge 
of Redruth House. “It’s been burning this hour past.” 
“In with you, then,” replied the fresh, boyish voice, 
and the sound of a door blown to by the wind indicated. 
that they immediately after entered the house. 

There was an interval of dead silence. 

The hand of the woman who sat alone in the great, 
ghostly drawing-room opened out to its full length on 
the marone velvet, and coiled itself up tightly again. 

“ Now,” the low, strained voice repeated. 

At that moment the door of the drawing-room opened, 
and by the light of the flickering tapers it was possible 
to see that two persons presented themselves. One 
entered. The other closed the door and retired. 

It was only possible to tell at a glance that the person 


the lady, in a low, gasping, 





hand. 

The fury of the wind did not seam to disturb her; 
patags tee did not hear it. The rich scent of the 
odorous limes, as they surged beneath the window, ap- | 


who came in was a yo man, with a fresh, open 
countenance, and an elastic step, and that he was 
dressed in mourning. 

With a cry of delight, he threw down the hat and 
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eane which hecarried, and tushed impetuously forward, 
towards the chair in which the lady was seated. - His 
action betrayed the utmost ardour and impatience. 

“Oh, Blanche! Oh, my darling!” he cried out, as 
he approached with outstretched hands. 

Then he stopped. 

He had advanced within a few feet of the seated figure. 
The next instant he would have fallen at its feet, but 
some emotion—he hardly knew what—restrained him, 
and spared him a degradation. 

At the same moment that he paused, the lady, who 
had waited so patiently, rose, and her white “hands 
clutching at the heavy veil tore it from her face. 

The young man uttered a cry of anguish. 

The face revealed to him was that of a woman once 
supremely beautiful, but now passing into years. The 
features were still very striking; and at that moment, 
as they glowed in the light of concentrated passion, 
much of the beauty of past years seemed to have re- 
turned to them. But had the face been as hideous as 
that of the Gorgon, it could not more effectually have 
looked the young man into:stone. 

“ Lady St. Omer!” he eried, in a voice little above a 
whisper. 
“'Yos,” replied the lady, in a tone feeble with sup- 
pressed passion; “Yes, Kingston Meredith, it is I 
What have you to say tome?” 

For a moment the young man was so overwhelmed 
with surprise and confusion, that he was unable to 
articulatea word in reply. His lips quivered, and the 
moistureseemed to parch up in his throat. 

Lady St. Omer saw the advantage she had gained, 
and she was not slow to avail herself of it. 

“ | repeat, sir,” she said, in a tone of increased offen- 
siveneas, “ what have you to say to me?” 

“ Nothing!” replied Kingston Meredith, recovering 
himself by an effort. “You know that I have—that I 
can have nothing to address to you but what I have 
already urged again and again——” 

“ And always with the same result,” she interrupted. 
“And yet you have dared, not for the first time, as I 
learn with disgust, to intrude yourself into this house 
on the grossest of pretexts and for the basest of pur- 
poses. 

Reeoiling at that word as from the cut of a whip, 
the young man started back, and gazed at Lady St. 
Omer with a face of crimson; the next instant he grew 
pale as death, 

“ You presume upon the privilege of your sex,” he 
hissed, between his clenched teeth. “A man would 
not—a woman should not—have dared toapply, those 
words to me.” 

A smile of bitter contempt curled the lip of the 
haughty woman. 


“Thank you,” she said, “for lecturing me on my 
duty; but I have yet to learn that any words are too | 
strong to become the lips of a mother who is speaking | 
to a villain who would rob her of her child.” 

“Hear me!” oried the young man, greatly moved. 


“ Indeed! I have no patience to listen to words 
which cannot interest me,” said her ladyship. “It is 
your profession to talk, and you, no doubt, talk well; 
but it is I who must be heard, and by you. You re- 
sent the words I have applied to you, but on what 
grounds? Are there any other terms possible for me 
to use in speaking to a man who acts as you have 
acted? When, four years ago, you came to me, and 
poured the foolish rodomontade of a lover into my 
ear, what did I say to you? I told you that my 
daughter never could be yours. I pointed out the 
disparity of position, which made it impossible that a 
man of no family, and haying nothing to depend on | 
but his profession, should become the suitor of an earl’s 
only daughter. Did I not point this out to you?” 

“You did,” replied the young man, bitterly, “ but 
love—true love ” 

“ Pshaw!” exclaimed her ladyship, forgetting even 
her dignity in her rising anger; “I ama woman of 
the world, Mr. Meredith, and l have learned to distrust | 
the love by which a penniless commoner seeks to | 
raise himself to a connection with the peerage.” | 

Kingston Meredith bit his lip, and the red flush of 
anger again rushed into his faee. 

Lady St. Omer saw it, and proceeded, giving the | 
young man no time to interrupt her. 

“ However,” she said, “we will not discuss that 
question. It is enough that ‘you applied to me, and, 
through me, to the earl, for permission to pay your 
addresses—Heaven save the mark !—to our child, and 
that you met with a firm, determined refusal. We did 
not even consider your claims. We knew from your 
position and prospects that you could have none. You 
were nothing, you could become nothing ; and it was 
only presumption, or something worse, which could 
have dictated the insult offered to our child. Under 
these circumstances there was but one course open to 
us—we forbade all further correspondence with her.” 

“ You did,” interposed the youth, “ but though the 
law gave you power to eontro! the actions of your own 
unhappy child, you had no right to dictate to me the 
eourse I should-pursue. I loved Blanche. I knew that 
my passion was returned with equal ardour, and I had 











but\one alternative. It became my duty to 
your injunctions and to strive to carry out her 
wishes.” 

“Your duty!” 

The words were spoken witha bitter emphasis which 
cut Kingston Meredith to the heart. ‘But the pang of 
the instant over, he spoke out bray: 

“Yes!” he said, “my duty. Your “Ladyship under- 
stands well enough one kind of duty; that which a 
child owes to its parent. But you forget that there 
are other ties in life, and that out of these ties other 
obligations arise. I love your daughter, Blanche. I 
have a right to love her, as I have a right to love the 
stars in the heavens above me, or the flowers blooming 
at my feet. That love I have avowed, and she 
has returned my passion. From the time thatshe 
did so, a sacred duty devolved upon me; it was to de 
fend her honour, and to seek to promote her happiness 
at any and every cost.” 

The young man speke warmly, for he felt strongly ; 
and when the heart thinks, it inspires its own lan- 
guage. 

But the words awoke no sympathy, produced no im- 
pression on Lady St. Omer. She stood, as'she had 
stood from the first, witha pale, calm, contemptuous 
face, and as he ceased speaking she said : 

“That is a lover’s duty, is it? Well, I'might demur 
to the peculiar view you take, Mr. Meredith, and per- 
haps, urge some arguments which might weigh even 
with a professional special pleader. 
sary, because your eloquence is based upom an assump- 
tion, and that assumption is false.” 

“Your ladyship means-— ” began Kingston. 

“T will tell you what I mean,” er the lady, 
“Upon the plea of this supposed duty, you have played 
@ part which is utterly unjustifiable. You apply to us 
for permission to approach our daughter and are refused. 
You persist in your intentions, and because no longer 
permitted to annoy her publiely, you have recourse to 
mean and impudent subterfuges ! ” 

“Subterfuges, Lady St. Omer!” cried the young 
man angrily. 

“Certainly: what other name can I'give "your pro- 
ceedings?” was the calm reply, “what but #subter- 
fuge brings you here? You have the cool:impertinence 
to write, and to have conveyed to @avghter this 
letter !” she drew.from her three-cornered 
note as she spoke, ‘and inthis yeu propose that your 
‘dear Blanche’ shall ‘come to Redruth for a day, on 
the pretext of visiting the old housekeeper, Mrs. Lut- 
trell—and that when here, you will call at the earliest 
hour at which you can possibly reach the village, eleven 
o'clock, and as a casual visitor have here a stolen inter- 
view. That is your subterfuge, Mr. Meredith, and 
there is but one word to be applied to it—it is infam- 
ous!” 

Again Kingston Meredith suppressed by a violent 
effort the indignation which flushed his handsome 
face. 

“ One word,” he said ina tone little above a whisper. 
“ How did you obtain that letter?” 

“No matter!” said her ladyship; “yousee I have it.” 

“ Has Blanehe seen it ?” 

Lady St. Omer bit her lip, and a spasm seemed to 
convulse her frame as she replied : 

* She has seen it.” 

“ And she gave it to you?” 

“ Yes.” 

The word was spoken boldly, firmly. ‘The high- 
born lady had recovered herself, and there was nothing 
in look or tone to indicate other than perfect truthful- 
ness. For an instant the young man caught at the 
faint hope that she was lying; but one glance at that 
noble face dispelled the illusion. 

Her ladyship saw the advantage she had gained, and 
instantly followed it up. 

“ Yes,” she said, “ Blanche hag still some sense. of 
honour and propriety. However she might have 
yielded for a moment'to the undue influences brought 
to bear upon her, she is not lost. No, Mr. Meredith, 
she is not weak enough, nor is she wicked enough to 


suffer herself to be made the victim of a passion which | 


her parents disapprove, and which, therefore, becomes 
improper.” 

“ Tt was of her own free act—do I understand that ?— 
that Blanche placed my letter in your hands?” said 
Kingston. 

“Of her own free act,” replied her ladyship, not for 
an instant blenching from the position she had taken. 
“You are incredulous? That is only because you 
have suffered yourself to indulge in a delusion. You 
have argued te yourself as you argued to me but now, 
that Blanche returns your foolish passion. You are 
deceived. 

“ T shall never believe it until I hear it from her own 
lips !” was the impassioned reply. 


“That is impossible,” returned her ladyship ; “but I‘) dased, 


am not unprepared to offer proof of what I have as- 
serted.” 

“ Proof!” 

He uttered that one word in an agonising yet in- 
credulous tone, 


But it is unneces-* 


Loversmy 


“ Yes,” said her ladyship; “proof.” 

She,opened.as she spoke a small leathern wallet sus- 
pended in the fashion ofa chatelaine from her waist by 
two embroidered bands. From this she took a small 

enveloped in -_ 
rod will probably recogine that. handwriting,” 
said St. Omer, the packet towards him, 
and holding it in the open of her white, jewelled 
hand. 


The eyes of Ki Meredith eagerly caught at 
the few words written upon the small surface in a neat, 
elegant hand. The words were, “For Mr. K. Mere- 
dith,” and the handwriting was ef a character which 
he could not mistake. 

“Blanche!” he cried, “did Blanche write those 
words ?” 

“ Did she not? ” was the answer. 

“T think so, but—but‘my brain whirls—my sight is 


ii” 

“Tf you have amy doubt, you had best dispel it a: 

once,” said her @almly. “The packet is 
addressed to 


He put out his hand mechanically ; and, taking the 
object offered him, * broke the seal. With 
eager eyes. — ‘tremulous | he tore open the 


a sharp ery, sank down 
upon a 
“Well?” asked va 


aan down upon 

him with her calm, von’ 
“You know! ogee > Oe “said, his eyes fasci- 
se latina: aie: ighe nia iemiaaan 


“That is a isdt not?” Lady St. Omer asked, 
with a ateaeamie. 
The tone of that imguiry stung the victim into 


momenleneeaen 
“ Lady St. 1” he cried, » and glaring 
upon her hg a marble; “ you 


you glory in that knowledge, Ot dé your hour of ti- 
amph, ani a PR yt Sra word—you gloat 
and despair. But haveacare! I who 
can love like man,can hate.asa fiend hates. I woul 
sa Am my I would “have risked 
truth:and constancy. I have been deceived 
‘but I call Heaven to witness ——” 

Her ladyship interposed. 

“Pray spare me a scene, Mr. Meredith,” she said, 
“ Scenes are distressing, and are not tolerated, I assure 
you, in our sphere of ie. Blanche has done her duty ; 
I have endeavoured to do mine, painful as it has been, 
and I tfust you are now convinced that henceforward 
your duty will not require you to persecute my daughter 
with your——” she was about to say “offensive,” but 
changed the epithet, “‘ your hopeless addresses.” 

She dropped her veil as she said this, and began to 
draw the Indian shawl up over her shoulders. 

Kingston understood what that meant. - Words could 
not have conveyed te him more plainly that the inter- 
view was at an end. 

“ And why not?” he asikeed himself. 

What was to be o_o by prolonging it ? 

All the arrows the bitterness of his heart he 
might aim, would, he but too well knew, fall blunted 
against the armour of seorn and contempt in which his 
adversary had encased herself, And, after all, why 
should he waste words on her? It was not her indiffer- 
ence, her contempt, her perfidy that rankled in his 
stricken heart. 

So with a heavy sigh he thrast the worthless portrait 
of himself in the pocket of his jacket, and pressing 
both hands to his brow, as:if to still its pitiless throbbing, 
he rose to go. 

“ Your ladyship is right, very right,” hesaid vaguely 
and incoherently, and without knowing what he said. 

Then, with a half-inelination of the head, he strode 
from the room, ‘walking. as a man walks in 2 dream. 

The instant he was gone Lady St. Omer dropped into 
the coronmeted chair; the rigid muscles of her face 
relaxed, and the cruel smile died from her lips. 

“Thank Heaven!” she cried, clasping her white 
hands nervously, “’Tis over! Blanche iq saved!” 





CHAPTER IL 
THE EARL’S DAUGHTER. 

My heart is breaking for a little love.—Z. £. L 
Reprvrx Hovse stood in the midst of iis ow? 
grounds; in the neighbourhood of Hertford, twenty-six 

miles north of London, ‘ y ; 
i i by train,, going 
had talsen a retum 


ticket, but he did not retarn that night. 
He went forth from the portal.of Redruth Hous, 
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yushed out into the night, and had stood there among | 
the surging trees, bare-headed, striving to cool his hot | 
brow inthe chill night-wind. He remembered, too, 
how at that, point all his life, his agony, his despair, 
seemed to concentrate itself into one thought, so that 
he could only mutter to himself—“ False ! Blanche 
false! Blanehe false, to me!” And in that thought, 
he felt as he stood, that there was danger. In that 
thought there-was madness and the impulse to acts of 
desperation. : 

Beyond that, he had no certain memory of what 
befell him. 

Whether he threw himself upon the cold, wet earth, 
and lay there grovelling in his despair, or whether he 
strode ‘away into the night, without aim er purpose, he 
sould not tell. The present seemed merged into the 
forgotten past. If he had any consciousness of exist- 
enct it was swallowed up in the stronger conscious- 
ness of the agony which overwhelmed him. Thus all 
the events of that night became to him in after years a 
blank. He only knew that, as in a dream, the darkness 
passed, and the grey dawn broke inte perfect day, and 
bright sunshine poured down through intercepting 
trees, and then it was evening again, and he sat upon 
the trunk of a fallen tree, and stared at the red sunset. 

He was very cold, 

His teeth chattered, and his limbs were cramped. 
Even his brain seemed benumbed, and he knew, as 
by an instinct, that it was better. so—better that he 
should be simply conscious, and should not think. 

“] will get home,” he said in a hollow voice, rising 
from the tree as he spoke, and passing a cold hand 
across his brow. 
thirst and want food, 
heme—I'll get home.” 

The road. in. which he had been sitting led to the 
railway station, and he set off at onee towards it, but | 
very slowly, and like a man who had risen from a sick- 
bed. On the way there was a roadside inn, through 
the open door of which he caughta glimpse of the larder 
filled with tempting viands; but, though he needed 
food, the sight of them did not attract, it only sickened 
him. Nor weuld he venture in to quench his thirst 
there, but passed on into the station, and sat down on 
the dreary platform waiting for the train. 

For a long time he sat there alone. 

Then the door of a little cottage, trellised with roses, 
standing by itself in a garden near the platform, 
»pened, and there eame out a porter in his bottle-green 
suit, whistling cheerily. The man crossed over to the 
platform on, which Kingston sat, and, in a genial way 
natural to him, asked where the passenger. was going ? 

“‘ Home,” replied the youth, almost inaudibly. 

The man started at the sound, it was so sepulchral. 

“ Quite right too, sir,” he said, with-evident concern, 
“there's. a heavy dew fallin’, and the nights get chilly 
after the sun’s down, and if you're not strong ” 

“ Not strong ? ” gasped the young man. 

“ Beg pardon, sir; no offence,” returned the porter, 
fearing he had gone too far, “ but you looked a bit 
vhite, and I thought, maybe, you wasn't jestly well. 
IYhat’s all.” 

Kingston Meredith looked up in the man’s red, plea- 
sant faee, and tears came into his.eyes and rolled down 
lis cheeks. 

These simple words had touched his heart. 

The rough sympathy of the man had moved him as 
perhaps, nothing less kindly could have moved him in 
that hour. 


Yes, I want food. Yes, I'll get 





“Tt’s late, and I’m parched with | 





“ No,” he said, turning away his head in’a vain effort | 
to conceal his streaming eyes, “ I’m not well—not very | 
well.” 

The porter was about to express his regret when the | 
ringing of a bell announced that the train’ was in sight, 
‘nd’ inwmediately after its two red eyes were visible, and | 
it came gliding up as noiselessly as a monster stealing 
upon its prey. 

In afew minutes Kingston Meredith had taken his | 
seat ina first-class carriage, and was on his way— | 
home! 

In the, depths of his misery the young man had in- 

‘tinctively utterred that word“ home” to express the | 
nomentary longing of his heart forpeaceand rest. And 
vet for him it had a very narrow and-contracted mean- | 
ig. For years he had known» nothing of the pa- | 
‘ental care and tenderness or of the social relations which | 
ake up the idea of home. In his: boyhoodshe had lost | 
‘oth his parents suddenly,and had been left to the eare of 
‘maiden aunt. She wasa good woman, with a strong 
cuse of right. She took to the orphan from a convic- 
ion that it was her duty to do, so,:dnd with a determi- 

‘tion to fulfil that duty to) the; utmost, of her power. 
And she did this. From boyheod to manhood, King- 
ston wanted for nothing that Aunt Eleanor deemed it 
right for-him to.ave. He was looked after with more 
than a mother’s sorutiny ; the education given him was 
better than. that which his father—a: lieutenant in the 
havy—could have afforded, and when itowas over he 
‘ound ready to his hand a:little: hoard: of savings 
nade by the good.woman in his name, and jealously 
guarded during all the years of his education—suffieiont 
to enable him to qualify for any,profession he might 





| But the great glory of the face was the large, full, 








choose. In all this the conduct of Aunt Eleanor was | 
She did her duty with a singleness of | 


above praise. 
aim that won the admiration of all her cirele and to all 
appearance supplied to the orphan lad the place of his 
dead parents. 

But there was one respect in which Aunt Eleanor 
was wanting. It was not her fault; it was her misfor- 
tune. Nature had given her little heart and no capacity 
for love. She did her duty because it was her duty. 
She felt ealled upon to become as a father to the father- 
less, as a mother to the motherless boy ; and to the ut- 
most of her power she obeyed that call. And the boy 
felt this; but he felt also the void in his heart which 
nothing but love could fill, the craving in his nature 
which only affection could satisfy, and for this he 
looked to Aunt Eleanor in vain. 

The profession which Kingston had selected was that 
of the law, and he had now passed the necessary 
drudgery, had “eaten his terms,’ and was duly in- 
stalled in chambers in Lincoln’s Inn, ready to fight the 
battle of life on his own chosen ground. These ¢hambers 
had now become his “ home,” and gloomy and desolate 
enough that home was. Hardly more gloomy, perhaps, 
than Aunt Eleanor’s villa at Clapham, which with its 
rigid order and inflexible monotony had well-nigh 
crushed the life out. of the young lad, but in its way 
equally oppressive. 

That is a wide gulf, and one not easy to bridge over, 
which intervenes between the time at which a barrister 
qualifies and that which brings him the beginning of a 
practice. Kingston Meredith had found it so. For two 
years he had dreamed that clients might take the place 
of closer ties—that, in a word, business might compen- 
sate for affection. 

But the clients had not come. 

During these two years, he had received but one | 
brief, and that came to him by accident. It is the cus- | 
tom of the bar for its members to do penance upon | 
circuit. When the judges leave London for the coun- 
try, they are followed by troops of young men, who 
have no clients, no briefs, but whose penance it is to 
sit in the courts all the weary day waiting for chances | 
which perhaps never turn up. 

One day Kingston Meredith sat thus in the court at 
Maidstone. ‘I'he weather was warm, the cases had 
been long and tedious, and he was nedding half-asleep 
over a newspaper, when a case was called on. It was 
St. Omer v. Fermoy. The point involved in the case 
was contemptible, a right of road over some particular 
field which would not be crossed once a year. But the 
parties were wealthy and were deadly enemies on | 
political grounds, ‘The Earl of St. Omer hated the | 
Hon. Caius Fermoy as the representative of a great 
family only can hate a parvenu whose estates are con- | 
tiguous to hisown. That hatred was returned with in- 
terest, and thus this case assumed in the eyesof those en- | 
gaged in it an importance, utterly dispreportioned to its | 
merits. But at the moment at which it was called on, | 
only one of the counsel engaged for the earl was | 
present, the two others were engaged in cases in the | 
Crown Court. “ Only one barrister against three on the 
other side! Impossible!” The thing was not to be 
thought of, and then Kingston’s chance came. He was 
awoke out of his doze to find himself suddenly retained 
on behalf of the Barl of St. Omer. 

With a glow of exultation the young man felt that 
his professional eareer had begun. He exerted lrimself 
to the utmost, and his sagacity secured the turning- 
point in the case. The jury gave the verdict in favour 
of, the earl, who was in court, and who in his exube- | 
rant delight at defeating ‘his rival, invited both his 
counsel to spend a few days at his country seat. 

That was the occasion of Kingston Meredith's first 
visit to Redruth House, and that visit shaped his des- 
tiny. The personal appearance of the young barrister 
was most prepossessing. His face was of a noble type, 
the brow lofty and massive, the nose aquiline, the 
mouth well-shaped and denoting at once sweetness and 
strength, the latter quality being still better indicated 
by the rounded sweep of the almost up-turning chin. | 


lustrous eye, darker even than the clustering curls 
with which the head was crowned. 

Those eyes possessed a fascination for women. 

The gayest, the most light-hearted, romping girl, 
looking into their clear depths, suddenly relapsed into 
quiet’ wondering, thoughtfulness. It was not casy to 
say in what the charm lay, it might have resulted from 
the intense love-longing of the soul which looked from 
those eyes; or a sense of latent/power, of danger even, 
might have possessed the gazer. 

The young, handsome, clever barrister was a wel- 
come addition to the dull set of titled guests at Redruth 
House. The Earl of St. Omer had expected that; but’ 
one thing he had ‘not caleulated@on. He had not fore- | 
seen that his only daughter, the beautiful Lady 
Blanche; to whose hand half the younger nobility 
aspired, would gaze into the eyes of this almost briefless 
barrister, and‘ yield up' her heart to him without a| 
struggle. This catastrophe ‘nevertheless occurred, and | 
Kingston Meredith found himself in a position the 
most trying. which @ man of honour could encounter. 





Within two days of his stay at Redruth House he knew 
that Lady Blanche loved him: he felt that in inspiring 
that love he had, in the eyes of the earl, committed 
something very like a crime, and worse, far worse than 
this, his own heart reciprocated the passion he had in- 
spired. Yes, before a word had passed between them, 
Kingston Meredith and the Lady Blanche knew that a 
mutual passion inspired them, and felt that they were 
necessary to each other’s happiness. The third day 
was to terminate the young barrister’s visit, and then 
came the avowal, and the interchange of vows of eter- 
nal fidelity. To Kingston the moments in which these 
vows were plighted were moments of exquisite happi- 
ness. The craving of his life had been for love, 
and that craving was satisfied. But nothing in 
this world is given to a man. He buys it. For 
every advantage he pays a price, and this boon of 
love the young barrister had to pay, ah, how 
dearly! It cost him at the outset, his self-respect. 
He had entered Redruth House a simple, upright man, 
who could look the world boldly in the face. He left 
it with a sense of self-reproach, like one who had been 
guilty of an unworthy act. Yes, his knowledge of the 
world told him that he had no right in the affections of 
an earl’s daughter. Certainly he had no right to claim 
them without the father’s consent, and he had a presen- 
timent that that would never be given. 

That presentiment was right. 

The penniless barrister who had pleaded the earl’s 
cause so well, failed miserably in pleading his own. 
The mention of his love was met with angry reproaches. 
The idea that by any amount of professional industry 
he could raise himself to a height which would justify 
him in becoming a suitor for Lady Blanche, was treated 
with ineffable scorn, Assuming an absolute right to 
dispose of his daughter’s hand according to his will, 
Lord St. Omer, curtly forbade all further intercourse 
between the lovers, and for a time Kingston bowed to 
this decision, Chance, however, threw him again across 
the path of Lady Blanche, and he was startled, terrified 
at beholding the change which had come over her. She 
was like one sinking into the grave, and he knew but 
too well the nature of her malady. The passion of her 
heart was consuming her. And when he saw this, when 
he heard her earnest pleading that the correspondence 
between them should be renewed, was it strange that 
he should have yielded to that prayer? They met at 
long intervals, and with the utmost secresy; and their 
last interview had, as Lady St. Omer had said, taken 
place at Redruth House. After their parting on that 
occasion he had written to Lady Blanche, but had re- 
ceived no answer. Again he wrote, that time urging a 
second meeting at the eas¥’s country seat. 

What happened there we already know. 

And from this brief insight into the past the reader 
will the better understand that terrible prostration of 
mind which had followed Kingston's interview with 
the countess. He will be able to see why it was that 
the few words which fell from the lips of the humble 
porter at the railway station melted the stricken heart 
of the young man to tears. More than this, he will see 
why it was that there sprang up in him that sudden 
and fieree craving for—home! 

These gloomy old inn chambers had little enough 
about them to attract any man; but the poor bird, 
stricken and buffeted about by every wind, makes in- 
stinctively for its own nest. 

So Kingston Meredith longed for nothing but to shut 
his door against the world which eould no longer, 
he felt, be anything tohim. And when, towards mid- 
night, he reached the door and stumbled up the dark 
staircase, and let himself into a room dark and deserted, 
a sigh of relief escaped his lips, and he muttered: 

“ Thank God! I am at home!” 





CHAPTER IIL 
THE MOTH AND THE FLAME, 


When passion turned to hate 
Resembled madness most. Bulwer. 

Stone walls do not, on the authority of the poet, a 
prison make, nor does seclusion ncessarily bring repese. 
Sorrow flies for relief either to solitude or to the dissi- 
pation of society. In either case it flies for relief in 
vain. “’Tis in ourselves that we are thus or thus:” 
and outward circumstances produce very little effect on 
deep inner emotions. 

Kingston Meredith found this. 

For the first hour after his return to Lincoln’s Inn, 
the quiet, the repose, the freedom from any possibility 
of intrusion, all produced a grateful sense of relief. 
but it was of very brief duration. Memory, ever re- 
gardless of the present, began to recall, point by point, 
the events of the last two days, and as, in spite oi him- 
self, his thoughts busied themselves with his present 
position he rose and paced the room in positive agony. 

Then it seemed to him that those chambers had never 
appeared so lonely, so deserted, so wretehed. Ho 
glanced round at the dingy walls, and spurned the 
worn and antiquated furniture with disgust. Thoso 
shelves of law books, in their drab, prim bindings, and 
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those bundles of grimy papers scat%ered about—how he | the centre of two dark rings. His smooth brow was 


sickened at the sight ef them! 
Only a few days ago and those dreary books and 
worthless papers had an especial charm for him. They 


scored with a deep line. 


His cheeks had wasted to 
nothing. 
“IT—I have not been well,” he muttered apologeti- 


represented bis capital in life. By means of them he | cally, returning from the glass. 


might one day rise to fortune, to independence, to a | 
position in which he might hope to touch a father’s | 
heart to consent to sacrifice his child’s position for the 
sake of her happiness. The battle to be fought in | 
those dull chambers, and by means of those clumsy | 
weapons, was a hard one; but then the prize for which 
he strove was so great! To win the hand of Lady | 
Blanche, nothing short of life itself would have been too 
creat a sacrifice. And even if the end was never 

gained, was not the struggle cheered by the conviction | 
that she loved him, and in that love would live and die? | 

To-day all was altered. | 

All that was gloomy and revolting in his life re- 
wained, but the light and glory had died out of it. 

At first he was incredulous of what had happened. 

“ Blanche false to me?” he asked himself. ‘* Blanche! 
my Blanche? My heart’s darling—false! It can- 
not be. It is not possible. They have maligaed me to 
her. They have forced her to take this step. She has | 
endured tortures, and it is her strength, not her heart, | 

which has given way. 

It was natural that he should try to argue thus, but 
the more he thought the mere impossible he found it to 
maintain that position, Twice he had written to} 
Blanche, and not only had she refrained from answer- | 
ing either letter, but she had not troubled herself to 
communicate with him, although it was easy for her 
to have done so through a means which he had himself 
arranged. And then the return of his portrait! 

An angry flush burned like a brand across his face 
as hethrust his hand into the pocket of his coat, and 
drew forth the crumpled paper in which his miniature 
was wrapped. By the light of the lamp he carefully 
scrutinised the words written on it, and as the result he 
could not question that they were in the handwriting 
which he knew better than his own. 

“ Yes, she wrote those words,” he said mournfully, 
“and why should she have doneit? The fact of her 
having this portrait was known to ourselves alone. It 
was, as she has told me again and again, hidden where 
discovery was impossible. Yet she has returned it of 
her own act.” 

His indignation at this thought was only equalled by 
the anguish of heart which it produced in him. Re- 
member, Blanche was his first passion, and the seed of 
love had fallen upon a heart pining for affection. 
Then the circumstances surrounding it were romantic 

—there was danger to be met, opposition to be overcome, 
everything calculated to fire the imagination of a young 
man. No wonder he was indignant as well as pained at 
awaking from such a dream as that in which he had 











indulged, and more especially when he held in 
his hands, proofs of the infidelity of her for whose 
truth he would have answered with his head. 

“ Tt is true,” he cried bitterly, very bitterly ; “she has | 
learned to know her heart. She feels that to ally her- | 
self with me would be degradation which nothing could 
atone for. Itisso. I did not believe it possible, but | 
it istrue. The taint of blood is hard to wipe out, and 
Blanche descended from a line of aristocrats, is true only 
to her birth. What matters for love, or plighted vows, 
or broken hearts? She has awoke to the sense of her 
position, and she will maintain it at any cost.” 

He spoke these words aloud, with flaming eyes anda 
burning cheek. 

At the same moment he drew from his bosom by a 
sikken string which suspended it, a locket similar to that 
which Lady St. Omer had returned to him, and held it 
for a moment towards the light. 

It was the portrait of Lady Blanche. 

And for the first time the look he cast upon it was 
one in which there was neither rapture nor devotion. 

At that critical moment Kingston was startled by a 
peculiar rap at the outer door of his chambers. It was 
a signal which he had arranged with one or two of his 
particular friends, and though little disposed for society, 
he mechanically thrust the locket into his breast, and 
opened the door. 

“ Hallo, King!” cried a free, manly voice; “ what 
pe deuce has become of you? And now I look—by 
Jove!” 

He strode back a few paces, and raised his hands in 

indisguised astonishment. 

“What is the matter?” asked Kingston, anything 
but pleased at this demonstration. 

“ The matter, man!” exclaimed the other; “ well, 
I've heard of that party in the play—or p’rhaps it 
wasn’t in the play—lI don’t think it was, now I come to 
think of it—whose ‘hair turned white in a single 
night,’ I believe from the effects of ‘sudden fright; ’ 
but you lick him. Why, man, you’ve aged twenty 
years in two days? ” 

With a nervous step Kingston turned from his friend- 
and strode toward the glass over the mantle-piece™ at 
the extremity of the room. A glance at it startled him 
as much as he had surprised his visitor. He w 





r P as, 
indeed, changed. His eyes were dim and had sunk in 


“So I should think,” replied the other, (his name was 
Frank Hildred, and he occupied an adjoining chamber). 
“Where have you been? What has brought you to 
this? Notclients, eh?” 

“No; not clients,” said Kingston, returning his 
friend’s hearty laugh with a faint smile. “ Its—in 
fact, my boy, it’s a family affair. A little unpleasant- 
ness you know, and——” 

“T understand,” cried the jovial Hildred, throwing 
himself into the first easy chair that offered; “ but 
what I don’t understand is how a little unpleasantness 
could have produced such a result.” 

The young barrister saw his friend’s incredulity, and 
bit his lip with vexation. Frank Hildred saw it, and 
added, good-naturedly : 

“Don’t misunderstand me, King. I've no desire to 
pry into secrets. My only fear was that something 
serious had happened. No? Well, I'm deuced happy 
to hear it. Take a Manilla?” 

He handed his embroidered cigar-case as he spoke, 
and in doing so his hand caught in the ribbon attached 
to the portrait of Lady Blanche, which Drysdale had 
imperfectly concealed. 

“Why, what have we here?” he asked with a 
smile. “Not part of the family calamity, I hope? ” 

Before the other could reply, the miniature had 
drepped out into Hildred’s hand, and he had risen 
from his chair with a look of consternation and a cry 
of surprise. 

“* Where did you get this? ” he asked, sternly. 

‘No matter—give it me,” was the answer. 

“No, no—one moment. Do you know whose face it 
is?” 

*T do.” 

“You know that it is Lord St. Omer's daughter— 
Blanche ? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

* And you—you carry it in your breast?” 

“ Well, why not?” 

Hildred looked at the face of the man who answered 
him thus coolly for an instant, and in that instant he 
seemed to read a confirmation of his suspicions. 

“My boy,” he said, laying his right hand upon the 
other’s shoulder, “I understand it all. It’s the old 
story—the moth and the flame. So you, too, have 
been dazzled by that blaze. You've flown at it, like the 
rest, have you, and have got your burnt wings for your 
pains? Poor devil!” 

“ Frank,” cried Kingston, “ you're an old friend, and 
I believe a true one; but I'd rather not talk to you of 
—of this: I’m weak, andsoon excited ; and—and——-” 

Hildred threw the portrait on the table with an im- 
patient jerk, and resumed his seat. 

“ Weak?” he said fiercely. ‘Yes, you must be 
weak—not to be attracted by such a woman, that’s 
natural enough—we're all fools where a pretty face is 
concerned; but weak, not to have seen what that face 
hid.” 

“ You mean——? ” 

“ That you've lost your heart to the greatest flirt in 
Belgravia ; the most beautiful and the most heartless 
woman in town.” 

Kingston Meredith listened to these words aghast. 

“Ts this so?” he gasped. “ Are you telling me what 
you know, or is this only the idle gossip of the clubs ? 
Don’t deceive me. For the love of Heaven don’t say 
it if it isn’t true. Butif it is ——” 

“ As sure as you are sitting in that chair,” said Hil- 
dred solemnly, “ Blanche St. Omer is a heartless, reck- 
less woman, utterly unworthy of the love that you have 
wasted upon her.” 

“You have knowns men who have made this—this 
woman their idol—and she has encouraged them ? ” 
the young barrister said. 

ry Yes.” 

“How?” 

“Why, how does a woman encourage men? By her 
looks, her smiles, her words, I suppose. I know they’ve 
gone wild about her, as you have done: they’ve chanted 
her praises and raved over her beauty, her goodness, 
her kindness, and heaven knows what, till—presto— 
they’ve been too near the flame and have gone howling 
off.” 

Kingston reflected a moment. Then he said: 

“Can you give me proof of this? ” 

“Plenty. But why do you want it?” 

“ Because—you will laugh at me for a fool, I know 
—but until I have that proof I shall continue to believe 
that Blanche never loved another—that I, and I alone, 
have possessed, and, may be, even now, possess her 
heart.” 

Hildred burst into a laugh. It was irresistible. 

“My dear boy,” he said, “as you haven’t admitted 
me into yuvur confidence, I can’t form an idea of how 
this siuguiar delusion originated in your mind. How 
you should bave met Blanche atall I don’t see. By 
the way—yes, 1 remember—you were in St. Omer vy. 





Fermoy, and that might have given you the chance, 
but that you should ever have taken it into that clear, 
long head of yours that the most beautiful woman in 
England, an earl’s daughter, with twenty thousand a 
year in her own right, should have reserved her fasci- 
nations for you, a poor devil of a fellow like myself, ix 
one of the most remarkable facts in the history o: 
human credulity.” 

“You think so? ’Tis natural—very natural that 
you should; and yet-——” He paused, as his voice 
choked with emotion; then, recovering himself, he 
said, hastily, “ but you will give me your proofs ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“When—I am impatient—when ?” 

A smile that would have been scornful but for the 
pity which tempered it passed over the face of Hildred 
“To-night. Will you go to the opera with me?” 

“Ts that necessary?” 

“Yes. I want to show you something.” 

“T will go.” 

“You are right, King, my boy, you are not the firs: 
man I’ve seen labouring under a delusion, or knocked 
over by a woman. I’ve treated a good many fellows 
for the same complaint. I’ve put them under treatment 
that has knocked all the moonshine out of their heads, 
and made men of ’em again. Love is not incurable.” 

“No?” 

“ Treated properly it may be made to yield to mucl:. 
much more common-place feelings.” 

* And they are?” 

“ Indifference or—hate!” 

Soon after, Frank Hildred returned to his own 
chambers. 

All day Kingston Meredith sat where he had been 
left brooding over his sorrows and over what Hildred 
had said; and when, as evening approached, he rose to 
dress for the opera, he repeated in a whisper the words 
which his friend had last spoken : 

“ Indifference,” he said, “or hate!” 

Perhaps the train of ideas which those words had 
conjured up occupied his mind still later; but the con- 
versation of the morning was not renewed as. the two 
friends drove to the opera, and teok their seats in a 
private box which Hildred had procured. 

The latter noticed that his friend was still nervous 
and excited as he had been in the morning; but his 
evening dress became him, and in its intense pallor his 
face was more handsome than he had ever seen it 
Te opera had commenced when they entered their 
box: it was the “Barber of Seville,” and its lively strains 
at once produced an exhilarating effect on Hildred. 
Not so with his companion. It is strange; but in 
hours of melancholy and depression the gayest airs 
only serve to intensify those feelings. This was King 


ston Meredith’s experienee. » 
Suddenly his friend touched his arm, and handed him 
the ope 


“ Now!” he said. 

“ Where am I to look?” said Kingston, coming for- 
ward toward the front of the box. 

“There! that box—the seventh from the stage on 
the grand tier. Do you know it?” 


“That is the Duke of Hereford’s box. Observe— 
two persons have entered it—a lady anda gentleman. 
Ts it not so?” 

“T see the flow of a lady's dress.” 

“ And you will now see that a gentleman advances 
to the front and draws the amber satin curtains. He 
obscures the "s face?” 

“ Yes; but who is he?” 

“That is Lord Sandoun, sen of the Duke of Here- 
ford; and the lady with him is ——?” 

“ Blanche !” 

He dropped the opera-glass as he spoke, and stag- 
gered back to his seat. 

For a second there remained on his brain the image 
of a fair face, with eyes of heavenly blue, and rippling 
tresses, bright assunshine. Fora second he knew that 
it had bent upon the young lord a look of ineffable 
sweetness. Then the box, the stage, the house itself 
seemed to fade away, and it was as ene listens to a 
voice in a dream that he heard the words: 

“They are engaged: the wedding is fixed for the 
second week in December.” 

It seemed only a moment; but it might have been 
an hour later when Kingston Meredith found himself 
descending the carpeted stairs of the Opera House, lean- 
ing heavily on his friend’s arm. 

“Thank you Frank,” he said feebly, “thank you.” 

“ You are satisfied ?” asked Hildred. 

“ Yes, yes; quite satisfied! ” 

“Good! your tone already indicates indifference.” 

“ Or—hate?” 

As these words escaped the lips of the young man it 
seemed echoed in a suppressed scream, which reached 
the ears of both speakers. They turned iastantly ; but 
in the confusion of the scene they detected nothing to 
account for this strange fact. 

In another mement they had entered a cab, and were 
driven off. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE WILL AND THE WAY. 


By J. F. SMITH, Esq. 
Authov of “The Jesuit,” “ The Prelate,” “ Minnigrey,” £c. 


CHAPTER CXVL 
And looking into eyes where, blue 
And beautiful, like skies seen through 
The sleeping wave, for me there shone 
A heaven more worshipped than my own. 
Moore's Loves of the Angels. 

TurosE who have loved—and dull indeed has their 
existence been who have never experienced the absorb- 
ing, elevating passion—will imagine far better than we 
‘an describe the joy of Henry Ashton, at once more 
pouring forth his gushing feelings, the melodies of the 
young heart, into the willing ear of Ellen. The past— 
the cruel past—which had so severely tried them, ap- 
peared like some hideous dream—a cloud which for a 
moment had obscured the horizon of their happiness, 
then left it bright again. What brilliant prospects of 
the future did he not draw, as, with his arm encircling 
her yielding waist, they wandered once more, side by 
side, in the rectory garden. 

As the tender flower whose delicate leaves have been 
weighed down by the dank dews of night, expands 
again at the first kiss of morning, so did the soul of the 
long-persecuted girl shake off the icy feeling—the dark 
forebodings and hopeless agony—which had oppressed 
it. So perfect did her present joy appear by the con- 
trast, that more than once she mentally asked herself if 
it were real, and raised her timid glances till they en- 
countered the ardent gaze of her lover, fixed upon her 

with manly pride and affection—a gaze which covered 
her still pale cheek with roseate blushes, or recalled 
to her lips 
A smile as pure as e’er was given 
Bya soul redeemed, just winged for heaven. 

If Ellen’s heart tasted this deep, calm happiness—a 
happiness which virtue only knows—what were the 
transports of our hero? He felt like some captive who 
had passed hopeless years in a dark, solitary dungeon, 
restored to light and sunshine; or the shipwrecked 
mariner, who finds himself cast upon his native shore, 
in sight of home, wife, children, friends, instead of the 
bleak and unknown coast his terrors painted to him. 

This feeling of happiness was not confined to the 
lovers alone. From the windows of the library, which 
overlooked the garden, the worthy rector saw and 
blessed them. Several times he rose from his great 
easy chair to assure himself the scene was real; it was 
the only recompense he required for his fatigues, and 
the interest he had taken in their welfare—his heart 
would not deny him that. 

“ She is speaking of her uncle,” he said, as he ob- 
served his adopted son kiss a tear fromthe eyelid of his 
ward. “If it is permitted to the dead to watch over 
those they love on the earth, how must his good and 
noble spirit rejoice at witnessing the happiness he has 
created.” 

So saying, he took upa volume of divinity, and began 
to read. But it would not do, his thoughts insensibly 
wandered to the garden, and his eyes from the page of 
the erudite writer to the window from which the grace- 
ful forms of the lovers were visible. The sight of them 
was like a gleam of sunshine to his old heart. 

Henry and Ellen had much to communicate to each 
other. They wept tears of tender admiration and re- 
gret at the death of the noble, devoted Walter Mow- 
bray, whom our hero persisted in regarding as the lost 
heir of his benefactor; a conviction whieh was strength- 
ened when they reflected on the coldness, the utter want 
of heart which had existed between the gallaht youth 
and the scheming, hollow man who styled himself his 
father. The supposition was not an unnatural or an 
improbable one; for who, from such a stem, would look 
for such a flower. 

“How proud his father would have been of him,” 
observed Henry, with a deep-drawn sigh. “He had 
the qualities to win the love of all who knew him. 
There is one fair girl,” he added, “fair and good almost 
as yourself, to whom life is now a blank.” 

He alluded to Therese Colonna. 

“T shall never meet with such a friend again,” he 
continued, with a sigh. 

“Not as gifted, perhaps—not blessed with a mind 
like his, which, pure and tranquil as thelake embosomed 
in some verdant dell, reflected back the image, the 
thoughts and feelings, the noble dreams and aspirations 
of your own nature, Henry!” answered the fair girl; 
“but one as true, as faithful, you at least possess.” 

Her lover regarded her for an instant with an inquir- 
ing glance. 

“ Joe Beans—poor faithful Joe,” she added. 

“True,” replied our hero. “I was ungrateful to for- 
get him. He was the companion of my childhood, 
Ellen; the depository of my boyhood’s thoughts and 
feelings. He is true as the impulse is to natare—but 
not like Walter. There was a refinement in his soul 
which polished all who came in comtact with it.” 

Whilst they were thus conversing, the honest rustic 
had been slowly approaching the house. His heart 


failed him at the sight of our hero, whom he began to 
look up to with a vague sentiment of respect and dread. 
The poor fellow felt that something, he knew not what, 
had drawn a yet stronger line of demarcation between 
them. He had lost his confidence in himself—their 
minds were no longer equal. 

To do Henry Ashton justice, he did not perceive it. 

As Joe approached the spot where the lovers were 
standing, they were both struck by the subdued and 
humble air of the poor fellow. It was like that of a 
faithful hound at fault, expecting to be chidden. 

By a simultaneous movement they both extended their 
hands towards him, but the heart of Joe was too full to 
take them. 

“T want to speak to thee, Master Harry, a bit,” he 
said, at the same time doffing his cap, with rustic 
gallantry, to the young lady. 

“ In good time, Joe! we were just speaking of you 
and your fidelity!” 

“Of me?” repeated his friend ; and his eyes sparkled 
with delight at the thought of being remembered by 
them at such a moment—but instantly became clouded 
again, as he reflected that he was the bearer of what 
might possibly prove disagreeable intelligence. 

“ But I bean’t faithful,” he said: “1 have broken 
trust!” 

“ Broken trust! ” repeated our hero; “surely you 
have not suffered yourself to be prevailed on to release 
—no, no—I wrong you in entertaining such a supposi- 
tion even for an instant! Your prisoner is " 

“ Still in the belfry tower,” interrupted the young 
man, at the same time giving him a look which in for- 
mer days used to be a signal between them when plan- 
ning some boyish frolic in presence of the worthy farmer 
and his dame. Henry understood it in an instant, and, 
after leading Ellen to a seat, he returned to the spot 
where the speaker was standing. 

“ Now, Joe,” he said, “‘ what has occurred?” 

“Your rival, Master Harry, is dead! ” 

“Dead?” 

“Tt wor all my fault—indeed it wor!” exclaimed 
the rustic. ‘ Constable, sexton, Ralph and I, watched 
him all night in the old tower—the night wor a rough 
one!” 

“But the prisoner—the prisoner? ” impatiently de- 
manded our hero. 

“The Indian woman came, and made such a piteous 
moaning, and looked so miserable, like—entreated in 
such humble words to be permitted to see her foster- 
son, I think she called him—that somehow I could 
not refuse her. The fault wor all mine,” he added; 
“every bit on it mine—so you mun only blame me, 
Master Harry!” 

“T do not blame you,” replied his hearer, gravely ; 
“ though perhaps I oughtto have expected more caution 
from you!” 

“] wor cautious,” continued his. friend; “ before I 
let her into the tower, we searched her: not a knife, or 
cord, or any means of mischief could we discover; 
besides we wor present all the time they were to- 
gether!” 

“ And yet you say he is dead?” 

“Can’t understand it,” said Joe; “I neither saw 
blow nor weapon, and yet he isdead! The only markis 
a small scratch upon his neck, which must have been 
made by the black devil’s nail; for I can take my oath 
she had no instrument to do it with—not even a 
bodkin ! ” 

Our hero suddenly recollected that the Otomac 
Indians often poison the thumb-nail with the juice of 
the ourari, the slightest scratch of which causes death. 
Raleigh, who mentions it, calls it ourari: from the ex- 
periments of Verehan and Munter, it would appear 
that it does not kill by mere external application, but 
only when absorbed by living animal substance, the 
continuity of which has been severed; neither does it 
belong to the class of tetanic poisons: its action 
destroys the muscular power, and so causes death, 
although the involuntary function of the heart still 
continues. 

Like most women of the East, he knew the ayah to 
be well skilled in poisons, and doubted not but ke had 
rightly guessed the means she had employed to save 
her foster-son from an ignominious death. 

“ Heaven forbid, Joe,” he said, extending his hand, 
“that I should blame you for listening to the pleadings 
of humanity—the voice of your own heart! No pre- 
cautions could have prevented—no knowledge, such as 
you possess, could have forwarned you: he is dead, the 
memory of his evil deeds dies with him ! ” 

“ And you forgive me? ” 

“T have nothing to forgive — human resentment | 
ceases at the grave!” 

These few words restored Joe Beans to his self-re- | 
spect, and removed a weight from off his heart: never | 
in his life had his intelligence been so completely at 
fault as in the death of Meeran Hafaz. In his simpli; 
city he was inclined to attribute his death to magic. 

“ And does thee understand it, Master Harry?” 
“T comprehend it,” was the reply. 
“ Bgad, I believe thee knowest everything! Greek, 











after all, mun be a rare thing!” 





Like the good farmer and his dame, the honest fel- 
low attributed the mental superiority, and whatever 
else he eould not understand in the conduct of our 
hero, to his having studied Greek with the worthy 
rector. 

“You had better see Dr. Orme,” continued Henry 
Ashton; “you will find him in the library; in a few 
moments I will join you!” 

Joe had learned from his own love-passages a cer- 
tain amount of tact, and felt that his presence was ne 
longer desirable. He therefore left his young master to 
break the intelligence to Ellen, and. with a lighter 
heart than he brought with him, directed his way to- 
wards the house. 

As the young man advaueed to the spot where he had 
left the orphan, he saw from her anxious look that she 
half divined the intelligence. ‘l'aking her hand in his, 
he gazed fondly on her features, and whispered in her 
ear : 

“ When you pray, Ellen, there is one who will have 
need of intercession at the throne of mercy: and whose 
lips so likely to be heard as yours, whom his mad 
passions have bereaved of a revered parent ?” 

“‘ Meeran,” she faltered, “dying? ” 

Her lover remained silent. 

“ Dead ?” 

He gently kissed away the tear that accompanied the 
word. Haid the generous spirit of her murdered uncle 
beheld it, it would have smiled upon the pearly drop 
—pure as that which angels are supposed to shed, 
when they witness the errors and sufferings of poor 
humanity. 

“ Heaven pardon him!” she said; “he has sorely 
tried my heart!” 

Her lover struggled for a moment with his feelings, 
but the nobler impulse of his nature prevailed; and he 
pronounced “ Amen” to the prayer, as he led her to- 
wards the rectory. 

Although much shocked, Dr. Orme was not surprised 
at the intelligence of the savage fidelity of the Indian 
nurse, and the death of Meeran Hafaz. In his long 
life of retirement, books had not been the only objects 
of his study—he had learned to analyze and peruse 
that more mysterious page, the human heart. 

A note was immediately dispatched to inform Colonel 

Butler of what had occurred, and requesting that active 
magistrate to take the necessary steps. 

That same day a letter arrived from the Duchess of 
Devonshire, informing our hero that Lady Mowbray 
and herself arrived two days previously in London. }t 
added, that the unhappy victim of so much treachery 
and deceit bore up against the shock of her husband’s 
death with more firmness than could have been expected 
from her bruised and tortured spirit; one hope alone 
sustained it—that of again embracing her son. 

How strong, how beautiful is the feeling of maternity 
in the breast of woman! Age cannot wither it—it 
dawns in the heart of the young mother with the first 
smile of her infant, and expires only with the life o’e: 
which it spreads a charm. 

On the return to the rectory, Dr. Orme referred to 
the letter of the duchess. He had weighed the affair 
in his mind, and decided that Lady Mowbray ought 
at once to take up her abode at the abbey—and by 
such a step challenge the opinion and inquiry of the 
world. 

“Right, sir!” said his adopted son ; “ you are always 
right!” 

“Tam glad you think so!” said the rector, with a 
smile; “since my next advice may interfere with your 
wishes; I am certain that it will with your feelings.” 

“ With mine, sir? ” 

“Yes; you must start at once for Londo: duty, 
affection to the living and the dead, demand the sacrifice 
—which, painful as it is, lam certain you will make. 
I will give orders to place Carrow in a fit state te 
receive her.” 

Henry looked towards Ellen, as if to read in her eyes 
the answer he should give. 

“Go!” she whispered; and the tremulous sound of 
| her voice and slight quiver of her lip showed how 
| deeply she felt the sacrifice. “Not even the shadow of 

a reproach must rest upon our hearts! Go, Henry—| 
| will pray for your return!” 
| Honour, gratitude, duty, all impelled him; yet it was 

not till after a severe struggle that he decided upon 

obeying the united wishes of the rector and the orphan. 

After such an absence—so many sufferings—it seemed 

hard to part. True, the image of Meeran no longer 
| rose like an ill-omened shadow betwéen him and his 





| affianced bride; but love is the most ingenious of 


tormentors: it conjures a thousand ills and dangers 


|} when separated from the object of its choice. 


“T will go!” he said, with a deep-drawn sigh; “ but 
never till this hour did the path of duty appear so 
rugged and so strewed with thorns.” i 

It was arranged that the speaker should start the 
following morning, and accompany Lady Mowbray and 
the duchess back to Carrow. 

_ When the faithful housekeeper heard of the intended 
visit of the wife of her late master to the abbey, she 
declared that, let who would receive her, she weuld not 
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get a foot within the walls while she remained. It was 
not till after a long explanation from Dr. Orme that she 
consented to change her resolution. Like the rest of 
the world, she deemed Lady Mowbray the guilty, not | 
the deceived and outraged wife of her late venerated 
master. 

There was one person—and one alone—to whom the 
absence of Henry Ashton was a source of relief—the 
Khan : it postponed the meeting and the explanation he 
had so many causes to dread. 

When our hero arrived in London, he found that 
Colonel Mowbray had made application to the Chancellor 
to recover the guardianship of Ellen, and had instructed 
his solicitor to commence proceedings touching the 
estates of his late brother, The will was'to be disputed 
upen the grounds of insanity and undue influence. 
Under these circumstances, he wrote, by the advice of 
the duchess, to request the presence of the rector and 
Ellen. 

The trials of the lovers were not over yet. 

When Joe Beans returned to the prison-chamber in 
the belfry tower of Carrow Church, he found the ayah, 
who had carefully arranged the body of Meeran Hafaz, 
crouching like a thing of sorrow at the head of the 

corpse. Her tears—and it was no slight anguish which 
could draw them from her iron nature—fell fast upon 
the features of her foster-son, which even in death 
retained their characteristic expression of pride and 
resolution. 

The heart of the poor fellow smote him as he saw the 
desolation of the Indian woman in a strange land. He 
was touched, too, by her fidelity, and began to offer 
well-meant expressions of censolation and pity. 

“ Pity,” replied Zara, with fearful calmness; “ think 
you I live for pity ? 

“ For repentance, I hope!” replied the sexton, who, 





with the constable and Red Ralph, had remained during 
the absence of Joe, to watch. 

“ Could repentance wash out the past, recall the life- 
blood to his cheeks, the hope to his young heart, I} 
would repent, endure through all eternity the falir’s | 
living death,and bless my bed of torture—but that can- 
not be! He is dead,” she added, wildly; “the pride of | 
his mother’s heart, the light of these sad eyes, with none | 
to weep for him—none to mourn or honour his remains 
except the Indian nurse.” 

“ What did ’ee kill an for? ” demanded Ralph. 

The ayah disdained the reply—for she felt that her 
reasons were past their comprehension. But she cast 
a glance upon the forward boy, which caused him in- 
voluntarily to retreat behind his companions—it re- 
sembled that of a roused tigress. 

“ Where is the man,” she asked, addressing herself | 
to Joe Beans, “who called himself the friend of my 
poor boy,who shared his wealth—the subtle plotter— 
the prudent devil who contrived this mischief? ” 

“ Mean you Colonel Mowbray ? ” said the rustic. 

“Are there two such men?” replied the ayah, | 
bitterly. 

“ He has started to London.” 

“No matter,” she answered; “he cannot escape 
his doom. Why chould I think of him when the 


hours shall cross this threshold, shall never re-cross it 
living! Fools!” she added, seeing that they were still 
undecided whether to refuse or grant her wish; “ have 


you se soon forgotten the fate of him you were set on | 


to guard!” 

“She bean’t no human thing!” observed ‘the sexton, 
with a shudder. “I have been familiar with the grave 
all my life, but this woman is more terrible than the 
grave!” 

The constable was of the same opinion, and both de- 
clared that they would keep watch in the chamber be- 
low; but that no inducement should prevail on them 
to remain in the same place with the corpse of the 
young Indian and its terrible guardian. 

“ Cowards!” exclaimed Joe, “then I must remain 
alone!” 

“Doan’t ‘ee, Mr. Beans! doan’t ’ee! ” said Red Ralph, 
pulling him by the skirt of his shooting-coat. “I told 
*ee when I fust see’d her at Cromwell House, that the 
black ’ooman wor no good.” 

The deliberations of the speakers were broken in 
upon by a loud knocking at the lower door of the belfry. 
All four descended to ascertain the cause, leaving the 
ayah alone with the body of Meeran. No sooner was 
the Indian woman disembarrassed of their presence, 
than she raised the remains in her arms as tenderly as 
a mother would have lifted the corpse of her first-born 
child, and, with a strength few would have imagined 
her capable of exercising, carried it up the ladder which 
communicated with the bell-chamber above. As soon 
as she had accomplished this she drew the heavy ladder 
after her, and let down the trap-door—a precaution by 
which all communication was sundeged between the 
upper and lower parts of the belfry tower. 

The bell-chamber, like most similar places in country 
churches in England, had for years been used as a re- 
ceptacle for the various odds and ends—such as worn- 
out grave-planks, broken pew-panels, and old hassocks 
—which aecumulate with time. With these Zara 
hastily constructed a species of pyre between the mas- 
sive oaken beams which supported the great bell of 
Carrow. When, after considerable labour, she had ac- 
complished her purpose, she placed the inanimate re- 
mains of her foster-son upon the pile, and, loosening 
the veil which hung at the back of her head, prepared 
to spread it as a covering over him. 

“ Not yet!” she sobbed; “not yet! One moment to 
human love—to human weakness! So,” she said, apos- 
trophising the corpse, “ they would profane thy remains 
—like the ravenous jackall, insult the dead! Never! 


| never! Farewell,” she added, “if there be a land in 


which the spirits, freed from the trammels of the flesh, 
meet and commune, thy nurse shall soon rejoin thee! 
Thy funeral pile shall a living victim! If Zara be- 


| trayed, she at least will perish with thee!” 


With these words she leant over the dead, and im- 
printed a kiss on the pale but still haughty brow of 
Meeran Hafaz. Then, taking up two pieces of wood, 
which she had purposely selected, she began rapidly to 
rub them together, in the Indian fashion, in order to 
procure fire wherewith to consummate the sacrifive. 
| Although the process was a tedious one, her strength 


= of the last descendant of India’s princes require never flagged. The dry wood began slowly at last to 


care? I must forth,” she said, starting to her feet 

with sudden determination, “to prepare the balm and 
Spices.” 

“ You cannot leave,” exclaimed the constable, barring 

the passage between her and the door. 

| 

| 





Zara smiled contemptuously, and extended her hand. 


“ You are my prisoner—at least till the inquest is 
over, and the surgeons h ave @} camined the body. In 
my mind, Master Chetileborough,” he added, address- | 


ing the sexton, “it bean’t a natural death. 
something like witchcraft in it.” 

At the allusion to what she considered the profana- | 
tion of the body of her foster-son, Zara forgot her re- 
vengeful purpose, which, after all, would but have 
fallen on a poor simple fallow, who was but performing 
his duty. 

“ Never,” she murmured to herselfi—“ never shall the 
hand of the scorner touch it! Zara will baulk their im- 
potent malice! ” 

As the resolution fi ormé 1 in her brain, she cast her | 
eyes around the chamber to consider the means of ac- 

omp lishing her purpose. It was taken in an instant. | 

‘When will this thing take site e? ’ she demanded. 

* Most likely to-morrow, before the-e crowner’s quest,” 
replied the se: 

This was enaughe she had the night before her— | 
sufficient time to mature her planus. 

“ And now,” she said, addressing Joe Bea ans, * ‘I have 
a favour to requesi—thie last 1all ever ask! 

The young man looked d gly. He remembered 
how she had bafiled his vig the preceding night. 

“It will not cost you much,” she continued, “to grant | 
it. I sue because I have no wish to command it.” | 

“ Command it?’ 

* Ay, comm ” she repeated. “Iam armed with | 
; 1 natures shrink from—death! Leave 

with the dead. I wonld watch the remains of him 
i nurtured at my breast—perform the last rites due to | 
his memory and his race! 


There be 













| 













smoke and emit faint sparks—which the ayah no sooner 
perceived than she commenced the death-song, which 
she continued to sing till they burst into a bright 
blaze. 

“ At last! ” she exclaimed, with a smile of triumph ; 
“at last!” 

Without a moment’s hesitation, or betrayal of weak- 

ness, she firmly mounted the pile she had so laboriously 
reared, and, taking the head of Meeran in her lap, ap- 
plied the torch. The wood being for the most part 
rottea and extremely dry, it.was soon in a blaze. 

“ Burn! ” she said, as she continued to fan it with her 
hands, “ till of the living and the dead no vestige shal! 
remain save their mingled ashes! Pride of my soul! 
light of my eyes!” she continued, addressing the body: 
“thy nurse has not strewed thy pile with the precious 
spices and the balm of India; but it shall yield a more 
costly perfume than rajah’s pyre ever gave—the incense 
of a devoted, faithful heart!” 

Voices were heard below, entreating her to descend, 
' to let down the ladder. They were those of Colonel 
Butler, Joe Beans, and the sexton, who from the church- 


| yard had witnessed the smoke and flames issuing 


through the boarded windows of the _bell-cliamber. 


| Zara heeded them not, but with a calm air, unmoved 


by the scorching flames which had already enveloped her 
person, continued her lament over the remains of her 

ster-son, till her voice becamechoked. Even then her 
eyes continued to gaze upon him. The last look which 
fell upon the features of Meeran Hafaz was one of love, 


| devotion, and agony. 


Long ere the villagers could arrive with assistance, 
the desperate act was aecomplished ; both were ashes. 
(To be continued.) 





How THEY LOOK aT 1T.—With what different feel- 


ings different persons will look upon the coming of 
The first step which for six | this bright spring. To some it will speak only hope, 


and joy, and blessedness. To others the tender blade 
of grass upon which the eye falls—the budding trees, 
the serene blue skies, the fragrant, many-hued flowers 
—will all be so many elements of pain and distress; 
| for that soft breeze stirs the grass over a new-made 
grave, and all that brightness and beauty seems but a 
wretched mockery. “Why? why? why?” the im- 
patient soul constantly reiterates, as.it vainly seeks to 
reconcile itself to the change between the hope of the 
last spring-time and the sadness of this. There are 
moments when one is satisfied submissively to leave 
this question unsolved; but nature, strong and self- 
asserting, soon moans again in her pain; and so all 
over the land are they who will turn away, sick at 
heart, from the brightness ad beauty of this coming 
spring.—F. F. 





A ROSE WITHOUT A THORN. 


I sought it in the sunny glade, 
I sought it in the mountain shade, 
At each bright morning’s-dawn; 
And where the rippling fountain play’d, 
At eve I sought it while I stray’d— 
A rose without a thorn. 


And thus I said, “ While here I stay, 
T'll seek it each successive day, 
Ere my frail life be gone ;, 
T'll make my search, and oh! I'll find 
The prize on which I've set my mind— 
A rose without a thorn. 
Through every summer bower I roved, 
I sought it ’mid the flowers I loved, 
Which raised their heads at morn; 
When shone the silv’ry moon at night, 
I sought it still beneath her light— 
A rose without a thorn. 


“ Alas!” I sigh’d, “ ’tis fruitless chase ;” 
And now dejected from my race, 
I sat me down forlorn ; 
I could not find in sunny bowers 
In which I'd pass’d so many hours— 
A rose without a thorn. 


Lonely I sat beside my hearth, 
A vision stole across my path, 
The future to adorn; 
“ And ha!” I cried, “shall I yet gain 
The prize I’ve sought so long in vain— 
A rose without a thorn?” 


I found it not in sunny glade, 

I found it not in mountain shade, 
Nor where bright flowers adorn ; 

I found it in thy noble heart, 

So full of love, so free from art— 
A rose without a thorn. 


I found it in thy mind’s own grace; 
Which shows itself in heart and face, 
Thy spirit, Heaven-born ; 
And now I know thy priceless love 
Is far to me all words above— 
A rose without a thorn. C. K. 











Lr£vuTENANT JACKSON, of the Bengal Engineers, has 
been sentenced to four years’ penal servitude for beat- 
ing his native servant to death. 


Tue Court photographer, Joseph Albert, in Munich, 
has discovered anew method of taking full life-size 
photographs upon canvas, 

THE largest railway carriage factory in the world is 
said to be at Berlin, Prussia; it employs 1,500 men and 
turns out cartiages to the value of nearly 1,500,000 dol- 
lars per annum. 

A GAMEKEEPER in the distriet of Orieff observed a 
fox’s nest in a sandbank a few days ago, and while dig- 
ging out the nest discovered therein nine muir-fowl, 
four lambs, three ducks, one pheasant, six plovers, and 
the leg of a sheep. 


Some experiments have been made at:Fermoy with 
Captain Norton’s shell, adapted to the Enfield rifle, and 
charged with solid phosphorus. The shell, projected 
from a dragoon’s pistol, lodged in a deal board, and 
burnt with « fierce flame for several minutes. 


| THe Turks have begun to use postage-stamps. They 
| have them of four different colours; but, as the Ma- 

hommedan religion forbids the taking of portraits, the 
| stamps bear the: fac-simile of the Sultan’s signature, in- 
stead of his likeness. 

At Black Creek (Canada West) oil region a sublime 
spectacle was lately witnessed. The creek had got 
obstructed, and the oil collecting on its surface was 
set on fire, when immediately the whole creek was in 
a flame, catching the trees upon it banks and doing 
much damage. For rods, it is stated, the creek ap- 

eared as a boiling cauldron, darting sheets of red 
Kame high in the air to an altitude of nearly fifty 
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PART V. 
LABOUR, LAW, AND PROPERTY. 


I HAVE already more than once alluded to a fact 
which must be admitted by whoever gives a moment’s 
serious attention to the early history of society— 
namely, that all institutions, customs, and ideas which 
flow from the constitution, mental or physical, the 
wants, the desires, the passions, of man, must have ex- 
isted in some rude state, from the beginning. I have 
shown, among other things, that the elements of all 
the useful arts were created by the first attempts of the 
primitive inhabitants of the Earth to feed, clothe, and 
house themselves in a befitting manner. Pursuing the 
same course of reasoning, we arrive at the conclusion 
that some form of commerce or exchange must always 
have existed ; for, without this, men might have lived 
in juxtaposition, but not in mutual dependence, and | 
would not have felt the necessity of remaining in 
society, or of applying the rules of right in their in- | 
tercourse one with another. 

The principle of the division of labour, the theoreti- | 
cal discovery of which is claimed by modern times, is | 
so fully indicated by the nature of things, that it must | 
have been applied as soon as two individuals of the 
game species existed. In the Family, the husband | 
would undertake one class of duties, the wife another, 
the children a third. Various capacities would suggest 
various occupations. Some members of a tribe would 
hunt, others would fish, others would sow and reap, 
others would tend the flocks; and it would be ab- 
solutely impossible for every individual to consume 
all he produced, and nothing but what he pro- 
duced. 

It may have been, indeed, that at the outset every- 
thing was brought to one common stock, and aban- 
doned for general consumption under the superintend- 
ence of the Elders. But the tendency of man to in- 








dividuality would soon bring this primitive state of | 
things to aclose; and one of two solutions would be the | 
inevitable result. Either a system of barter would be | 
established, and this, probably, was the case at first, in 
most instances, or the chiefs, or chief, would come to be 
considered to be the rightful owner and distributor of | 
all produce, and this would account for the rise of serf- 
dom or vassalage, upon ‘which all the great early Em- 

pires were based, for the passage from an absolute claim 

to all the produce of labour to a claim upon the person 

of the labourer is a short one. 

We have here, therefore, the origin of two distinct 
forms of Civilization, the contrast and conflict between 
which occupies nearly all History. Despotism and 
commerce have, from the beginning, been rival powers ; 
and have in all ages endeavoured to destroy one 
another. 

It must not be supposed, however, that, under any 
system, the practice of exchange was ever entirely 
abandoned. In its most simple and elementary form it 
has always been applied in every country and in every 
age. The savages of the interior of Africa, of America, 
of the Islands of the Pacific, as well as the subjects of 
Asiatic despotisms and members of civilized com- 
munities, submit with amazing uniformity to this con- 
dition of our Nature. 

The history of the wonderful modification which the 
commercial spirit, in the widest sense of the term, has | 
produced in society from the very outset, would belong | 
in part to my subject; but the facts are so varied and | 
numerous that I cannot even, at present, undertake the 
slightest sketch of them. Suffice it to say, that Money, 
or the portable sign of value, whether it be of gold or | 
silver, or shells or salt, or leaves of trees or paper, 
seems to have been amorg the earliest inventions of | 
those most ingenious of men—traders. Its necessity, 
however, was not felt for the internal exchanges of one 
tribe ;.or even for the limited commerce in grain and 
cattle carried on between neighbouring nations in very 
primitive times. 

The influence of Commerce, if left to itself, would 
naturally be to knit all mankind together in the bonds 
of mutual interest. More powerful influences, there- 
fore, must have counteracted it in early ages, in order 
to cover the world with various nations looking at each 
other in mutual hatred and mistrust. 

Chief among these—the only one, indeed, on which I 
can here bestow any notice—is the spiritof War. This 
Spirit seems deeply implanted in our nature, and can- 
not therefore be eradicated, though a useful direction 
may possibly be given to it. In comparatively early 
times, it raged with ungoverned fury; so that scarcely 
was the earth covered in part with a meagre population 
than it began to operate as a check to further increase. 
It may be that the secret reason of its development: was 
the insufficiency of the means of su i from 
ignorance; but its immediate cause seems to have been 
the detestable crime of personal ambition. 

Men of violent passions and boundless desires, dis- 
satisfied with their legitimate share of the scanty 
ducts of the young earth, instead of applying their 











energies to multiply those productions, conceived the | 
idea of taking advantage of the industry of their less | 
turbulent neighbours. Within particular states, their | 
claims may have been easily complied with, aceording | 
to the process already remarked upon, and the guardians 
of the public stock might justify by specious reasons the 
abuse of confidence by which they became its owners ; 
but independent communities would resist such extra- 
ordinary pretensions, and wars would arise, ending in 
extermination or servitude. 

Nearly all the colossal Empires of early times present 
themselves to our view as composed of a vast number 
of small tribes, ill-connected together, having no 
common interests, creeds, or even language ; but kept 
in a state of precarious submission—not undiversified by 
revolt—from fear of some energetic race, following no 
other profession than that of the sword, and governed 
by a dynasty pretending to divine origin. 

There is nothing more opposed to truth than the idea 
entertained by some, of the prolonged placid existence 
of these Empires, of the tranquil succession of intermi- 
nable lines of monarchs; and it may perhaps be dis- 





covered by criticism that whenever tradition speaks of | 
| a new dynasty, reference is not made to a mere change | 


of the reigning family, but to the displacement of one 
dominating tribe by another, in consequence of a 
victorious insurrection. 

A difficult topic remains to be treated—the rise of 
Legislation,—properly so called. If we could arrive, 
approximately, at the date when this took place, we 
should have ascertained the true limits of our subject. 
There is a marked difference between the period when 
Man was content, if I may so express myself, to work 
outwardly, to follow the impulse of expansion, to seize 
and apply the principles which rose naturally to the 


| 


not overpass, but which they can legitimately traverse 
on its whole extent. 

This heresy, which counts a vast number of practical 
disciples, would never have been theoretically main- 
tained but for erroneous notions of law, conceived by 
some writers, as if Law contained within itself the 
necessity of compliance. Now Laws, on the contrary, 
are essentially capable of transgression; they deal with 
the ideas of Light and Wrong, and include the idea of 
Penalty. Without this idea, indeed, they would be 
mere iragments of ineffectual advice. 

It is the province of the noblest department of philo- 
sophy to discover the point at which the social utility 
of punishment ceases; for every atom of suffering in- 
flicted beyond what is necessary to ensure a strict ex- 
ecution of the law is gratuitous tyranny. The 
progress of civilization has in all countries been 
signalized by a mitigation in the severity of punish- 
ments; and there is no surer sign of the preva- 
lence of barbarism than the multiplicity and horrid cha- 
, and the frequency of sequestration, 
fe-penalties. In all probability, as in 
the highest perfection of humanity 
will be a return to the practice of primitive ages when, 
before the establishment of codes, all punishments seem 
to have worn a character of paternal leniency. 

The objects of enduring legislation must be anterior 
to that legislation. Everything that Law creates Law 
can destroy, and no law can permanently establish any- 
thing which was not previously indicated by Nature. 
Millions of invented statutes have had their day, but 
the few primordial rules suggested by the development 
of human instincts will be co-lasting, as they have been 
coeval, with humanity. It is diflicult to determine, 
however, whether the great capital laws first presented 














surface of his mind; and that other period when he | themselves alone, or whether they were laid down 


found it necessary to pause in his progress, to look back 
upon the path he had traversed, and establish rules to 


amidst a variety of minute dispositions of mere tem- 
porary use. History seems to suggest the latter hypo- 


modify his own condition, and restrain the motions of thesis; but in the ordinary course of argument I should 
his successors within certain limits. | have been led to adopt the former. 


This change of conduct was the result of no solemn | 


deliberation, of no calm and official study ; but came 
about gradually, in obedience to the imperious force of 
circumstances. A child, to use a familiar illustration, 
learns only by experience of many troubles, the neces- 


| sity of treading with caution, and the acquisition of 


this knowledge is the consequence and the sign of the 
development of greater strength and more overwhelm- 
ing wants. Society, by its very increase of nature, dis- 
covered at the same time the expanding horizon of its 
destinies, and the duty of regulating its actions. It es- 
tablished Laws to assist and limit its endeavours; as 
poets, in order to escape from the dangerous exuberance 
of prose, laid down their rhythmical rules, 

It is remarkable that the further we go back—as 


Indeed, it would appear natural that the first isolated 
laws, before fhe period of codes arrived, should have 
been mere generalizations of decisions delivered in par- 
ticular disputes, and the subjects of disputes are, of 
course, less anid less artificial in proportion as society 
itself is less artificial. Most laws have reference to 
the protection of property; but before the existence of 
this institution the field of legislation must have been 
wonderfully restricted. 

The first recorded crime was caused by envy between 
manand man. It led to murder, punished at Divine 
suggestion by expulsion from society. Jealousy must 
have been an early source of violence, though it was 
based on a perception of the truth that the integrity ef 
marriage was necessary to the preservation of the human 





long, at least, as History comes to our aid—the more 
ambitious do we find systems of Legislation to be. AH 
early codes pretend to the power of moulding man at 
will, and of giving an arbitrary direction to society. | 
Then comes the period, during which, disgusted by the 
resistance met with in the nature of things, legislators | 
undertake only to assist: and lastly, the epoch in which 
they seek to do no more than to protect. 

This general view of the progress which marks the 
history of positive legislation suggests the idea that, for 
a long time, men did altogether without its assistance ; 
for all Utopian codes. whether signed by Minos, Draco, 
or Lycurgus, are, by their very wording, framed to cor- 
rect the accumulated evils of a previous state. Now, 
this state must have been that of peoples governed to a 
certain extent by chance—now following the dictates of 
natural sense, now obeying the impulses of passion, full 
of a desire for well-being, and seeking it on every side 
—but perpetually falling into mistakes, and learning, 
as I have said, by melancholy experience, the necessity | 
of method. 

In all times, there would exist among the Elders a | 
traditionary store of simple maxims; but the time 
would come when those maxims would be insufficient 
to meet rapidly rising new cireamstances, and when the | 
development of bad passions would prevent voluntary 
compliance with them even when applicable. I have 
already indicated how natural it was for the old men of 
a tribe, exasperated by disobedience to advice which 
they must have considered salutary, to transport the 
authority they exercised in their families into public 
affairs; and to enforce-where they had originally been 
accustomed only to persuade. The sword may then be 
said to have been substituted for eloquence, and the seH- 
constituted representatives of society assumed the awful 
right of punishment. 

The word Law has been improperly applied to the 
forces of Nature, which aet, in reality, with wnvarying 
uniformity, and seem to produce different results only 
by means of unperceived combinations. At first sight 
this confusion of terms seems calculated to produce no 
evil consequences; but had it never taken place we 
should have been spared the infliction of the schools 
which maintain that men’s actions should be limited 
merely by their power and their desires, that this power 
and these desires, like the natural forces which govern 
the universe, move in a definite sphere which they can- 














species. Its evil effects most probably gave rise to 
regulations that sanctioned marriage, and put it under 
the immediate protection of society before punishment 
was inflicted upon those who obeyed its impulses. ‘Ihe 
common sense of mankind is even now lenient towards 
offences that have their origin in an exaggerated sus- 
ceptibility with reference to the sanetity of love. 

But it cannot have been very long before the crea- 
tion of the institution of property introduced its com- 
plications. The fact of individual possession flows 
from the fact of individual existence. Thine and Mine 
are derived from Meand Thee. The only difficulty 
invoked in the question of property is that men have 
not always practically converted the proposition, “ what 
is mine is not yours” into its opposite, “ what is youts 
is not mine.” One of the chief objects of legislation is 
to put a limit to the tendency of every individual to 
absorb the possessions of others as his own. 

I have not to discuss the economical question of 
the origin of property. The maxim now generally 
received is that it is derived from labour, because the 
old idea of original occupation is dissipated bytao 
fact that property existed before land was eceupiéd 
by individuals at all. 

To go no further back, the Pastoral evidently pre 
ceded the Agricultural ages, and men possessed flocks 
and herds before they claimed fields and forests. Even 
when cultivation began its first timid attempts, eweps 
were raised for the account of tribes and families on 
the first patch of fertile soil that presented itself, jest 
as the wandering Arabs now demand in turn a meagre 
harvest from the first valley near which they pitch 
their tents. It is evident, however, as I have already 
said, that no real progress in agriculture could be made 
under this system; and the tiller of the ground soon 
began to insist upon a long lease from society. 

One more page, and the picture or sketch will be 
complete. Horace Sr. Jot. 





A very beautiful window has just been put up in 
Canterbury Cathedral opposite the spot shown as the 
scene of Thomas & Becket’s murder. ‘The designs and 
drawings are by a Miss Clarke, who painted two win- 
dows some P i ago for the ancient church of St. Mar- 
tin, Canterbury. The history of the design is Becket's 
life and death. 
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THE PROPOSED 
SHAKESPEARE MONUMENT. 


—>_—_- 

Ir seems at last, that after a lapse of nearly three 
hundred years, the admirers of the great Bard are dis- 
posed to bestir themselves towards the erection of a 
Memorial of some kind or other in the metropolis, 
which shall be dedicated to his memory. Of the form 


this tardy testimonial is to take, nothing is yet known, | 
any more than is the site on which it is proposed to be | 


erected; yet we are assured that a project for the de- 
sired end is in course of organization. We trust if it 
should ever, in the words of the poet, assume— 

A local habitation and a name, 
that it will be alike honourable to the country and the 
For this purpose, we find the portals of Old 


maa. 

Drury are to be thrown open on the 50th inst., when a 
Grand Melangé Dramatique, selected from his most 
favourite plays will be presented, under the immediate 
patronage of their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. The name of William Charles 
Macready testifies to the genuineness of the undertaking, 


which, with the galaxy of histrionic talent, it will call 
into action for the occasion, cannot fail to be a splendid 
success. 

A second project, more immediately connected with 
the birth-place of the Poet have also been offered by his | 
admirers at Stratford, where in contrast to the poverty 
of the metropolis, there are already an abundance of 
memorials existing. His grave, his bust, his house, 
his garden, are all and each identified in perpetuity 
with the name of Shakespeare. If we are not misin- 
formed on the subject, the enthusiasm of his local 
admirers has recently verged upon the brink of profana- | 
tion, regardless of the solemn adjuration upon his tomb | 
which closes with the emphatic sentence: 

Blest be he who spares these stones, 
And curs’d be he who moves my bones. 

It has even been proposed to search for, and if found, 
to submit those sacred bones to scientific examination. 
The unseemly sacrilege will not be permitted by 
Englishmen. 

A third project, directed to the same end, has also 
been submitted to the public notice in the following 
terms :— 

“The Ter-centenary of Shakespeare’s birth, April 
23, 1864. 

“The approaching three-hundredth anniversary of 
Shakespeare's birth calls forth many suggestions as to 
its celebration ; amongst them, the idea of rendering fit 
homage to the memory of the Poet, by the erection of a 


present the literature and art of the age; and therefore 
solicits the immediate aid of all interested in the move- 
| ment. The progress already made has been most satis- 
| factory; the Dramatic Authors’ Society has promised 
| its cordial co-operation ; and other important adhesions 
are daily received.” 
| The public has, therefore no less than three distinct 
schemes pointing to one end, before it, for choice and 
adoption. That the object of each is praiseworthy 
and entitled to consideration is beyond doubt, and it 
may be hoped that, as in the multitude of counsellors 
there is wisdom, so out of the variety of schemes pro- 
pounded something will be produced that, associated 
| with the name of its native Bard, will be honourable to 
the country and the age. 

But we also have a desire to honour the imperish- 
able name of William Shakespeare, and, while so 
doing, to afford heartfelt gratification to every lover of 
his language. Our memorial shall be one that will be 
appreciated and welcome to the hearts and homes of 
his countrymen, and will consist of a series of about 


TWENTY ILLUSTRATIONS 
of scenes from his most favourite plays, under the title 


| of the 


SHAKESPEARE GALLERY. 
These will be published in the form of supplements 
to the Lonpoy Reaper at intervals of three or four 
weeks. The first of the series, illustrative of a scene 
from OTHELLO, is published with the present number of 


| Tue Lonpon READER. 


The immortality of genius has never been more ex- 
pressively realized than in the case of 


The Poet of all ages and all climes, 


William Shakespeare, whose fame is as widely reflected, 
and whose inspirations are as deeply felt this day, after 
a lapse of more than three centuries, as it could possibly 
have been when, revelling in the vitality of profound 
thought and rich imaginings, he delighted the 
courtiers, and: won smiles of approval from the 
Maiden Queen of England. The fact is evidenced 
to - of the present generation by the homage daily 
paid to his genius—by the delight imparted by 
his wondrous creations, and by the admiration that 
still keeps his name among our household words, and 
his memory enshrined in our hearts, and yet it is 
strange, that with all this admiration, this world-wide 
homage to his genius, this pride of his memory, there 
is, beyond his glorious works, not to this day—besides 
the very indifferent monument of Shoemacher in West- 
minster Abbey—any actual memorial of the existence 
of Shakespeare to be found in the metropolis of the 
country he has honoured by his transcendent genius. 
We have statues of kings, of warriors, of statesmen, 
and of philosophers. We have memorial crosses, 
and tablets, and have interwoven history and allegory, 





lasting National Monument, presents itself prominently 
to the minds of the millions who speak the language 
and acknowledge the humanising genius of the great 
dramatist. 

“ The idea thus universally felt has taken a definite 
form, and received a distinct utterance amongst a num- | 
ber of literary and scientific men, who have come for- 
ward to initiate a movement which can only require 
publicity to obtain for it the sympathy and support of 
all classes. 

“In connection with this movement, a preliminary 
meeting of the members of the “ Urban Club” was re- 
cently held at St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell—a spot 
peculiarly interesting to the antiquarian, the scholar, 
and the dramatist, as the place where periodical litera- 
ture was originated by Cave (Sylvanus Urban) and de- 
veloped by Johnson, the foremost of Shakespeare’s com- 
mentators: where David Garrick, one of the ablest of 
Shakespeare’s stage exponents, made his first essay as 
am actor: and where, for some years past a number of 
the poet’s ardent admirers have commemorated the an- 
niversary of his birth by a festival to his memory. 

“ The unanimous feeling expressed at this Meeting, 
was that means should be taken to raise the requisite 
funds for the erection of a Statue (or other befitting 
Monument to Shakespere) on a site to be hereafter 
selected, in London, the heart of the nation, where the 
living thoughts of the mighty dramatist first took root. 

“It will be acknowledged that the noble legacy of 
genius bequeathed to us by Shakespeare demands the 
special recognition now contemplated. Germany has 
raised statues to Goethe and Schiller; France to 
Corneille and Moliere; Scotland to Burns and Scott; 
Ireland to Goldsmithand Moore. England honours the 
memory of her illustrious warriors, statesmen, and 
savans, by public monuments, yet has no National 
Memorial of her greatest Poet. 

“ The originators of this project for the remedy of a 
rational neglect, appeal for aid and co-operation, not 
to any one class or section of society, but to all who 
love the large and liberal nature of the Poet. 

‘‘ The Provisional Committee which has been formed 
anxiously awaits the opportunity of merging itself in 


fact and fiction, in illustration of the achievements in 
the battle-field, the senate, and the schools, but of 
William Shakespeare there is not one accredited me- 
morial in the City where the flame of his genius first 
burst forth— 

In thoughts that breath and words that burn. 

The world—and especially the English world—has 
not been unmindful of the name of the master-mind 
that still holds it in the thrall of sweet enchantment; 
but its praise has hitherto been inexpensive to it. We 
have been content to enjoy the feast and allow posterity 
to pay the cost of it. We have had commemorative 
meetings, pageants and lectures. We have, in honour 
of his glorious conceptions, edited, re-edited and com- 
mentated his works, till some of them would be 
scarcely recognizable by him. We have put this part 
through the crucible to purify it from occasional spots, 
polished this sentence as too rough for our refined 
tastes, and struck out scenes that offend {fastidious 
criticism—but we have not yet set about erecting such 
a Memorial of William Shakespeare as should be 
honourable us well to the illustrious dead as to the 
grateful living. 





The first edition of Othello was entered at Stationers’ 
Hall by Thomas Walkley, on the 6th of October, 1621, 
as “ The Tragedie of Othello, the Moor of Venice,” and 
in the following year he published the edition for 
which he had thus claimed the copy, under the follow- 
ing title, “ The Tragedie of Othellothe Moore of Venice, 
as it hath been divers times acted at tie Globe and the 
Blackfriars, by his Majesty’s servants. Written by 
William Shakspeare.” 

The following address was prefixed to the work :— 


“Tne STATIONER TO THE READER. 


“To set forth a booke without an epistle, were like 
to the old English proverb, ‘a blue coat without a badge,’ 
and the author being dead, I thought good to 
take that piece of work upon me. To commend it I 
will not—for that which is good I hope every man will 
commend without intreaty—and I am the bolder, be- 





@ more permanent Executive, which shall generally re- 


cause the author’s name is sufficient to vent his worke. 





| Thus leaving every one to the liberty of judgment, I 


have. ventured to t this 
general censure.— Yours, 


play and leave it to the 


“Tomas WALEKLEY.” 


The story of Othello is taken from a collection of 
novels by Gio Giraldi Cinthio, entitled Hecatommithi 
Il moro di Venezia, being the seventh novel of the 
tLird decade. The work was translated into French 
in 1584, and through this version the novel came into 
English, A tale in the “ Arabian Nights” has also, it is 
supposed, furnished some of the incidents of the play. 

Much doubt has always existed as to the precise 
period at which this play was produced, and various 
datcs have been assigned without positively fixing any as 
the true one. It is, however, certain the play of the 
Moor of Venice was acted before Queen Elizabeth 
during her visit to the Lord Keeper Burleigh, at Hare- 
field, in 1602; and again we find an entry of its per- 
formance at the Banqueting House, Whitehall, on the 
1st of November, 1604. 

The movements of the Turkish fleet correspond so 
exactly with the historical facts that preceded the 
Turkish conquest of Cyprus in 1571, that they were, 
doubtless, not absolute inventions of the poet. 

The plot of the tragedy of “Othello” is partly 
Italian, partly Oriental, and in few words may be 
thus described:—Othello, a soldier of fortune in the 
service of the Venetian Republic, wins the affections of 
Desdemona, only daughter of Brabantio, a senator, 
and, without the knowledge of the father, marries her. 
Upon the fact becoming known to Brabantio, he 
appeals. to the Doge in Council at the very moment 
that messengers have arrived with information that 
the Turks were about to attack the island of Cyprus, 
and Othello had been sent for to receive his commission 
as general of the Venetian force sent for its defence. 
Called upon to answer the complaint of Brabantio, 
he explains the mode by which he had acquired the 
affections of the lady to the satisfaction of the Doge 
and Council, and a reluctant consent is given to the 
union by the exasperated father. Othello is then in- 
vested with command, and, with his wife, sails for his 
destination, accompanied by two lieutenants, Cassio 
and Iago, the former an easy, unsuspecting dupe, the 
latter an intriguing and dangerous traitor, who has a 
personal feeling against Othello, and gratifies his hatred 
by inciting him to jealousy and to the murder of Des- 
demona. There is, of course, an under-plot in which 
Cassio, Iago, and Emelia, the wife of the latter, are 
brought through a series of intrigues which end in the 
death of Cassio, and, ultimately, the traitor Iago falls 
by the hand of the deceived Moor. 

The action of the scene represented in the engraving 
is at the moment when Desdemona, in reply to her 
father’s appeal, has knelt before him to exonerate her- 
self from a charge of undutifulness, and then turning 
to her husband, proclaims the undivided duty now due 
to him. 

Acr I.—Scene III. 
A Council Chamber in Venice—The Doge, Senators, and 
Officers, $c., Fe. 

BRABANTIO.— Come hither, gentle mistress, 
Do you perceive in all this noble company 
Whom most you owe obedience ? 


DrspEMONA (kneeling).—My noble father, 
I do perceive here a divided duty. 
To you I am bound for life and education— 
My life and education both do warn me 
How to respect you—you are the lord of duty; 
Iam hitherto your daughter. But here’s my husband, 
And so much duty as my mother show’ 
To you, preferring you before her father, 
So much I challenge that I may profess 
Due to the Moor, my lord. 


BraB.— God be with you—I have done. 
Come hither Moor. 
I here do give thee that, with all my heart, 
Which, but thou hast already, with all my heart 
I would keep from thee. 





Tue Polish leader Kononowicz has been captured 
by a stratagem, and is about to be shot. His band 
remains undiminished. 

Ir is reported that an old lady has left £10,000 to 
the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruetly to 
Animals, to be expended solely in a reform of the 
slaughter-houses of London. 

Mr. H. P. TRvEFIrrt, in a work with/the barren title 
of “ New Views of Baldness,” describeS shaving as “a 
vain attempt on the part of man to prevent the growth 
of eight feet of hair on his chin during twenty-four 
years of his life.” 

As a proof of the immense number of persons who 
attended the races in the Bois de Boulogne on Sunday, 
the 31st ult. the ipts for admission to the course 
amounted to 81,000fr., a higher sum than was ever 
before received. Instead of 87 horses, the number en- 
tered for the Paris Grand Prize this year 127 have been 
already entered for 1864, 
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ELSIE OF HADDON. 
_ > 
CHAPTER XV. 

There was a sound of revelry by night. 
——————and bright 

The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men; 

A thousand hearts beat happily, and when 

Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 

Soft eyes looked love to eyes that spoke again, 

And all went merry as a marriage bell! 

But hush! hark! 

MaGnus came early in the afternoon, in order to have 
® private conversation with Mrs. Garnet, to whom he 
intended to open his heart fully. 

He asked for her as soon as he arrived, and was im- 
mediately shown up into her chamber, into which both 
Alice and her daughter had been crowded, by the in- 
coming of their guests. As he entered, Alice came for- 
ward with a smiletomeethim. Elsie started violently, 
coloured brightly, and ere any one could prevent her, 
even if they had wished, flew from the room. 

As she flew by him, Magnus fixed one passionate, re- 
proachful look upon her, and said, in a hurried voice : 

“ Pear nothing, Elsie! I will never trouble you.” 

Alice, still smiling, pointed him to a chair. 
down, dropped his forehead upon his hands for a mo- 
mont, sighed heavily, looked up, and opened his story. 
He told Alice that he had discovered, to his eternal 
sorrow, that Elsie did not love him, that though to re- 
sign her was like resigning his hope of heaven, yet 
every principle of justice and honour obliged him to do 
80; he concluded by asking her opinion as to the best 


Byron. 


He sat | 


manner of breaking this affair to General Garnet, so as | 


to shield Elsie from his indignation. 

“ And sq you wish togive Elsie up? ” 

“ Wish!” and Magnus dropped his forehead into his 
palms with a groan that might have startied the house, 
bad they been listening. Then, lifting his head up 
again, he said sternly, almost fiercely : 

“ Listen! If Elsie loved me, not all the power of 
earth should sever her from me! But she does not, and 
it is all over!” 

“ And who told you she did not love you ? ” inquired 
Alice, smiling at his vehemence, and sighing as her 
thoughts flew back to the past, when she was resigned 
in spite of herself, “‘ Who told you that Elsie did not re- 
turn your love? ” 

With a gesture of despair, Magnus recounted all that 
had passed between himself and Elsie, and ended, as 
be had begun, with a groan, dropping his head upon 
his hands. * 

“Oh, Magnus! with all your knowledge—with your 
classic, and mathematic, and philosophic, and metaphy- 


sic’ learnieg—with al! your knowledge, not to know | 
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[AN EPISODE IN THE PAST HISTORY OF ELSIE. | 


a young girl’s heart better than that! Oh, Magnus! | 
‘with all your getting, get wisdom, get understand- | slowly into the seat just vacated. 


,” 


| in 


| Alice, Cousin Alice! Do you mean to intimate what | 


sometimes I have madly hoped—that I have been mis- 
taken, that Elsie does——” 

“That Elsie loves you a thousand-fold more now that 
she avoids you, than she did while she laughed and 
talked, and romped with you. Oh, man! you should 
have found this out for yourself, and not have put me 
to the shame of betraying my child. And now, never 
let me hear another word of your self-sacrificing resig- 
nation of Elsie’s hand; or I shall take you at your word, 
as she would do now, for I don’t believe in it. I have 
more faith in the cruellest demonstrations of a down- 
right honest, sincere, human passion, than in all the 
self-martyrizing resignation in the world! Go, Mag- 
nus! You will find Elsie in the ball-room. 





He entered the ball-room, which was resplendent and 


joyous with light and music, and gay and brilliant | 


company. Magnus slowly made his way through the 
| crowd in search of his lady-love, but nodding, smiling, 
| shaking hands, according to the degree of his acquaint- 
ance with the individuals that made up the company. 
Magnus found his lady-love. She was sitting at the 
farthest extremity of the room, the centre of a circle of 
| sprightly young people, who were eagerly engaged in 
asking her questions concerning her residence abroad. 
As Magnus gently broke through this circle, and ap- 
proached her side, her eyes fell, and her colour rose. 
Her young friends, with a smile, a laugh, or an arch 
glance, dropped off, one by one, leaving the lovers 
alone. 
And now Elsie’s eyes were dropped to the ground, 
and her colour mounted to her temples. 





At the same moment a young gentleman came up, 
and asked the pleasure of her hand in the next quad- | 
rille. 

Elsie, with a start, and a sigh of relief, suffered him | 
to lead her forth to the head of the cotillion. 

I am sure Dr. Hardcastle was unconscious of the | 


and ‘valking leisurely, came up to Elsie, and dropped 


And at that very instant, as if to try his patience to 
ihe utmost, up came Ulysses Ramsey, and holding out 
his hand, in quite a confident way, asked the pleasure 
of her hand in the next quadrille. 

She threw a swift glance to his face, then dropped 
her eyes, and replied in a low tone: 

“T shall not dance again to-night.” 

“Why?” he asked, “will you not dance again 
to-night ?” 

But she coloured so deeply, and looked so distressed, 
that he desisted from questioning her. 

At last Elsie, of herself, said in a very low voice : 

“ Mother told me not to dance, unless it were to make 
up a set that could not otherwise be completed.” 

The light of an unutterable joy shone on the face of 
Magnus. He caught her hand with a strong, almost 
crushing clasp—his bosom heaved—his eyes kindled 
and smouldered. He stooped his lips near Elsie’s ear 
to whisper something, but her cheek blazed. : 

And just then a slight bustle at the other extremity 
of the room attracted their attention. Exclamations of 
astonishment, joy, and wonder, were intermingled with 
many words of cordial greeting, and of hearty wel- 
coming. Above all noises were heard the jocund tones 
of old Mr. Hardcastle. The bustle widened in the 
crowd, like eddies in the water where a stone had just 
been cast, and the crowd seemed to be swayed towards 
the place where our lovers sat. The centre of this 
crowd was a young man of rather effeminate, but 
exceeding personal beauty, tall, and slightly, but 
elegantly proportioned; with Grecian features, a fair, 
roseate complexion, golden hair, and light, soft, hazel 
eyes. He was receiving, and gracefully and graciously 
acknowledging, the devoirs of all around him, who 
were also moving with him towards Magnus and Elsie. 
As he drew near, they both simultaneously exclaimed, 

“My cousin Lionel!” 

“ Lionel Hardcastle!” ' 

And both eagerly started forward, holding out their 


| angry flush and fierce glance, with which he followed | hands, in joyful welcome, before even thinking of 


| had taken her from, took his seat by the side of her, 
'and held her in conversation that made her more 
fidgety than before. 





the meanderings of the young couple through the mazes 
of the dance. 

Not so Elsie. With many a swift and furtive glance 
she detected the angry passion of her lover's face, and 
fvlt self-reproach enough to bewilder her movements. 
Never had beautiful Elsie danced with less grace, and 
never had she been so glad when the set was over. 

Her partner led her to a seat, distant from the one he 





Dr. Hardcastle now left his position across the room, 


miracle of his advent. 

Lionel at first shook hands with Magnus, then, 
seeming to yield to a sudden and irresistible impulse, 
folded him to his heart in a close brotherly embrace. 

He then took Elsie’s hand, bowed over it gracefully, 
raised it tenderly to his lips, wnen Elsie, exclaiming: 

“ Oh, my dear old playmate, I am so glad! so glad! 
that you were not lost, after all!” threw herself into 
his arms. 1 [ 

The youth’s eye and cheek kindled with a hectic 
flush, as he pressed the innocent, affectionate girl for 
an instant to his bosom, and released her to turn and 
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see Magnus grasp her arm with no very gentle hi and, 
and lead her away. To the many eager que tions of 
“ When did you arrive?” “ Where from?” “ How did 
you escape ?” “ Where have you been all this time?” 
put to him by the astonished crowd as soon as they 
recovered sufficient strength, Lionel replied : 

“To-morrow, to-morrow, I will tell you all about 
it.” 

It was inte when the ball broke up. When all the 
company had departed, a cloud ined upon the brow 
af Genel He spoke coldly to Magnus, in 


rema 


Garnet. 











reply to his “ good-nig! s the latter left the house, 
Alice looked deeply distressed. Elsie glanced from 
father to mother with a vague presentiment of imy a 
ing evil. 


CHAPTER XVL 
Ernest.—Which is the bridegroom ? 


Wilhelma.—Marry! the heir. Newman, 
Macnvs had returned home with his cousin. The 
next day the family from the Hollow dined at Mount 


General Garnet was still cold and 


} } 


Calm, by invitation. 
reserved to Magnus, but showed the most 
tention to Lionel. This at first surprised Dr. Hard- 
castle; but soon, with a haughty curl of the 
thought, 

“T see how it is; fortune has changed. 
an inheritance.” 


ic lip, he 








Afte r dinner, Lionel told a tale of an Algerine 
cruiser, of a long captivity, of a ole readth escape, 
that led t as vague an impression of rea on the min is 
of his hearers, as it leave 3 now upon the minds of my 
readers. They did not doubt his story, but they could 


not well connect the effeminate beauty of the man 


with any life of pirate-adventure, and slavery hard- | 








ships. 

Elsie was saddened for the first time in her life, and | 
she scarcely knew wherefore. During the short’| 
estrangement between and her lover, she had 
been nervous, anxious, ble; now, she was de- 
pressed. She loved her mother very tenderly, she 
loved her father passionat ind Magnus she leoved— | 
oh, how shall I say ?—witl an infinite future reserva- | 
tion. But now she saw a cloud—she was toc cuileless | 
to know wherefore — settle and deepen, dark, cold, 
and chill, between her lover and her father; and the 
happy, buoyant Elsie grew pensive and thougutful. 
General Garnet, with ail his coldness, was studiously 
polite; and Magnus was seli-possessed and social. 


There was a heavy cloud of thought and care 
the brow of General Garnet; 
well, surmised that he was consider 


upon 


ring the best manner 


of transferring the hand of the heiress of Mount Calm, | 
from the poor doctor to the rich heir of Hemlock | 
Hollow. 


Magnus continued his visits, as usual, undisturbed 
by the freezing exterior of General Garnet. 

Alice always received him with affection ; and Elsie’s 
manner to him was earnest, affectionate, tial, 
as if she wished to make up for her father’s cold 
She was no longer shy and diffident. It seer 
the presentiment of some impending misfortune, which 
she felt rather than understood, had thrown down the 





defer 
ness. 


: oi 
ned as 


barriers of her reserve, and that she could not do too 


much, in her sweet, feminine way, to assure Maguus of 
her unchangeable affection and unswerving truth. 
Her eyes waited on him, shyly, all day long, for her 


maiden pride was self-subdued, but not her maiden deli- | 


cacy. Elsie had no suspicion of what her father really 
meant, until the morning of the day upon which 
Judge Wylie’s ball was to be given. General Garnet 
called Elsie into his room, and Llanieny explained in his 
polite way—he 
cumstances beyond all human calculation or control 
had rendered it expedient that a new adjustment of 
affairs should take place, and that she must no longer 
look upon Magnus Hardcastle in the light of a suitor 
for her hand, but must, on the contrary, prepare herself 
to think of, and accept Lionel Hardcastle, to whom he 
had given permission to visit her—Elsie opened wide 
her eyes in undisguised astonishment, that her father, 
her revered father, should ask her to break her plighted 
faith; but without one atom of terror, aud without an 
instant’s hesitation, she answered : 

“Why, father, being engaged to Magnus, with yours 
and mother’s consent, I would no more forsake him 
now than if I were already his wedded wife.” 

* We shall see, Miss Garnet. I will give you time,” 
replied the Gene r al, in his soft, but ss ca: stic manner. 

“ Pather,” said Elsie, her cheek bentes with shame 
and indignation, “if I should give you to suppose 
that any lapse of time could alter my determination, I 
should be a coward or a hypocrite. Father, | would 
not have engaged myself without your consent and 
mother’s, for I should have felt that te be wron; g; but} 
having engaged myself with your consent and bless- 
ing, I “will not break that engagement, come what may. 
I promised, with your app robation, to give my hand to 
Doctor Hardeasile on Thursday w ook, and Thursday 
week, father I must do it. Doctor Hardcastle has 
lost an inheritance; an event which he rejoices in, 











marked at- 


I have lost | 


and those who knew him 


was polite even to his child—that cir- | 


| since it gives his uncle back a dearly-beloved, and 
| long-lost son. But he must not lose his wife, father, 
| he shall not.” 

General Garnet stood like one thunderstruck. His 
wife had never ventured to oppose his will, except 

To plead, lament, and sue, 
| to avert some cruel deed. His-servants had ever trem- 
| bled before him. His very neighbours and associates 
| had fallen into the habit of yielding to his inflexible 
| will; and here was a little girl of sixteen years of age, 
| with positively her own notions of right and wrong, of 
| faith and infidelity, of honowr and dishonour — and 
| telling him, with a high, unblenehing cheek, and a 
clear, unfaltering voice, that she»meant to abide by | 

| right, and eschew wrong! 
| pressed rage; his eyes “gleamed with their sinister 
| light. 
“ Father, this thing came suddenly upon me, and 
| Surprised me out of my sclf-possession, and the respect | 
| that is due to you. I spoke hastily, and, I fear, irre- | 
| verently. I earnestly repent it, and ask your pardon, 


Forgive me,” said Blsie; and she approached, and | 


would have offered herself to his-embrace. 

“Do I understand’ you to say, Miss Garnet, that you 
repent your foolish decision ?—if so, I am sincerely re- 
joiced to hear it.” 

“ No, sir. Always, father; and in all else, I will be 
your submissive child, Butdor this, sir, you, yourself, 
laid on me this other duty, which I cannot shake off. 
Forgive me.” 

General Garnet looked at her steadily, while gleamed 


that red light from his‘dark eyes, and slowly shook his 


head, as communing with himself. Then, turning sud- 
denly and muttering something that sounded very 
mueh like a threat to “break her will or break her 
heart,” he left the room; and Elsie sank down in her 
chair, and leaning upon the window-sill, raised her 
eyes to Heaven, 

Full of thought and prayer. 





CHAPTER XVIL 


Oh! sweeter far than wealth, than fame, than all, 
Is first and passionate love: it stands alone. 


THERE was a much larger, but not so select a com- 
pany, invited by the genial, social Judge Wylie, than 
assembled by the proud and reserved General 
Garnet. And by “early candle-light”—the country 
hour of assembling for a ball—the whole house—par- 
lours, chambers, family rooms, and saloon — were 
crowded to overflowing. The dining-room only was 
kept shut up, for there the two long tables were to be 
set for supper. The saloon, or “ big room,” as it is 
plainly called in old-fashioned country houses, was 
blazing with light and splendour, and pealing with 
music, and alive with young men and maidens in bs all- 
dresses, laughing, talking, wooing, flirting, dancing. 
It was something - like General Garnet’s ball on a larget 
and somewhat c oarse - scale, it must be confessed, but 
then it was such a joyous, jubilant, exultant scene! 
The young folks laughed, and talked, and danced, and 
je sted with so much gladness and freedom! And Jt udge 
Wylie moved about lau; ghing, talking, joking, gall unt- 
ing all the ugly old maids, making love to all the low- 
spirited old widews, flattering and complimenting all 
the plain girls, encouraging all shame-faced young 
gentlemen, and electrifying into joc und life all the 
“ flat and unprofitable” folks in the joyous company. 

But as I wish only to describe the early life of our | 
dear Elsie, it is not with the gay and thought less of 
that merry crowd that we have to do. You know at | 
this moment, just as well as I do, that both Elsie and | 
Magnus had too much on their minds to think of danc- 
ing. They had each come to the ball chiefly to meet | 
the other and have a talk. General Garnet would wil- | 
lingly have kept Elsie away, but he did not think it 

lite to offend Judge Wylie by doing so. But one 
e¢ he had taken care to do—to send for Lionel 

Hardcastle to escort her there. And Lionel had ridden 
in the carriage alone with Elsie from Mount Calin to 
Point Pleasant, and had had every opportunity of pur- 
suing a courtship that he had commenced almost from 
the first evening of his return. Elsie cut him short 
| inthe midst of one of his finest speeches, by telling him 
that he was making love to his cousin’s wife—or to 
one who would be so on Thursday week! 
| compelled herself to say exactly that to Lionel, to crush 
| his hopes at once. On reaching the house at Point 
Pleasant, Elsie said aloud to Magnus, who came out to 
meet them : 

“ Doctor Hardcastle, help me to thank your cousin for 
| the kind manner in which he has supplied your place in 
attending me here,” and, bowing courteously to Lionel, 
she took the arm of Magnus, and entered the saloon. 

They were now seated at the farthest extremity of 
the vast saloon, within the bay window. Elsie was 
looking very beautiful this evening. She was dressed 
in a gossamer white crape, over white satin. Hersnowy 
arms and neck were bare, and encircled by diamond 
bracelets and necklace. She was always beautiful, but 
| now her usually happy, joyous face was softened and 


that 




















} 
| 


He turned pale with sup- | 








Yes, Elsie | 





deepened into an expression of serious thought and feel- 
ing ineffably charming. Have I ever described Elsie 
to you in her blooming young womanhood? I think 
not. Let me draw her portrait as she sat there by the 


side of Magnus, for never “ had she looked so lovely.” 


She had a finer vital temperament than either of her 
parents; I donot know where she got it from, probably 
from some red-headed, fire-ea'ing cavalier of the reign 
of Charles; but she had more fire and enthusiasm than 
either of them; it occasionally glowed upon her lips, 
burned in her cheeks, and blazed in her eyes. 

In form, she was rather above the medium height, of 
small frame, delicate, but not thin, with limbs well 
covered with soft, elastic flesh, that rounded and tapered 
off in the true line of beauty. Her neck and bosom 
were beautiful beyond all poetic dreams of beauty, 
suggesting sweet thoughts of love, truth, and repose. 
| Her hair was rich and abundant, falling in a mass of 
| warm-hued, golden, auburn ringlets. Her eyes were 
| dark blue, large and languishing. Her complexion 
very fair, but warming in the cheek and lips intoa 
faint but beautiful flush; the prevailing tone of her 
countenance was half-devotional, half-voluptuous; 
indeed, the nature of every ardent temperament is 
luxurious or saintly, as moral and mental tone give ita 
bias; in hers, both were blended, and the general character 
of her whole face and form, air and manner, was 
—Harmony. There was no warring, no discord, not 
one dissonant element in that pure, that spiritualized, 
yet proud nature. She seemed now, even when talking 
and hearing others talk, to be only half-given to the 
world; to be wrapped in the vision of some delicious, 
some blissful secret; to possess some hidden, eternal 
spring of joy, in which her soul ever bathed, and that 
softened her countenance to a passionate tenderness; to 
have some secret, divine truth shrined in the temple of 
her heart, that elevated her expression to an exalted 


spirituality. 


It was the religion of love, perhaps some would say 
the enthusiasm or the fanaticism of love. 

They had been conversing. Elsie had told him all 
that had passed between herself and her father. And 
Magnus had recounted a similar scene that had taken 
place between himself and General Garnet. He had, 
as Elsie had, asserted his determination to abide by 


their betrothal. He repeated the same thing to Elsie 
now. It was this—this saving of her heart’s fondest 
hopes amid the crash of fortune—that made Hisie feel 


and look so very blessed. 

They were still conversing. He raised her hand— 
she had an exquisitely beautiful hand, elegantly shaped, 
and white as snow, and now diamond rings sparkled 
upon it; appropriate ornaments for it, as one may see. 
Well, he raised that small, white, jewelled hand, and 
looking tenderly, half-remorsefully upon it, said—and 
his voice was full-toned and melodious with love and 


sorrow: 


“This tiny, snow-white hand, sparkling with 
diamonds !—this fresh, pure, delicate thing!—a jewel 


| itself !—how can it be put to the uses to which my wife's 


hand must be put, Elsie? ” 

She looked at him with passionate devotion, saying : 

“Take the jewels off and cast them from thee, Mag- 
nus, do!” 

“ Dearest Elsie, let usgoforth from here. Thelight, 
the glare, the crowd, the noise here are insufferable. Let 
us go forth in the fresh air under the light of the holy 
Come, love! My heart hangers, faints to press 
you to itself. Come, love!” And opening a leaf of 
| the bay window, he led her forth. It was a mild, clear, 
beautiful star-light night for the season, yet the air 
was chill, and Elsie was lightly clad. He looked at 
her and glanced around. The lighted window of a sit- 
ting-room in the angle of the building showed that 
apartment te be vaecent, He led herthore. It wasyua 
of those Stu#ix Cunical wainscoted parlours so common 
in old houses. A fine fire was burning in the chimney, 
and a little old-fashioned green settee drawn up on one 
side of the fire-place. The room had an air of delightful 
snugness, comfort, and repose. He led her to this sofa 
and seated himself beside her, opened his erms and 
whispered, ‘Elsie, my pure, fresh, delicate, elegant 


stars. 


| Elsie, can you go with me indeed to share my lot of 


poverty and struggle? Oh, Elsie! if you do, will you 
never repent? Oh, Elsie! do you know what poverty 
is? born and brought up in luxury and wealth, do-you 
know what poverty is? Oh, Elsie! my little idealist, 
there is no poetry in poverty. Oh, Elsie, my little epi- 
curienne, every sense is shocked and tortured in poverty. 
You see unsightly things, you hear discordant sounds, 
you come in contact with roughness, you partake of 
coarse food; oh, Elsie! ideality is wounded and sad- 
dened, sense is shocked, and love itself, perhaps, re- 
volted!” 

“ Never! oh, never! ” she said f peteen 

“Oh, Elsie! my bright, beautiful Elsie! my delicate, 
elegant ElsieL@ 1 am worse than an executioner to 


marry you. feel it, and yet I shall do it.” 
es, let me be always with you. It will be bliss 
ineffable. I-should die if you were to leave me. My 


heart would consume itself in its own fires. I do not 
care for wealth, or rank, or distinction, or for ease or 
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luxury. ' I only care for the wealth and luxury of your} on her eloquent face with wonder, reverence, and | out relinquishing his vice-like grip, said, ina deep, 


affection, and your constant society. I do not fear to 

have ‘ideality wounded and saddened.’ No, for the soul 

creates its own poetry. I do not fear to live amid 

unsightly objects and discordant sounds, and rough | 
contacts; oh no, for the soul creates its own heaven of | 
beauty and harmony. Ido not fear to have love re- | 
volted. Oh! no, no, no! I only fear a separation 
from you. All my life is compressed within my heart, | 
and it is bursting to meet yours. I am blind, deaf, dead | 
to all but you. I have scarcely self enough to say ‘I 
have no self.” I love myself in you. Oh, my greater | 
self! my larger life!” 

So the softly flushed and moist cheeks, the heavy, 
heavy liquid eyes, and the palpitating bosom said, but 
no word escaped the parted and glowing lips. Nor 
ceuld a word have escaped between the kisses that were 
pressed upon them. Then he released her, and they | 
sat upon the old-fashioned sofa by the glowing fire in | 
the old wainscoted parlour, and, hand in hand, talked. 
Oh! how they talked! with profound earnestness. 

“Yet you have had many admirers, Elsie,” said 
Magnus, 
“Have I?” she asked. 

“Oh, Elsie, you know that you have.” 

“T try not to know it.” 

“ Why, dearest ?” 

“Because I wish I was an Eastern bride for you. 
Oh, yes! I wish that I had been reared in conventual 
seclusion, that no man’s eye had seen me until my hus- 
band ¢ame to claim me; that, then, I could have gone 
apart from the world and seen only him. That would 
have been exquisite; that would have been blissful; 
for I'do not want admiration ; I want only your heart’s 
approval. There would be such intense and concen- 
trated joy in only knowing you. My joy would be 
diluted if my heart were divided among many.” 

“But your numerous admirers, dearest? ” 

“Qh! my numerous ‘admirers, I did not finesse when 
I asked you if I really had any; for, in truth, my 
‘admirers’ never came near enough to me to breathie 
their admiration.” 

“Why was that? How was that? Tell me.” 

“Look in my eyes, love, and read your answer there, 
Peruse my heart, love. It lies open to you as a book.” 

“Nay, tell me. I love to hear you talk. It delights 
me tolisten to you. Tell me now. It is‘some sweet 
secret that will give me heaven to know. Come, love, 
be generous. Breathe the secret out upon my bosom,” 
he whispered softly, and drew her again to his heart. 
“Come, love a 

“Yes, I will. I will repress this feeling of reluctance, 
and tell you all my thoughts. Yes, for surely I feel you 
have a right to have an answer to any question you ask 
me, my higher self. Listen, then. Bend low, for I 
shall whisper very low, lest the air around should hear 
me. When you first drew meon to love you, when, 
leaf by leaf, my heart unfolded and developed under the 
life-giving warmth of your eyes, of your touch, just as 
arose buds and blooms under the rays of its sovereign, | 
the sun, it—my heart I mean, or something rising | 
within it—taught me many mysteries that neither | 
prophet, priest, nor sage could have taught me. Among 
other things it revealed to me the knowledge of all that | 
would please and all that would displease you in myself, | 
and impelled me to follow the first. It made me wish 
to-isolate myself for you. It killed the very first germ 
of vanity in my heart, and made me wish that none 
should come near enough to-me to know whether I 
were beautiful or otherwise, far less so near as to tell 
me of it. It made me shrink from all those little 
gallantries from gentlemen, which make up so large a 
portion of a belle’s life. I was so afraid of being found 
unworthy of you when you sheuld take me. But none 
ofthese things have happened to me. I come to you 
almost an oriental bride for exclusiveness, and that 
makes me so happy. I should have else been unhappy, 
should else have been unworthy of you.” 

All this was murmured slowly, softly, dreamily, as | 
though the truth stole out of a slumbering heart, while 
she lay upon his bosom, and the last words .were 
breathed forth in an almost inaudible sigh. But he 
answered with passionate vehemence, clasping her to} 
lis heart : 

“Unworthy of me! You! so beautiful! so good! so 
intellectual !—save when your highest intellect is over- 
whelmed in feeling !—yet, no—your highest intelligence 
—your spirit—is never overwhelmed! You, the heiress 
of, the haughtiest family in Sussex, and I—who 
am I?” 








“My greater self! my life-giver!—by these titles 


only I know you. Does my rank and fortune offend 
you? ~Pluck me away from them; for I am yours. 
Bury me with yourself,in some lone forest whither 
your footsteps tend; and there I will forget the world, 
while preparing the cottage for your returnateve. And 
I will not think the hours of absence long, for 
they will be filled with fervent thoughts of you. Oh! 
lisee it even in my dreams!” 

And this was not romance; but the passionate 
fanaticism of first, of early love. 

“Oh, Elsie! how you talk!” he exclaimed, gazing 





| more than you do,” answered Magnus, and then a 


| his right. 


assion. 
She blushed deeply, and bowed her crimson brow 
upon his bosom, murmuring: 
“Dol? LIamsorry. I suppose maidens do not talk 
so; do they?” 
“T do not know how maidens do or should talk, any 


singular expression passed over his countenance. He 
bent his gaze upon her, with a look of profound thought 
and searching inquiry, as though to read the depths of 
that heart she had so freely laid open to his perusal. 
And he said, very seriously, “I do not know how 
maidens talk, for I have spoken with but one maiden 
of love.” He paused, and gazed down deeply into her 
eyes, as if to read her most hidden thought and feeling 
—possibly he expected to see some trace of jealousy 
there—he saw only the calm, profound repose of love, 
deep joy, and infinite trust. He resumed: “I never | 
talked with but one maiden of love, you are my first | 
love.” Again he looked down, and saw upon her | 
beautiful face the same ineffable repose, as sho lay | 
quietly over his arm, with her face turned up | 
to his, but her whole countenance radiated with a | 
calm ecstasy, as though she were then in the posses- 
sion of all the bliss possible on earth, and they subsided 
into silence, or conversed only with their eyes. Long, 
long they remained in that still trance of joy. 





CHAPTER XVIIL 


To-night, when my head aches indeed, 

And I can neither think nor read, 

And these blue fingers will not hold 

The pen (this attic’s freezing cold) 

I tell you, I pace up and down 

This garret, crowned with love's best crown, 
And feasted with love's perfect feast, 

To think J bear for him at least. 





Browning. 

Wun they re-entered the ball-room the revelry was 
still at its height. Six cotillions were on the floor. 

Judge Wylie was flying about, now here, and now 
there, now everywhere at once. 

General Garnet, who had got through with the poli- 
tical business that detained him at Haddon, had 
just arrived, and was now standing apart, conversing 
with Lionel Hardcastle. He frowned darkly on seeing 
Elsie enter the room, leaning on the arm of Magnus, 
and both looking so self-possessed, confident, and 
happy. 

He smoothed his brow quickly, however, excused 
himself to Lionel, and advanced towards them. Bowing 


slightly to Magnus, he took the arm of Elsie, and say- | 


ing that he wished to have a conversation with her, 
drew her off for a promenade. 

In going off, Elsie turned, smiled on Magnus, and 
said: 

“Jf I do not return in half an hour, Dr. Hardcastle, 
you must seek me out,” and, bowing playfu!ly, she 
went out. 

“ Was that done to insult me, Miss Garnet?” 

“No, dearest father, it was done out of respect to 
Dr. Hardcastle, as you forgot to excuse yourself to him 
for taking me off so abruptly, it would have been 
scarcely courteous in me to have left him without a 
word. We would not have treated a common acquaint- 
ance so, father.” 

“A common acquaintance! And pray what more is 
Dr. Hardcastle entitled henceforth to be considered ? ” 

“ As my husband and your son-in-law, father.” 

General Garnet turned pale, and spoke low, with 
suppressed rage: 

** Your husband and my son-in-law! Never! How 
dared you even receive his attentions after I have with- 
drawn my countenance from him? ” 

“Father, because his attentions were my right and 
Who else, in yeur absence, could have at- 
tended me with so much propriety?” asked Elsie, 
trembling, but firm in her spirit. 

“Do not commit the impertinence of answering my 
question by asking another again, Miss Garnet. A 
question which, impertinent as it was, I will answer. 
‘Who,’ you inquire, ‘in my absence, could have at- 
tended you with so much propriety?’ I reply, Mr. 
Lionel Hardcastle, the gentleman under whose protee- 
tion I placed you for the evening.” 

“ And who wickedly abused his position, by addres- 
sing the words of love to one whom he knew to be Dr. 
Uardeastle’s betrothed wife.” 

“ Death !—if you say that again,” exclaimed. General 
Garnet, trembling with fury. 

“ And whom,” continued Elsie, frightened, but reso- 
lute, “I had: therefore to dismiss as.soon as 1 found Dr. 
Hardeastle.” 

He grasped her arm with a violence that might have | 
crushed it. He set his teeth, and drew his breath | 
hard. In that room full of company—among those hun- | 
dreds of people—he could not let them see the rage 
that was on the eve of explosion. 

He looked around. Seeing Lionel Hardcastle at a 
short distance, he beckoned him to approach, and, with- | 


€ 





hurried tone: 

“Do me the favour to call my carriage, sir, instantly, 
if you please.” 

Lionel opened his soft, bright eyes in a look of wide 
surprise, turned on Elsie a gaze of mingled admiration, 
sorrow, and deprecation, and bowing to General Garnet, 
moved off to comply with his request. General Garnet 
drew Elsie after him, and pushed off towards the 
hall. 

He was met full tilt by Judge Wylie, who raised and 
spread out both his arms to intercept them, exclaiming : 

“Heyday! what's this? ordered your carriage? 
Why, it has been put away, and the horses have been 
stabled this four or five hours. I thought you were 
going to take a night with us—had your rooms pre- 

red.” 

** My business is exigent. Let me pass, sir, if you 
please,” said General Garnet, in the deep, stern, un- 
natural voice in which he had spoken before. 

“Why, what’s the matter ?—what’s happened? Let 
you pass, and supper just going on the table. 

“Judge Wylie,” said General Garnet, with forced 
politeness, “ you will be good enough to excuse me; 
my business demands my immediate return home.” 

“Well, then, go, neighbour; but. you must not take 
our “rose” with you. Leave Miss Elsie behind.” 

“Sir, itis the necessity of withdrawing my daughter 
from this, that constrains my return home. Good 
evening, sir. When shall we have the honour of seeing 
you at Mount Calm?” 

“Oh, I don’t know—I don’t know, neighbour—I 
don’t know. I have a great mind to swear!” 

“Give my adieus and respects to your charming 
daughter, sir. Once more, good evening, said General 
Garnet, moving on. 

“Good evening—good evening. 
mind to swear.” 

“ Your carriage waits, General Garnet,” said Lionel, 
approaching. 

“ Judge Wylie,” said Elsie, recalling her host, “ will 
you be kind enough to take my good-by to Dr. Hard- 
castle, and tell him that my father has taken me 
home?” 

“ Certainly, Blooming Rose, certainly— 


I have a great 


“ Love's heralds should be thoughts.” 


And he hurried off to do her bidding. General Garnet 
grasped her arm with suppressed fierceness, and pulled 
her after him into the hall, thence out into the portico, 
and down the steps to the carriage-door. Pushing her 
forcibly in, he jumped in after, pulled close the door, 
commanded the coachman to drive rapidly for Mount 
Calm, and was soon whirled away on the road to that 
place. He maintained a stern silence towards Elsie 
during the whole ride. 

Arrived at Mount Calm, he sprang from the carriage, 
took Elsie out, drew her arm roughly within his own, 
and pulled her up the steps. 

“ Has your mistress retired?” was the first question 
he asked of the servant at the door. The man started 
at the fierce abruptness of his master’s tone and man- 
ner, and replied, furriedly, that she had. 

“It is very well. Go wake up the housekeeper; ask 
her for the keys of the attic and bring them to me 
yourself, with a night-lamp.” 

The man hurried away in dismay. And General 
Garnet remained there, still with his violent grasp upon 
Elsie’s arm. When the servant returned with the 
bunch of keys and the light— 

“ Precede me up-stairs, and on up into the attic,” said 
General Garnet; and grasping Elsie more tightly, he 
fiercely hurried her on, till they reached the first floor, 
and the wide hall into which the family chambers 
opened. 

“ Pather, this is my chamber-door. I wish to retire,” 
said Elsie, pointing to the door on her left. But her 
father hurried her past it. 

‘The servant was now going up the attic-steps, but 
paused to look down upon the scene. 

“ Father, what are you about to do?” asked Elsie, 
holding back. Her attire had been very mueh dis- 
ordered by the violence with which she had been hur- 
ried in, her cloak and hood had fallen off below stairs ; 
now her beautiful dress was tumbled, and her hair in 
wild disorder. ‘What are you going to do, father?” 
she asked again, drawing back. 

But he turned upon her sharply, shook her furiously, 
as though he would have shaken the life from out her; 
and then seeing the horrified gaze of the servant stand- 
ing on the stairs, he exclaimed: 

“Up into the attic, and wait for me there, instantly, 
sirral; and consider yourself already dismissed, for 
your insolence in watching me!” 

The appalled servant vanished up the steps, and he 
turned to Elsie, and tightening the grasp that he had 
never relinquished, dragged her to the foot of the attic- 
stairs. Here the girl sank with all her weight upon 
him, upheld only by his hand. 

he exclaimed, 


“Up, up the stairs with you!” 
fiercely. 
Elsie had too much physical strength to swoon, and 
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too much presence of mind to scream. She would not 
have terrified her poor mother to no good purpose. 
Yet her agitation was so great, with augmented aston- 
ishment and terror, that she could not move. 

He seized her violently, drew her up the stairs until 
they had reached the narrow attic-passage, and com- 
manding the servant to unlock the door that stood 
before them, forced her into the room, dismissed the 
servant, locked the door on the inside, and turned upon 
her. Elsie had dropped into an old rush-bottomed arm- 
chair, where she sat shivering with cold and fear. He 
turned upon that trembling and delicate girl fiercely, 
scornfully, triumphantly, tauntingly, as if she had 
been some rough male adversary in his power. He 
placed the key in his pocket, buttoned up his over-coat, 
and stood looking at her with a bitter, sarcastic laugh, 
saying: 

“ You have insultedand provoked me sufficiently this 
evening, Miss Garnet! You were very happy and con- 
fident, an hour ago. What do you think of your pro- 
Spects now ?” 

Elsie shuddered and was silent. 

“Can you escape from this room? Will you jump 
from one of those windows and fall a hundred feet ? 
Will your lover find a ladder long enough to reach 
you? I think not. Can you break that lock? I think 
uot. Will you bribe your gaoler? I think not; for I 
shall be your gaoler myself. No one else shall enter 
this room. Amd now listen to me,” and taking a chair, 
he sat down before her, and said in a hard, harsh voice, 
“ I do not care one jot for all the miserable, contempti- 
ble love sentiment in the world; I never did! Ido 
not believe in it. I never did! But that which I want, 
and that which I will have, is the union of these two 
joining estates, Mount Calm and Hemlock Hollow. 
That project is as dear to old Mr. Hardcastle, as it is to 
me. It was for that reason, and not upon aecount of 
wy trifling, mutual predilection of yours, that we were 
bout to negotiate a marriage between my daughter 
.nd his nephew, when fortunately Lionel came home in 
time to arrest the execution of the plan ; of course it was 
perfectly easy to see what then became the duty of all 
parties.” 

*“ Fidelity,” said Elsie in a low voice. 


General Garnet laughed tauntingly, and continued | 


without further notice of her reply. 

“The young man who was to inherit the estate was 
to have the bride. 
hat were Magnus or Lionel; det the hand of my 
laughter was to be bestowed upon the heir of Hemlock 
Hollow. That was the treaty. So I reminded old Mr. 
Hardcastle. 
fully and entirely agreed with me. Young Lionel 
Hardcastle is also conformable. You only are contuma- 
cious. But I have pledged myself to your consent, and, 
by Heaven, you shall redeem my pledge. Listen: 
you never leave this room until you leave it as the 
wife of Lionel Hardcastle. 
riage ceremony! but, come, it does not matter; we 
‘an have the wedding afterwards. You were to be the 
wife of Doctor Hardcastle, as you very respectfully call 
him, ‘on Thursday week. Ha! ha! Come, what do 
gon think of your prospects of marrying him now?” 

“ Father, as far as my marriage with Doctor Hard- 
¢astle on Thursday week is concerned, my fate has gone 
out of my hands and into God’s! But, father, forgive 
me for reminding you that as far as marriage with 
any other person is concerned that is entirely in my 
hands for refusal. Church and state very properly 
make the bride’s consent an indispensable preliminary 
to marriage, and even a vital part of the marriage cere- 
mony. And my consent can never be gained to marry 
Lionel.” 

“Ha! my pretty piece of stubbornness, we shall see. 
Pray, do you know? have you ever felt the power of 
solitary imprisonment, cold, and hunger, in bringing a 
contumacious girl to docility ? ” 

Elsie’s face flushed, more for him than herself. 

He continued: 

“For all those mighty engines can I spring upon 
you! And I will!” 

“ Father, you may do that, and nature may faint and 
succumb to their power. I am very strong, but those 
things you threaten me with may be stronger still. But, 
father, if ever I am left with strength enough to stand 
before the minister with Lionel Hardcastle by my side, 
whea that minister shall ask me, whether 1 will pro- 
mise to love, honour, and obey him till death, I shall 
answer, ‘No, I do not love him, I never did, I never 
shall. If I stand here to be married to him, it is to 
piease my father, his father, and not myself! And so 
i cannot tell a falsehood, far less vow one in God’s pre- 
seve about it.’” 

With a furious oath he threw himself out of the room, 
leaving her there, half-dead with cold and fright. 

(To be continued.) 
—_————————— 


WE believe her Majesty will take her departure for 
Germany about the second week inJuly. The Queen's 


destination will, of course, be the Duchy of Saxe-Coburg, 
but her ‘Majesty will not occupy the chateau of Rhein- 


He remembered that it really was so, and | tow sufficient to mix into the consistency of ordinary 
| hair mortar. 


Curious place for a mar- | 


hartsbrunn, as she did last year, as she intends to reside 
at Rosenau, which the Duke of Saxe-Coburg has 
plaeed at her disposal. Rosenau is a very charming re- 
sidence, and was occupied by the Queen and Prince 
Consort on their first visit to Germany after their mar- 
| Tiage, and it is also more especially associated with the 
birth and childhood of the Prince Consort. 








SCIENCE. 

ELectRicAt Stare OF THE ArRr.—In the ascent on 
July 17, the air was found to be charged with positive 
electricity, becoming less in amount with increased 
elevation, till at the height of 23,000 ft. the amount was 
too small for observation. The instrument was broken 
in the descent, and was not afterwards used. 

A LAMP THAT WILL BURN TWELVE MonrTHS WITH- | 
| OUT REPLENIsHING.—Take a stick of phosphorous and 
| put it into a large dry phial, not corked, and it will 
| afford a light sufficient to discern any object in a room, 
| when held near it. The-phial should be kept in a cool 
| place, where there is no great current of air, and it 

will continue its luminous appearance for more than 
twelve months. 

On THE PropaGation or Sounp.—From observa- 
tions made in the different ascents, it was learnt that 
different notes and sounds pass more readily through 

| the air than others; for instance, the barking of a dog 
and the whistle of a railway engine have been heard ata 
height of’ more than two miles, whilst the shouting of 
several thousand people cannot be heard at the height 
of one mile. 


Harp Cements.—The following cement has been 








used with success in covering terraces, lining cisterns 
and uniting stone flagging: Take 90 parts by weight | 
of well-burned brick reduced to powder, and 7 parts of | 
| litharge, mix them together and render them plastic | 

with linseed oil. It is then applied in the manner of | 
| plaster; the body that is to be covered being always 
| previously wetted on the outside with a sponge. When 
| the cement is extended over a large surface it some- 
| times dries with flaws in it, which must be filled up | 
with a fresh quantity. In three or four days it becomes | 
firm. 

Turkisn Cements.—The Turks use common red | 








It mattered nothing to me whether | earthenware pipes with socket-joints, to convey water | 


from springs to reservoirsand fountains. They makeand | 
use mortar and cement as follows: Mortar.—Fresh- | 
slacked hydraulic lime, one part, by measure; chopped 


The ingredients are mixéd dry, then well 
incorporated by the aid of water; this mortar is used 
| fresh. Cement.—Fresh-slacked hydraulic lime, one part 
| by measure; pounded brick finely sifted, half a part by 
| measure ; chopped tow as above. The whole is mixed 
with oil, in place of water. The earthenware pipe- 
| joints are made water-tight with this cement. 
| Wuy are Suots Tarown To THE Ricut ?—It is an 
acknowledged fact that the rotatory motion of the earth 
has its effect upon a projectile passing either to the 
north or south, and that the same theory has been 
carried so far as to assert that the water in a river runs 
more to the right than the left bank. It is recognised 
that the influence of the earth’s rotation cannot be left 
out of consideration in the accurate pointing of long- 
range artillery, inasmuch as ina flight of five miles, 
occupying twenty-five seconds of time, it would carry 
a projectile pointed northwards about 45ft. to the east, 
and southwards as much to the west (in both cases 
| towards the right hand), of its line of fire. 
PLastic MATERIAL FOR DECORATIVE ORNAMENTS.— 
| Take five parts of good whiting and mix with a solu- 
| tion of one partof glue. When the whiting is worked 
| up into a paste with the glue, a proportionate amount of 
| turpentine is added. In order to prevent its clinging 
| to the hands whilst the turpentine is being worked into 
the paste, a small quantity of linseed oil is added from 
|time to time. The mass may also be coloured by 
kneading any pigment that may be desired. It may be 
pressed into moulds, and used for the production of bas- 
| reliefs, &c. It may also be worked by hand into models 
| for sculptors and architects, during which operation the 
| hands must be rubbed with linseed oil; the mass must 
| be kept warm during the process. When it cools and 
| dries (which takes place in a few hours) it becomes hard, 
| A New Locomortve.—A new traction engine has 
| just been turned out of the North Wilts Foundry, 
which seems to come nearer to what isreally wanted than 
anything we have before seen. This engine, which is 
simple in construction and moderate, is intended to ac- 
complish two objects. While it will draw heavy loads 
at a slow pace or lighter ones at the rate of eight miles 
an hour, it is applicable to general agricultural purposes. 
In other words, it will plough and thresh all the week, 
and bring the corn to market if required, and thatatacost 
which no horses could ever attempt to compete with. 
It started fyom the foundry along the London 








road, drawing behind it fourteen tons, besides its own 





weight of eight tors. For instance, it had behind it a 


portable engine weighing three tons, and two carriages 
weighing half a ton each, containing ten tons of rough 
pig iron; and with this weight of twenty-two tons 
altogether it ran along the road, and up the Bishop’s 
Cannings Hill, which has a gradient, averaging 1 in 16, 
with all the ease imaginable. Indeed, we believe it 
would have carried half as much again behind it. But 
what was most observable was the perfect controi under 
which it appeared to be; it was turned round the sharp 
corner leading into Bishop's Cannings village, and 
again into the Horton Road, without the slightest diffi- 
culty, and was pulled up at the instant and on the spot 
several times during the journey, in order to avoid the 
chance of accident to the vehicles that were met on the 
road. The traction engine was made by Brown and 
May, of Devizes. 

Trn-LINED LEAD CISTERNS AND Pirgs.— At «& 
meeting of the Liverpool Chemists’ Association, 
specimens of lead-pipe and sheet-lead, electro-plated 
with tin, were exhibited by Mr. Holt, and some discus- 
sion ensued respecting the use of lead coated in this 
manner for water-cisterns and pipes. It appeared to be 
the opinion of the meeting that the coating of tin, 
instead of preserving the lead, was far more likely to 
ensure its more rapid corrosion; for if the coating of 
tin by any means happened to be scratched off, even to 
the slightest extent, galvanic action would take place, 
and the lead would be destroyed very quickly. Dr. 
Nevins and Dr. Edwards stated that their experiments 
had proved that such would undoubtedly be the case; 
Dr. Edwards remarking that, in one case which he had 
examined, a cistern made of lead, in which was an 
accidental admixture of tin, was eaten out by well-water 
in six months, the lead being rapidly precipitated in the 
form of sulphate, &c. 

RoMAN ROADS.—In many things it is very manifest the 
world has made no progress, as the excavations of Egypt 
and Pompeiiatte.t. There are no roads in the world now 
that will at all compare with those of ancient Rome. 
Even our best street pavements hold no comparison 
with them. The Appian Way, which was made three 
hundred years before Christ, ran from Rome to Capua, 
about one hundred and forty miles, and part of it was 
through the Pontine Marshes. Nine hundred years 
after its construction it was described by Procopius as 
showing no appearance of waste or ruin. It is described 
as composed of large square blocks of freestone, so 
well fitted as to show no joint, the whole looking like 
one stone. The bed underneath was broken stone, 
grouted with cement. Parts of this road are still 
sound, and bid fair so to remain. The Flaminian 
Way, made one hundred and ninety years before Christ, 
was of this kind, and it was one hundred and eighty 
miles long. 

Harsours or ReruGe.—The annual return states 
that at Dover the extent of the foundations of the Ad- 
miralty pier, or west arm of the harbour, is now 1,675 
feet, and the length of the quay level, 1,539 feet. The 
sum of £549,000 has already been voted for these works, 
and £60,000 will be required to be voted now, leaving 
£41,000 of the estimate to be voted next year: the work 


| should be completed in November, 1864. At Alderney 


the outer ends of the sea and harbour walls of the 
western breakwater are now 1,418 yards from the shore, 
or 148 yards short of the limit ordered. The base of 
the breakwater extends to 1,636 yurds from the shore: 
12,000 tons of stone have been deposited in the base 
below low water. The sum of £1,027,000 has been 
voted for these works, and a vote of £80,000 will be 
required this session: the estimate was £1,300,000. At 
Portland the net expenditure has reached £954,260. 
The total quantity of rough stone deposited in this 
breakwater from the commencement is no less than 
5,170,760 tons. The divers, have now completed the 
levelling of one-half of the area, under the founda- 
tion courses of the masoary for the north head 
and fort, and have set about one-third of the bottom 
course. 

Spurious Branpy.—Dr. Cameron, ‘‘ Public Analyst” 
to the city of Dublin, having been employed by the 
South Dublin Board of Guardians to examine the 
brandy and sugar supplied to the workhouse, has sent 
in a startling report. The so-called French brandy he 
found to be a spurious article, consisting of spirits of 
wine, flavoured with some such fruit as prunes, and 
coloured with burnt sugar. The sugar he found ex- 
tremely damp, containing a very large proportion of 
treacle, and a considerable amount of such impurities 
as sporules of fungus, particles of cane, albumen, and 
starch granules. It contained also, in great abundance, 
a species of acarus or mite, closely resembling in 
appearance and nature the insect which, by burrowing 
in the skin, produces itch. “It is no exaggeration,” 
says Dr. Cameron, “ to affirm that there cannot be less 
than 100,000 of these insects in every pound of sugar. 
In ten grains weight I estimated 500, most of which 
were so large as to be distinctly visible to the naked 
eye.” Such sugar is not only detrimental to health, 
but the least economical kind that can be employed, 
from its defective sweetening power. The contractors 
are to be prosecuted. 
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THE HEIRESS AND THE ARTIST. 





CHAPTER I. 


fr was near sunset, on a pleasant day in early 
autumn, that a handsome travelling carriage might 
have been seen wending its way down the steep moun- 
tain side, towards the beautiful Val d’Arno. Its occu- 
pants were a middle-aged gentleman and lady, and 
a maiden of scarcely twenty summers, whose strong 
xesemblance to the gentleman revealed at once his 
paternal relationship to her. 

Mr. Aymar was a merchant prince. His wife and 
daughter, grown weary of the dissipations of society, 
had persuaded him to accompany them on a tour 
through Europe. The summer they had passed in 
travelling, the winter was to be spent in Florence, 
which city they were now approaching. 

“Tt grows late,” said Mr. Aymar, apprehensively, as 
the last level bars of the sunset flashed upon the car- 
riage-windows, “and we must be some miles from the 
city yet. I wish we had taken the advice of the inn- 
keeper, and started earlier in the day.” 

“Surely, in so_pleasant a place as this, there can be 
no danger,” said Helen, who was surveying delightedly 
the lovely prospect before them. “And see, papa, I 
think I can already distinguish the spires of Florence.” 

“No, my daughter, I think you are mistaken; we 
must be several miles from the city yet—I wish we 
were safely over the road. 

The two relapsed into silence, and for another hour 
scarce a word was spoken. Suddenly, as they were in 
the midst of a dark and lonely pass, they were startled 
by a confused noise outside the carriage, and the stop- 
ping of the horses. A cry from the driver betrayed 
his alarm, while the next instant a masked and bearded 
face was thrust in at the window, and a rough voice 
demanded the property of the travellers. 

Mr. Aymar was a man of much resolution, and with 
one word of cheer to his trusting companiens, he drew 
a pistol from his pocket, and before the robber had time 
to prepare for this unlooked-for resistance, a ball had 
entered his right shoulder, wounding him severely. 

Mrs. Aymar was now in a fainting condition, from 
which Helen, who possessed much of the heroism of 
her father, was vainly attempting to rouse her. 

“Be quiet, my daughter,” said Mr. Aymar, as he 
sprang from the carriage, while I ascertain the extent 
of our danger.” 

He found the driver struggling vainly with an Hercu- 
lean ruffian,; while the blood flowed profusely from a 
wound in his side. The discharge of his other pistol, 
although the shot was ineffectual, turned the efforts of 
the second ruffian upon himself, while the driver sank 
helplessly upon the ground. Por a few moments the 
struggle was a fierce one, and Mr. Aymar, who was 
now entirely unarmed, felt his strength fast giving 
way, and was momentarily expecting to feel the knife 
of the robber at his heart, when an unexpected shot 
from the thicket caused both the combatants to pause, 
while the right arm of the robber dropped helplessly 
by his side. 

“ Who comes?” “shouted "Mr. Aymar, “friend or 
foe?” 

“ A friend,” came the reply, in clear tones; and the 
next instant a young man emerged from the darkness 
into the small circle lighted by the carriage-lamps. 
He was thoroughly armed, and with his aid the 
robber was soon secured. Mr. Aymar’s next thought 
was for his wife and daughter. Mrs. Aymar was 
partially recovered from her swoon, but lay with her 
head upon her daughter’s bosom, sobbing hysterically. 
Helen was very pale, but quite self-possessed. 

“ Are we safe, papa ? ” she asked, as her father leoked 
in at the carriage-doer. 

“ We are hardly safe anywhere in these woods,” was 
the reply; “but the immediate danger is over. We 
must get owt of this plaee, however, as soon as 
possible.” 

The stranger, proved to be a young art-student, 
of Florence, who had become lost in the woeds, 
while rambling through them for the purpose of 
sketching. 

“From this point, however,” he added, “I know the 
way to the city perfectly well; and if you will trust 
me, I will undertake to drive you safely thither.” 

Mr, Aymar thanked him kindly for his offer. 

“ But,” said he, “what are we to do with these 
men?” 

“We cannot be encumbered with them, certainly,” 
said Mr. Lefevre; ‘I think the best we can do will be 
to leave them securely bound to the trees, until we can 
send the authorities to take charge of them; and ina 
few moments the wounded robbers were firmly secured, 
and the party, all of whom, save the driver, had fortu- 
nately escaped without serious injury, set out upon the 
journey, 





CHAPTER IL 


“CHARLES Lefevre,” said Helen, as her father 
handed her the card of the young artist, on the morn- 








ing after their adventure. Why, father, it must 
be Walter’s brother; I thought last night his 
countenance was familiar, but I was really too much 
excited to trace resemblances. I have often seen his 
miniature, but he is somewhat altered now, with his 
beard, I have a letter to him from Walter; do, please, 
papa, go this morning, and present it.” 

“TI will, with pleasure,” said Mr. Aymar. “Ishould 
like very much to cultivate his acquaintance, for his 
cool courage and gentlemanly manners impressed me 
very favourably. Who knows, Helen,” he added, ban- 
teringly ; “ but these ugly villains, instead of robbing 
my purse, will give me a son-in-law, yet? Certainly, 
by all the rules of romance, something should come of 
this adventure.” 

a— blushed slightly, while Mrs. Aymar re- 
Pp. 1ea : 

“It would be nothing strange, certainly ; I believe 
Helen is half in love with him already ! ” 

“Fie! mamma, how can you talk so?” said Helen, 
blushing still more deeply. ‘You know I admire 
Walter's talents, and prize his friendship highly ; and 
I cannot but be interested in one whom he loves so well 
as he does ‘ Charley,’ as he always called him; but as 
for love—pshaw ! ” 

* * * * * * 

“T think I look pale to-day, don’t I, mamma? ” she 
said, as she paused before the mirror to take a last sur- 
vey of her costume. “He is so perfectly artistic in his 
tastes, that one feels more than usually solicitous in re- 
gard to one’s appearance.” 

Five minutes later, as she offered her hand to the 
brother of her old friend, and received his courteous 
and respectful salutations, she had no reason to com- 
plain of the pallor of her cheeks. 

Charles Lefevre was a handsome and prepossessing 
young man, with thatair of native nobility and modest 
self-reliance so seldom seen in young men of the pre- 
sent day; and as Helen alluded with earnest gratitude 
to his services on the preceding evening, she thought 
the quiet grace with which he received her acknow- 
ledgements, and the ease with which he assured her of 
the pleasure it had been to him to serve anybody in 
distress, and especially a friend of his brother, surpass- 
ingly attraciive. 

Mrs. Aymar and Helen lost no time in visiting his 
studio, and were really charmed with the evidences of 
his genius which his paintings presented. Mr Aymar 
was desirous of obtaining correct portraits of his 
family, and it was soon decided that so fine an oppor- 
tunity was not to be neglected. Charles and Helen 
were now much together; her morning walks led her 
frequently in the direction of his studio, and many a 
pleasant and profitable hour she spent watehing the 
outgrowth of the beautiful creations of his fancy. He 
was an excellent guide, too, to the various galleries of 
art in the city, and his chaste and exquisite apprecia- 
tion of beauty, and the justness of his criticisms, soon 
grew to be to Helen the chief pleasure of such visits. 
In the evenings there were delightful rambles along 
the Arno, or horseback rides through the environs of 
the city; but in all their conversations, art was ever 
the prevailing topic. 

Helen’s portrait was the last of the three to be taken. 

“T shall never do justice to you, Miss Aymar,” said 
Charles, as she seated herself for the first sketch. 

“Why not, pray ?” she asked with a pleased look. 

“ Not because yeu are so surpassingly beautiful,” he 
answered, with a frank smile; “you see I am no 
flatterer—but because there is a light in your eye, an 
expression in your countenance which is very peculiar. 
I have been studying you during these pleasant weeks 
of our acquaintance—often when you least expected it. 
I have foreseen this difficulty, and have endeavoured, 
by close observation, to surmount it, but you have 
proved a difficult study ; the minor expressions of your 
countenance I think I have mastered—but there is 
something yet in your eye which I cannot fully inter- 

ret.” 


Helen was very pale for a moment. Perhaps her 
womanly pride was piqued, at the discovery that 
through all these long weeks, when she had thought 
she was winning a friend, she had only been serving 
as a model to the artist; had been viewed by him ap- 
parently much in the same light as a plaster cast, or a 
marble statue. She was too proud to give the slightest 
expression to these thoughts, however. So she only 
replied, with a gay smile: 

“Is it possible that I am so difficult to read? In- 
deed, Mr. Lefevre, spite of your depreciation of my 
beauty, 1 am flattered; I never dared before to aspire 
to peculiarity and originality.” 

“Pardon me, Miss Aymar; I did not intend to dis- 
parage your beauty, which no one could be more ready 
to acknowledge than myself. I only intended to say that 
aside from the outline of your features, or the tints of 
your complexion, there was that in the peculiar and 
changing light of your countenance which was still 
more difficult to reproduce.” 

* And may I venture to ask what that peculiar ex- 
pression indicates to you ? ” 

“T scarcely dare tell you.” 








“Why, this is growing interesting. You pique my 
curiosity. You surely will not be so unkind as to re- 
fuse to gratify it?” 

“And yet, I shrink from telling you. If you were 
poor, or low-born, I could make the announcement 
with pleasure; but to assure one of your birth and for- 
tune of the possession of such a gift as yours, is a task 
I shrink from, and never meant to have imposed upon 
myself.” 

Helen’s eye gleamed with a wild excitement. 

“There it is,” he said. “If I could but paint you as 
you are now!” 

The proud beauty bit her lip, and grew in an instant 
calm and cold as marble. “Would he never cease to 
regard her in that cool, criticising way?” shoe asked 
herself. Still, she schooled down the rebellious thought, 
and replied, gaily, though perhaps with a slight huski- 
ness in her voice : 

“But, indeed, Mr. Lefevre, you must tell me now, 
what this dangerous gift may be. I really shall insist 
upon it. I think you are ascribing to me something of 
which I am entirely innocent; but what may it be?” 

“ Genius, Miss Aymar, and that of a rare and pecu- 
liar order.” 

Again the proud light shot from her eye. 

“ Genius for what?” she asked, almost imperiously. 

“Ah! there is where I am precisely at fault. It is 
net for art, of that I am certain. It cannot be for 
music. Sometimes I think you were born for a poet; 
but if you write poetry it will be very unlike that of 
most female writers. Yet this J know; you are pos- 
sessed of genius /” 

Helen leaned her head upon her hand. At last she 
raised her eye calmly and steadily to his, and answered: 

“Charles Lefevre, you have said, to-day, words 
which I have scarcely dared to think, in the silence of 
my own heart; and yet, I, too, know that there is 
something in me which no person has yet thoroughly 
understood. Perhaps one of these days it may yet be 
wrought ont in deeds; I do not know.” 

“The keen, dissecting blade must strike closer, the 
heart, the throbbing, quivering soul itself must bear the 
blow. Pardon me, Miss Aymar, I have spoken plainly 
If you had not desired me, and if I were not assured 
that you had strength to bear it, I should not have pre- 
sumed.” 

“ You are right, Mr. Lefevre,” she replied in a deep 
tone, that was calm through the subduing of strong 
passion. “ You are right, I can bear it.” 





CHAPTER IIL 


Serine approached, and the Aymars must leave Flo: 
rence. Helen’s picture was finished, and was pronounced 
perfect. Mr. Lefevre was exhibiting it one day to a 
brother artist. 

“ It is a splendid painting,” said Mr, Brittan, “and a 
more than usually correct portrait; and yet there is 
something in the wild inspiration of that eye which 
transcends any expression which I ever saw upon Miss 
Aymar’s face. Why, this might be the portrait of a 
Pythoness.” 

“ It is,” said Lefevre, quietly. ‘ Helen Aymar is full 
of genius and inspiration, and it is of just that wild, 
weird order which inspires one with awe. It is scarcely 
developed yet from the immaturity of girlhood; but 
the woman Helen Aymar will be something grander 
than that painting.” 

“T believe you have been falling in love with this 
proud heiress.” 

The artist smiled. 

“Could you fall in love with a marble statue,” he 
asked, coolly. “ You might study it for awhile with a 
great deal of interest, but you would hardly make a 
mistress of it.” 

“ You don’t mean to say that that splendid creature 
is heartless ? ” 

“No, not that, exactly. And yet, I don’t believe 
there lives the man who could thrill her heart with one 
trace of genuine passion. [I tell you she is one of those 
highly intellectual creatures with whom love is only a 
sentiment, to be talked o/, and poetized, and serenaded 
by moonlight, but which can never sway the heart and 
control the life.” 

“ Lefevre, you are mistaken.” 

“T have studied her.” 

“That may be; but you began wrong. Her pride 
impressed you, and you never thought that it takes 
strong chains to bind a fiery spirit; weak ones do not 
need them. I'll venture, now, that you have never 
taken any pains to draw out her heart qualities.” 

“T am not a flirt,” was the siguiticant reply. 

“No; I wish you were. At least, | wish you would 
give yourself practice enough in the art to be able to 
judge rightly sometimes of women. Lefevre, when do 
you expect to marry?” 

“TI don’t know,” was the careless reply. 
get rich by my art, I suppose.” 

“ An apochryphal time. Nevertheless, heed a brother 
artist's advice: and when you take women to your 
study, judge them by their heart qualities—never by 
those of the head.” 


“ When I 
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There had been one listener to this conversation | 


which neither had counted upon. Helen had leit the 
gtadio just as Brittan had entered, at least, so Lefevre 
supposed—instead of which she had paused behind a 
goreen, to take a last look at a favourite painting which 
was to be sent away the next morning. Hearing her 


own portrait mentioned, she had been tempted to listen | 


fo the criticisms, and thus she had overheard Lefevre’s 
jutigment of herself. When she slipped noiselessly out 
of the studio, it was with a face pale as marble, and lips 
rigidly compressed. 

That evening, Lefevre made his last call upon. the 
heiress, for they were to leave Florence the next day. 

“T don’t think you are leoking well, this evening, 
Miss ‘aymar,” he said, with the familiarity of an 
intinrate friend. “Have you a headache?” 

“ 4 slight one,” she answered carelessly. 

“ Suppose you put on your bonnet, and visit with me 
some of the scenes of our former rambles. I think the 
air, and this delicious sunsi:ine will do you good.” 

His manner had never before been so kind ; but Helen 
stecled herself against its influence, by assuming a eold, 
indifferent air, which might easily impress one with the 
idea that she was heartless. 

“I will go out a little while,” she replied; “I think 
the evening air will revive me.” 

Their walk was long, and the conversation interest- 
ing. He thought of a book, from which he desired. to 
vead an extract to his companion, and standing by her 
side in the midst of the iull tide of moonlight, eom- 
meneed reading a dainty little Moorish love-song; a 
tale of unrequited love. The poem touched the very 
key-note of her meditations, and before he had finished 
the second stanza, he was startled by the sound of a 
long-drawn tremulous sob, and looking around, beheld 
Helen's pale face upturned in the moonlight, and qui- 
vering with all the agony of forcibly suppressed emo- 
tion. He paused, and with the impulse of friendliness, 


placed his arm around her waist to support her trem- | 


bling form. 

“ Helen, my dear friend,” he exclaimed, “ what is it, 
I beseech you, that so grieves you? ” 

She dropped her head upon his shoulder and wept. 
It was not the convulsive sobbing of weakness or 
hysterics ; but tears, each fresh burst of which followed 
long-drawn sighs, and strong efforts to restrain them. 
Lefevre was amazed, and for five minutes there was not 
a word spoken. Helen was the first to break the 
silence. Kaising her head at last with gentle dignity, 
and withdrawing herself from the support of his arm, 
she said, in a tone which by strong etiort she rendered 
tolerably cakn : 

“ Porgive me, Mr. Lefevre, for this most unseasonable 
display of weakness. It is seldom that my feelings 
escape restraint thus. It is over now, and if you will 
fimish the extraet, I will listen calmly.” 

But Lefevre had sufficient discernment to spare her 
the trial, and closing the book with a smile, which he 
intended to be a cheerful one, he replied : 

“ You shall take the beok home with you, and read 
it when you are alittle less nervous, than this even- 
ing.” 

She was very quiet duriag the walk home, bat when 
she entered the presence of her parents, her usual gay 
spirits returned, and as Lefevre listened to her lively 





chat, touched always with a slightly sarcastic tone,and | 


compared her present mood with that of fifteen minutes 
ago, he was more than ever puzzled. He thought of 
Brittan’s words, “strong ehains are needed to bind 
fiery spirits,” and wondered if her passions were indeed 
so nearly equal to the pride which contested ithem. 

“Come, Helen,” said Mr. Aymar, towards the close 
of the evening. “Favour us with some music; none 
of your bravuras and cantatas now; but ore) of the 
good old-fashioned songs, something melting and ten- 
der; suited to this:farewell occasion. I don’t mind if 
it is a real love-song.” 

“T am amazed, papa,” replied Helen, gaily. ‘You 
know I have no taste for that kind of thing. Never- 
theless, I suppose it is the part of a dutiful daughter, 
to humour a parent’s whims,” and taking alight guitar, 
she strung the ribbon over her shoulder, saying, as she 
did so, “ here issomething quite old-i 

It was the old song commencing : 








It is the chime, the hour draws near 
rhe time when you and I niust sever; 
! it must be many a year, 


And it may be fo 

Lefevre listened with peculiar interest, She sang 

carelessly enough until she reached the third verse, but 
as she came to the words: 








You thought my heart was cold and stern, 
You doubted love when strongest: 
In future years you'll live to lear 
Proud hearts can love the longest, 








there was a peculiar significance in her expression 
which, eonnected with the previous eveuts of the even- 
ing, piqued his euriosity to the utmost. The indiffer- 
ence with which she finished the song, however, and 
returned to the lively conversation which. had been 
interrupted by it, and her manner at parting with 
him—friendly, but dignificd and frank, and unsoftened 


fashionedenough:” | 


i 


strongly against some of his previous conclusions. He 
was sorely puzzled, and as he walked slowly towards 


his lodging-house, he caught himself fervently hoping | 


that his acquaintance with the proud beauty might at 
some future time be renewed. Iam not sure but as he 
thought of the long interval which must elapse before 
that time, he heaved a sigh. 

And this was Helen Aymar’s parting from the man 
who held the fate of her life in his hands; to whom 
she was bound by a tie which distance nor time, nay, 
nor eternity itself, could weaken or destroy. She left 
Florence slowly, aud with reluetant step, as a mourner 
turns from the tomb of all that made his life lovely or 
tractive. Yet the strength born of suffering was 


at 


slowly welling up within her, and she felt that life | 


would henceforth be to her something different from 
the vain dream which her girlhood had been. Woman- 
hood !—who shall sound the depth of meaning which 
lies in that word? When the circumstances of a life 
round it out in perfect symmetry and beauty, what a 
wealth of energies and leves and holy duties does it 


bring to the soul! With what nameless graces, with | 


what holy joys does it adora and beautify the spirit ; 
but, perverted from its fair and natural proportions, 


degraded from its high and holy offices, who ean view 


the mournful ruin with other than tearful and melan- 
eholy eyes? But if blight had settled upon some of the 
fairest buds which had lent the beauty of their promise 
to Helen Aymar’s life, there were others yet to be 
brought to a luxuriant blooming. The future was not 
all dark to her, for not only did the beautiful, but often- 
times illusory light of genius quiver upon its shadowy 
height and dart upward its brilliant but fitful flame, as 
you have seen the summer lightning flash and tremble 
aud leap from peak to peak of some dark cloud-range 
on the far horizon. 
' 





OCHAPTER IV. 


' 

WALTER LEFEVRE was 2 man of somewhat different 
temperament frem his younger brother. His social 
affections were warm and vigorous, bat early in life he 
had been crossed in love, and had theneeforth devoted 
himself with untiring assiduity to the labours of a 
literary profession. ‘l'o most people he was cold and 
reserved; but there had been something in the frank 
but medest dignity, and the proud womanliness of 
Helen Aymar which had won insensibly upen his 
heart; and at the time of her departure from England, 


she had been, despite her youth, his: mest intimate and | 
endeared friend. He, ‘was sisterless, and she an only | 
child, and the affection which subsisted| between ther | 
was as nearly that of brothér and sister asany could | 


be, which was not based upon ties of. blood, 

He was sitting by her side, in her own boudoir, a 
few weeks after her arrival. 

“Helen, ma belle,” he exclaimed suddenly, “do you 
know you seem very mueh changed ‘during your 
absence? It is hardly gallant to tell a lady she has 
grown older; but certainly you are far more thought- 
ful and womanly; and that is not .all~you ‘seem to 
have grown actually greater of soul, if I may so ex- 
press it, than you were. How is it?” 

She made him no reply, save by rising and taking 
from her portfolio two or three manuscript sheets, 
which she placed in his hands. He spent a few 
| moments in attentively examining tliém. At last “he 
looked up at her in amazement. 

“Is it possible, Helen,” he said, “that these are 
original ? ” 

“ They are.” 

“ Well, then, all I have to say‘is that you are a poet, 
and that of the first order.” 

“ Walter,” she exclaimed, as a quick ‘flush rose to her 
brow, * you are flattering me.” 

He looked earnestly at her. 

“ Pardon me,” she added; “I ought not to acense 
my best friend of flattery ; but your words.came so sud- 
denly in confirmation of nry dearest dream, or rather 
my highest hope,” she added, hastily, “that for a mo- 
ment 1 dared not believe them.” 

“You may believe them, for it is true. What are 
you going to do with these poems ?” 

“ Place them at your disposal.” 

“Then I shall offer: them for publication at once; 
they will not only be accepted, but ‘they ‘will attract 
attention. Helen, you must write; I seevit/is your 
destiny. By the way,” he added, after a moment's 
pause, “you haven't been falling im love, since you 
have been gone, I hope? ” 


by one trace of even such tenderness as might have | 
been inspired in any heart by the occasion—militated | 


| She looked up into his faee with a smile. 

“T have told you this much, Walter, partly from a 
selfish motive. I knew you would sometimes suspect 
the truth, or at least wonder at my indifference to love, 
and I could not bear your questioning glances ; and, 
besides,” she added, in a lower tone, “is does help one 
| to bear pain, to feel that there is one sympathising 
heart near, even though that sympathy be for ever un- 
spoken.” 

“Tt is true, my sister; and remember that whatever 
may be your need, you have always one friend who 
will never desert you.” 

Two years passed, and the name of Helen Aymar— 
+ or rather her nom de plume, for few knew the real name 
of the songstress whose art they so much, admired— 
| was well and widely known, and the most lavish ence- 
miums were showered upon it. Her genius was of that 
electric sort which thrills the soul like the deep, stirring 
notes of a clarion, rousing all its noble impulses, and 
inciting to deeds of valour and virtue; and beneath the 
ringing, martial rhythm, there came heart-tones, strains 
of deep, out-going love, and sach womanly tenderness 
as no spirit could drink in without feeling itself warmed, 
revived, refreshed, made stronger for this life, and 
better fitted for the next. 
| Mrs. Aymar was giving a grand soirée. In the 
centre of the magnificent drawing-room, in the full 
blaze of a splendid chandelier, and arrayed in her 
richest and most tasteful costume, Helen stood, the 
centre of an admiring group, and the observed of all 
observers. She was in her gayest mood; the flash of 
her eye outvied the lustre of the diamonds upon her 
neck, and the graceful repartee which sparkled from 
her lips was the admiration and delight of all listen- 
e1 





Ss. 

Walter Lefevre stood in a far corner of the apartment 
regarding her with a look of fond and earnest affection. 
Suddenly her face grew paler than marble, as. her 
dilating eye fixed itself upon some approaching object, 
and she clutched the back of a chair for support. It 
was over in an imstant, and she was all smiles again. 
Few had noticed the change in her countenance; but 
| Walter's quick perceptions were not to be deceived. 
| Directing his eye in the direction of that wondering, 
| terrified glance, he beheld, just entering the room, his 
| brother Charles. 

| The artist had returned from Italy that morning, and 
| wishing to give Melen a pleasant surprise, Walter had 
purposely omitted apprizing her of the event. This 
was her first recognition of him, and as Mr. Lefevre 
mused upon it, the light of.a painful truth flashed across 
his mind. ‘He regarded her intently as she receivéd the 
greeting of her old friend, and welcomed him most cor- 
dially to her hospitalities. She was perfectly sclf-pos- 
sessed, and save the éxtreme pallor of hor cheek, there 
was not the slightest external evidence of extraordinary 
emotion. > 

Shortly afterwards, however, he missed her from the 
room. Suspecting she had’ retired to her boudoir, per- 
haps under the influence of some poetic inspiration, and 
fearing her absence might be remarked, he knocked at 
the door of Helen’s room, but there was no reply. 
Pausing a moment to listen, he fancied he heard the 
sound of a sob, and with an impulse which his warm 
heart could not resist, he gently opened the door. The 
reom was dimly lighted, and, as he had anticipated, Helen 
sat ina large lounging chair by the window, with her 
face buried in her hands, and uttering now and then 
deep, low sobs. 

“ My dedr Helen,” he exclaimed, “forgive me, bat © 
cannot see you in‘such distress without offering you 
one word of sympathy.” 

She did not speak for a moment; at last She said : 

“Thatik you, Walter; forremiuding me of my duties. 
I am stronger now; give me one moment to regain my 
self-possession, and I will retura to the drawing-room.” 
“Oh, Walter,” she murmured, “you do not know 
how much good you are doing me, Sympathy is s¢ 
sweet.” 

He pressed the hand he held respectfally to his lips, 
but said nothing. 

It so happened that the window of Helen’s boudoir 
opened upon a small conservatory, which washer own 
especial care and ptide; this communicated with a 
larger one, and both were this evening thrown open 
for the guests, Helen, however, who was accustomed 
to loek upon her own little winter garden in the light 
of a private room, had forgotten this fact, and little 
thought that she was exposed to the earnest gaze of 
other eyes than those she knew were regarding her 
with such affectionate interest. 

When Walter had left his brother, in search of Helen, 





in his, in the confidence of long-tried friendship, she | 
answered : 
‘Walter, you know I trust you more than any other | 
friend, save my parents; and you will forgive me if I 
tell you, that even you must not question me-too closely 
of the past. Let it suffice that no dream of leve irradi- 
| ates my future.” 
“There is another link, dear Helen, aided to the 


chain of our friendship.” 


| 
| 
| She hesitated a moment, then laying beth her hands 
| 


the latter had wandered out into the conservatery. He 
was himself in a meditative mood, and as the smaller 
room seemed quite desertéd' he betook himself to its 
seclusion. He was first aroused from his musings by 
the sound of his brother’s voice, and, looking around, 
became an involuntary witness of the scene we have 
described. He instantly left the-spot, and re-entered 
the drawing-room; and when Helen ahd Walter 
returned, was busily engaged in conversation with one 
of the most fascinating ladies in the room. 
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Indeed, he was | 


no nearer to a.conclusion than before. 
. rather more mystified than ever; for since the an-| 
Tue next day thetwo brothers sat in the study ofthe | nouncement of his intended departure, her moods had | 


| 


elder, conversing. They had always been very con- | varied still more strangely. This, on the whole, how- 


CHAPTER V. 


fidenfial, but there was something in Walter’s manner, | ever, he thought rather encouraging. Yet, if she | 
a thin, almost impalpable ice of reserve which puzzled | really loved him, what reason she could have for so 
his brother. resolutely withholding from him every token of it) 

“This must be investigated,” he said, laughingly, to | which it was in her power to conceal, he could not 
himself. “TI suspect the old bachelor has been falling | imagine. 
in love, and doesn’t like to confess it.” | After a sleepless night, he rose, with one resolution 

And yet there was a feeling of uneasiness at his | firmly fixed in his mind, For his own satisfaction, and | 
heart which he could scarcely account for, ashe thought | at whatever cost, he would declare his love. Peace | 
of Walter marrying Helen Aymar. Very gradually he | of mind, he felt, was to be obtained in no other 
introduced the topic. way. 

“By the way, Miss Aymar is a splendid woman. I Helen’s mind, meantime, was no less agitated than 
used to prophesy, when she was in Italy, that slie | his own; for, despite the fear of being deceived by her 
would create a sensation yet with that wild eye of hers; | own desires, which made her guard herself zealously 
but, really, my prophesies were all shamed. She qitite | against unfounded hopes, she could not but feel that | 
transcends them.” Charles’s manner towards her was growing more ardent. 

“She is indeed a noble woman,” said Walter, eva- | Walter, too, whose quick eyes nothing eseaped, re- | 
sively. ceived the same impression; but delicacy forbade his 

“ You seem to be on quite friendly terms with her.” making any move in the affair. 

“Yes; I have known the family several years.’ It so happened that the very morning on which 
Then, as if desiring to change the subject of conversa- | Charles had resolved to know his fate, Walter preceded | 
tion, he asked—“ When did you hear from our old| him. When Charles was ushered into the drawing- | 
friend Brittan ?” room, he found there only Mrs. Aymar, who, in answer | 

“He is in Rome now; and that reminds me of a | to his inquiry for Helen, carelessly directed him to the 
discussion we once had, Brittan and I, in regard to | conservatory. He hastened thither with impatient steps, 
this same Miss Aymar. Linsisted that she was too | only to discover, as he stood upon the threshold, his | 
coldly intellectual to know much about. genuine pas- | beloved hanging affectionately upon Walter's arm, her | 
sion. I think now that Ke read her more gerrectly | face upturned to his, and evidently in the midst of a | 
than I; certainly a heartless woman could not write | confidential discourse. His first impulse was to retire 
such poems as some which I have read of hers.” before he was seen, but the next instant, the two, having | 

“Heartless! Helen Aymer heartless!” exclaimed | reached the end of the conservatory, turned and saw | 
Walter, with enthusiasm. “The man must be blind, | him. He was therefore obliged to go smilingly forward | 
it seems, who can for a moment imagine it. 

I suppose there are many who think her cold. 


And yet, | and wish them good morning. Helen at first reddened 
you, Oharles, she is one of the noblest, truest-hearted | session, and appeared perfectly at her ease. Walter left 


7 








“T must ask pardon then for my own stupidity, in 
judging so ineorrectly,” 

“T think it is not the first timé that your powers of 
penetration have been at fault in regard to me,” she 
replied; “however, I can very readily pardon it all. 
Charles Lefevre, I know no reason why you and I, who 
have so long been friends, should part this night in 
anger, which we are certainly likely to do, if this con- 


| versation continues; therefore, I beg you that it may 
| Cease. 


What should have induced the insinuation that 
your brother Walter and myself are, or might be, more 
to each other than friends, I cannot conceiye; but I 
ask you to credit my assurance that it is false. Nay, 
more,” she added, excitedly, “I will tell you what he 
has long known—that I have no heart to give to any 
man.” 

She paused and fixed her eye searchingly upon his 
changing countenance. 

He clasped her hand eagerly. In one instant his 
thought ran back along the past, and something, he 
knew not what, bade him hope. 

“Helen,” he cried, “speak, I implore you; tell me, 
how long has this been? ” 

Her voice sank into a deep, low, earnest whisper, and 
her eye was fixed upon him with a gaze which seemed 
to read his inmost soul. 

“Since one dark night upon an Alpine mountain 
side, when he I love rescued me and those dear to me 
from direst danger,” she answered. 

“ Thank God, at last!” he murmured, as he caught 
the excited girl to his bosom, and held her in long and 
close embrace. 

* + * * 7 * 

It was late when Mr, aud Mrs. Aymar returned, but 
they found Charles still there, and that night the old 
man laid his daughter's hand in that of Mr. Lefevre, 
and with his blessing sanctioned the betrothal of the 
Heiress and the Artist. C. E. F 


I tell | with a conscious blush, but soon regained her self-pos- 
women that ever breathed the air of this lower 'sphere. 


Heartless! You never will know, Charles, how unjust 
such a judgment of her is.” 

This speech rather piqued the younger brother. 

“Perhaps I am not so incapable of winning the 
friendship of Miss Aymer as you think me,” he 
thought to himself. 
tune.” 

In regard to Walter’s relations to her, he was a 
good deal puzzled. He certainly must be very inti- 
mate with her, esteem her very higtily. 
were engaged, he deemed it a most umbrotherly want 
of confidence to conceal the knowledge from him. 

Charles, true to his purpose of winning the friendship 


and confidence of Miss Aymar, neglected no opportu- | 
Perhaps it | 


nity of renderixg himself agreeable to her. 
would jrave been difficult for himself to have analyzed 
his motive. 
was possible for him to love her, and he certainly 
had no desire to win her affections to trample upon 
them. 

Charles, as we have said, had commenced the prose- 
cution of an intimacy with Miss Aymar, with no very 
definite end in view. Gradually, however, as day by 
day he sounded the depths of her warm, womanly 
nature, and saw how false ‘his early jadgment of her 
had been, he was.conscious of a change in his feelings 
towards her. “Could it be possible,” he asked himself, 
“that he loved her?” 

The question was settled in an unexpected way. 
There came a letter for him, one day, containing an in- 
vitation to an excellent professional opening. Its ad- 
vantages were indisputable, and but a month remiained, 
until, if he accepted it, he must leave England, to enter 
upon its duties. Under these cireumstances,. his first 
thought was of Helen. Could he forego the pleasure of 
her society ? above all, could he leave her and return to 
find her the bride of another? His first resolve was 
to know his fate at once. 
as a man will enter upon before committing himself in 
such a case, he commenced reckoning his chances of 
success. 

In the first place, what where Walter's relations to 
her? He had so many times endeavoured indirectly to 
ascertain this, and had so many times been foiled, that 
very pride prevented his making any further inquiries 
in that direction; and yet, now it seemed of vital im- 
portance for|-him:to knew: Again, what could he 
argue from: Miss Aymar’s conduet. towards: himself? 
Here, again, he was at fault. At times her manner 
was marked with a warmth and friendliness whieh, it 
seemed to him, could not be altogether without mean- 
ing; and, again, her indifference was positively. merti- 
fying, without, howevez,. amounting to that haughty, 
jealous coolness whieh is often the.surest.exponent of 
disappointed affection. But what was most perplexing 
ef all, he had wniformly noticed that whatever. her 
mood towards him might be, the entrance.of Walter 
was sure to briag a heightened colour to her cheek, a 
brighter light to her eye; and eften, if there were no 
other spectators, her manner towards him was marked 
with the profoundést appreciation and'regard. Aad 
yet, he felt confident that she did not love him. 

Three weeks of the closest observation brought him 





“At any rate I can try my for- | 


Tf they | 


He would not have acknowledged that it | 


But with such ealculatieons | 


shortly afterwards; but Charles had no spirit for his 
| errand that morning. 
That evening, Walter, anxious in some way tore-| Tue health of the King of the Belgians is still ina 
lieve Heleh’s anxiety which was really growing intense, | very doubtful state, and in Royal circles considerable 
endeavoured earefully to sound his brother, but Charles | apprehensions are felt as to the issue of the painful 
anticipating when the subject was introduced, that | malady under which he suffers. Mr. Henry Thompson, 
Walter was about to announce his own engagement to | the well-known surgeon of Wimpole S:reet, left Lon- 
Helen, cut him short in a most ungracious way, and | don for Brussels, a few days ago, in obedience toa 
| left the room. ‘There was something in his extreme | summons received from thence. It is hoped that his 
| Sensitiveness whieh confirmed Walter's impressions; | skill may do something to ease the pains and to lengthen 
and he was determined that he should not leave the | the days of the illustrious monarch, but his great age 
city until the affair was brought to a crisis. Tora/| and the difficulties of the case forbid any sanguine 
week, however, he manceuvred in vain to bring about | hopes. 
| a meeting between the two, Charles was much en-| ‘yy Prince or WALES AND ‘THE ConporaTIoN.— 
grossed in business, and resolutely avoided calling on | mye public have lately been informed through the 
Helen. It was not until the very eve of his depar- newspapers that the freedom of the City has been 
ture that he announced his intention of making | “presented” to the Prince of Wales. ‘This is not 
his farewell visit, He found her alone in the drawing- | strictly true; the Prince of Wales was born free, and 
er y ., | has the same right to the freedom that he has to his 
aad om ery. happy to see you, Mr. Lefevre, she said, | title of Prince of Wales. ‘The late Prince Consort was 
with a little less than her usual calm self-possession, 85 | made free sixteen months before the Prince. of: Wales 
she rose to welcome him. “1 feared you were §01D8 | was born; all the Royal children are, therefore, born 
to leave without bidding me farewell, free. ‘The corporation really invited him, not to 
1 You surely could not imagine me 60 neglectful, | accept but to assume the freedom by presenting himself, 
| Helen: I value your friendship too highly to slight it) anq making the usual legal declarations. 
in that way ; but I have been extremely occupied with oa piace eh ile 4 ‘ . P 
business cares this week.” | THe Prixce Coxsort Camy.—A large cairn of 
| “T do not doubt it,” she replied; “and at such times, pytamidical shape, erected by command of the Queen, 
| friends are apt to be forgotten.” | in memory of the Prince Consort, has just been com- 
| You have not been forgotten, Helen, I assure you. pleted, 1t occupies a commanding pesition on a bill 
I have thought of you often, and have wondered daily | S0™° distance south of the castle. It ts built of roughly- 
what substitute I’ should ever find for your sweet | 1essed stones, and measures thirty-five feet square at 
| society.” r the base, and forty feet in height. On the north slope 
She turned away her head with an expression of a tablet is built, pte *ye- it perenne oo with 
| pain, His sensitiveness misinterpreted the look, and , *-d¥0tation from the W lefom of Solomon, chap: 'iv.; vs 
| he hastened to add, gaily : 13 and 15—“ He, being made perfect in a short time 
| Ladies are said to be-very bewitching; and, perhaps, | f#lfilled a long time. Por his soul pleased the Lot: 
wh f'Gos, vet oh “F ” refore haste ake him away from ameag €y 
after all, I.may meet destiny in the shape of a brunette therefore hasted He to take mitts ME steerage + 
beititty. Who knows?” wicked.” On the east slope are out the initials ae 
“ Very possibly you may,” she added, drily, for with the members of the Royal Family, with the date 21st 
all her endeavours she was obliged to make the tone a | August, 1862. 
little sarcastic to prevent it from being melanchely. “ PeanoLtocy.”—A queer gatherer of statistics has 
The covert. snéer stung him, and he grew reckless, | made the discovery that the stouter a lady is the more 
“ When I return,” he said, “ I presume it will be to tind | she rolls hereyes up whilst waltzing. The smaller a lady 
you married. Perhaps I may then have the pleasure of | is, so mueh the more does she affect sunflower rosettes, 
calling you sister /” enormous flounces, and extra-sized ornaments. Diminu- 
She looked up indignantly, and felt that severity | tive ladies invariably admire giant-like gentlemen, and 
Was a proper weapon of defence against such an at- | vice versd, Sensible, amiable, and conscientious young 
tack. ladies of gentle disposition, are invariably fond of 
“Te who cannot respeet a brother’s sorrows, will, of | reading newspapers. This sort makes the best wives. 
course, give a lady no credit for disinterestedness in | Ladies who are greatly admired by their own sex are 
friendship. I, never thought before, however, that | very seldom viewed in the same light by gentlemen. 
Charles Lefevre was the man to refuse either.” | Some ladies speak of “ ladies’ beauties” and “ gentle- 
“T beg your, pardon, Miss Aymar; I only intimated | men’s beauties.” If you walk up tho street with a 
what the world is very fond of asserting as a fact. My | bouquet in your hand, nine women out of ten will look 
| brother is not, unfortunately, sufficiently confidential | attentively at it, while not one man in twenty will notice 
| with me to give me the power to confirm or deny the | its existence. It is a curious fact that those women 
| report; and my own powers of observation, it seems, | who have made the most'acquaintances during a long 
| I am not to be allowed to trust.” | course of years have by far the best memory for faces 
| “ Your brother has no confidenee to bestow upon you | and persons. Although women are supposed to be the 
in this respect, and he certainly could not think it | te“sative sex, it is not less true that in learning a 
| necessary to deny so baseless a rumour to one who | ‘oreign tongue men acquire more readily the facility of 
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possesses the opportunities of judging which you have ; speaking it, while ladies understand it better and 


enjoyed.” sooner when spoken to. 
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FOR THE WEEK ENDING JUNE 27, 1863. 








THE PRUBABLE DESTINY OF THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 





Some time ago a controversy, which has been re- | 
cently revived, was raging in England, and amongst 
other advanced civilized nations, respecting the origin 
of the human race. One side argued from the general 
agreement in anatomical and organic structure, the 
physiological laws to which they were all subject, the 
identity of their early traditions, and the affinity of the 
various languages of the nations of the earth, that they 
all derived their origin from one common source. The 
Other side contended that the varieties of race were so 
great, their differences so marked and distinct, their 
geographical positions so distant, and their habits so 
various, that they could not have departed so much 
from one common type; and insisted that they were 
the progeny of separate and distinct parental stock. 
The researches of Prichard, Wiseman, Humboldt, 
Klaproth, as well as the investigations of eminent 
philologists, have thrown the weight of argument in 
favour of the former view; and demonstrated that the 
language of scripture, which declares that “God hath 
made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on 


the face of the earth,” is not only true, but also that it | 


is scientifically provable. 

If this be so, the fact that at one period of the history 
of the human race one common language prevailed, is | 
equally certain. This is not so much a logical infer- | 
ence, it is an absolute necessity. If, therefore, when 
the human race constituted one family they had one 
language, it is quite conceivable that when the in- 
fluence of commerce, benevolence, and religion, shall 
have restored this happy relationship, they may again 
find it convenient and conducive to their highest happi- 


ness, to adopt one common and universal language. 
The very nature of the inquiry will preclude the | 


strong and energetic, their language will manifest a 
corresponding degree of copiousness and vigour. 

F we view the Hebrew language we find that it was 
specially adapted and cultivated to express one great 
department of human nature; and we do not detract 
from the transcendent merits of its high mission when 
we state that it represented one department only. That 
mission, according to some authorities, was to teach the 
world the principles of holiness; or, in the words of 
Dr. Temple, “ to discipline the human conscience,” and 
to vindicate the realities of the invisible as superior to 


| those of the visible world. 


The Greek again represented another phase of the 
human mind, and being a highly imaginative people, 
they revelled in the divine affluence of etérnal beauty, 
which conducted them to intellectual refinement, and 
to an elevated system of taste. The Latins, or the 
Romans, directed their energies to stamp on the minds 
of mankind the idea of law, government, and order. 

The German is the language of philosophy and me- 
taphysics, and in that respect continues to be an inte- 
resting study to philosophers and men of science. The 
Italian is endowed with all the soft melody and dulcet 
tones of sweet music; while the French claims to be 
the language of etiquette and social intercourse. 

It is not neeessary to deny the relative excellences 
of these different languages, but fer obvious reasons 
none of them can become the universal language, 
inasmuch as they aspire only to be the exponents of 
partial human nature, and are consequently unfitted to 
give adequate expression to the highest type of charac- 
ter with which it seems the intention of nature ulti- 
mately to fill the earth. 
| If, therefore, a language could be formed, or found, 
which combined in itself all these various excellences, 
and, in addition, that bold intrepidity which commerce 
appears to demand; we should then have the most 
complete machinery of thought, an instrument in every 





| Way suitable to satisfy the necessities of the highest 


and noblest natures, and a language of sufficient dig- 
nity and copiousness to become the only and universal 
medium of intercourse amongst the whole family of 
man. 

We hesitate not to say that the English is such a 
| language as we have now been describing. It em- 
| braces within its vast comprehensiveness the touching 
pathos ef the Hebrew, the gorgeous elegance of the 
Greek, the stern imperiousness of the Latin, the tremu- 


possibility of our arriving at a higher degree of i: | lous tenderness of the Italian, the soft blandness of the 


tainty than that which the balance of probability wi 
afford. 

If, then, to facilitate the inquiry, we were to assume 
that at some remote period the nations of the earth 
will be united in the bonds of one happy brotherhood, 
and that then it will be desirable to adopt one common 
means of communicating thought and feeling; the 
question naturally arises—which, of the numerous 
languages of the world, is destined to become this uni- 
versal medium of intercourse. 

There is a consideration which may afford us some | 
assistance in the inquiry ; and in order to gain the ad- 
vantage which it is calculated to give, we will take the 
liberty of stating it here. In the economy of nature | 
there is a law by the force of which the humble becomes 
elevated, the weak becomes strong, the imbecile becomes 
noble. We may call it advancement, development, or 
progress. Such, however, is the action of this all-per- 
vading law. It carries its conquests to the realms of | 
death, and no sooner is a feeble life extinct than another 
more vigorous springs up from its very decadence. 

This law is universal in its application, and holds its | 
sway over the vast extent of animated nature. Not only | 
does one inferior species of animal give place to | 
anether of a higher order, but animals of the same | 
species, if characterized by weakness and imbecility, | 
give place to others that may be endowed with greater 
vigour and vitality. 

This is especially true of the human race. 

The feebler races die out frem sheer inanity, while | 
the more vigorous remain and multiply; so that the | 
inevitable tendeucy of the law is to people the world | 
with the hirhest type of humanity which nature is 





| 





capable of producing and developing. 

Bearing in mind this law, or the operation of it, we | 
may propose the question—what is language in relation | 
to it?) We reply, it is the exponent or measure of the | 
mind of the people who use it. 

The mind of the people and their language are com- | 
mensurate, and the character of a nation is fairly re- | 
flected and adequately represented in the structure and | 


compass of its language. 

A feeble race can never acquire a strong language, 
and an ignorant race can never attain a comprehensive 
one. On the other hand, it is equally true that the 
nature of a vigorous and enlightened people can never 
be adequately expressed through the medium of a feeble 
and contracted vocabulary. 

It seems to be a necessity, interwoven in the nature | 
of things, that the character, physical and mental, of a | 


race must, at all times, bear the same exact relation to | triumph may be deduced from the nature and extent of, 


its language. 
If the people are weak their language is feeble; if | 


French, the subtle depth of the German, and the rugged 
grandeur of its own. The English, therefore, is, so 
far as fitness is concerned, im every respect calculated 
to meet the requirements of a universal language. 

But it would be fallacious to reason from this adapt- 
ability to the fact, and to state that, in consequence of 
its fitness, the English will be ultimately the language 
of the world. 

There are other reasons, in addition to its inherent 
fitness, which induce the belief that this distinction is 
reserved for the English language. 

First: We would argue the probable destiny of the 
English language, from the superier energy and force 
of character of those who speak it. 

Second: The number of those who now speak the 
language, is another argument in favour of this proposi- 
tion. There are at this momeni at least sixty millions who 
speak the Anglo-Saxon tongue, and so far as Christian 
civilization, in any or all its forms, is contemplated, it is 
the greatest number of persons speaking one language in 
the world. It is true that Russia a pepulation 
of upwards of sixty millions, but they speak amongst 
them forty different dialects, while of the thirty-five 
millions of Austria, not more than six millions speak 
the German language. 

Third: The third argument is derived from the ex- 
tent of territory in possession of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
There is under their rule, including, of course, the 
United and dis-united States of America, not less than 
ten millions of square miles, containing not less than 
two hundred millions of inhabitants, or in other words, 
one-fourth of all the habitable territory of the globe. 

Fourth: The fourth argument is deducible from the 
superior facilities they possess to extend their already 
wide-spread commerce, which is one of the greatest 
elements of their national greatuess; and there is 
nothing that tends so powerfully to extend thelanguage 
of a people, as their ever increasing and extending 
trade. Let it be remembered that, in the first forty 
years of the present century, the population of 
England doubled itself, and that of America trebled 
itself in the same time. 

But while this race is increasing, at this almost in- 
credible rate, the most flourishing nation next to it, and 
the only one that can have any pretension to compete 
with it in science, literature, and commerce, is actually 
decreasing—we mean the French. And a nation that 
decreases, by whatever perceptible degree, must in the 
course of time become extinct. 

Fifth: Another argument in favour of its ultimate 


its literature. 
The languages of antiquity continue to be studied 


| with minuteness and care in all the schools and colleges 
| of Christendom, merely on account of their elegant 
| exterior and polished diction, without much of a higher 
order to reward the incessant toil bestowed upon the 
acquiring of them. How much more shall the language 
for which we plead be sought after and studied, being 
the living language of the most vigorous race in the 
world, replete with the soundest learning and the most 
salutary intelligence that can bless the family of man. 

So far as practical utility is concerned, the philosophy 
of Bacon, Locke, and Newton, is far superior to that of 
Plato, Soerates, and Aristotle, The moral order of 
instruction contained in Shakespear and Milton 
infinitely transcends that of Homer and Hesiod; and if 
the eloquent thunders of Pericles, Demosthenes, and 
Cicero, have continued to charm and awe all nations 
from their own time to this; surely the higher strains 
of Sheridan, Pitt, Burke, Curran, Canning, Brougham, 
Gladstone, Webster, Clay, and others, will elevate the 
minds and thrill the hearts of all coming generations, 
will reverberate through all ages yet to come, and 
cease only when it is declared that “ Time shall be ne 
longer.” 

In drawing this brief essay to a close we may quote 
the language of an eloquent writer, who says: “ This 
language of ours stands minent even among the 
languages of the West. It abounds with works of 
imagination of the highest order—not inferior to the 
noblest which Greece has bequeathed us; with models 
of every species of eloquence,. with historical composi- 
tions which, considered as vehicles of ethical and 
political instruction, have never been equalled, with 
just and lively representations of hyman nature, with 
the most profound speculations on metaphysics, morals, 
government, jurisprudence, trade; with full and correct 
information respecting every experimental science, 
which tends to preserve the health, increase the comfort, 
or to enlarge the intellect of man.” 

If, then, the English language is im every way 
adapted for this high destiny; if the péople who speak 
it have a more vigorous and stronger force of character 
than any other; if the number who now s it 
exceeds those who speak any one language in civilized 
Christendom; if the territory already in their possession 
is so extensive; if their increase is so rapid and 
enormous; if their naval and maritime supremacy is so 
great; if their literature is so transcendent and 
influential; then there is not a question within the 
compass of human reflection bearing stronger marks of 
probability, almost amounting to absolute demonstration, 
than that the English language will ultimately be the 
language of the world. Karra 








Mr. B. Ferranp gave notice on Tuesday, the 9th 
June, that, on the following Thursday, he would move 
for leave to bring in a bill to limit the hours of labour 
for children employed in potteries and paper-mills. 


Ir is officially stated that the length of coast block- 
aded by the Federal squadron, from Alexandria, 
Virginia, to the Rio Grande, is 3,500 miles. There are 
189 openings in this line of coast. 

Russia is fortifying her ports, arming her fleet, 


visions, as if she were on the eve of some stupendous 
struggle. Who is it that has menaced her? 

A LETTER from Teheran of the 5th May announces 
the arrival of a courier from Herat, bringing an account 
of the death of Achmet. His son, Shah Nevaz Khan, 
aged 30, had, as his successor, received the oath of 
fidelity from the troops. 

A progect has been suggested for a main trunk un- 
derground line ef railway to commence at Stratford, to 
be carried down the Bow, Mile-end, and Whitechape} 
Roads, through the City, Holborn, Oxford Street, an¢ 
Bayswater Road, and terminate at Shepherd’s Bush. 


A PRISONER at the old Capitel prison, Washington, 
has been shot dead while looking out ef window, by 
the guard on duty. The prisoner was charged with 
having furnished military appliances to the Confede- 
rates at Richmond. He is said to have been a British 
subject, 

AFTER thirty-four years of constant attention to his 
duties as alderman of the Ward of Bishopsgate, his 
constituents have decided upon presenting a costly ser- 
vice of plate to Aldermen Copeland as a substantia} 
proof of the respect and esteem which they feel for the 
worthy alderman. 

Ir has been suggested that a general order should be 
issued, compelling every parent that brings a child to 
be baptized to notify to the minister of the parish that 
it has been vaccinated, and the minister should notify 
the same in the baptismal register at the same time 
that an entry is made of its baptism. 

Mr. Bariure Cocuraxe intends, on July 7, to move 
the following resolution :—‘ That the large sums an- 
nually voted for public buildings and improvements are 
not expended in a satisfactory manner; and with a 
view to the efficiency of the Office of Works, it should 





| be constituted on a mere permanent basis.” 


equipping her army, and accumulating stores of pro- - 
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SELF-MADE; 
or, 
*OUT OF THE DEPTHS.” 
By Mus. E. D. E. N. SOUTH WORTH, 
Author of “ The Hidden Hand,” “ The Lost Heiress,” &¢., 2c. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
CLAUDIA TO THE RESCUE. 
Let me not now ungenerously condemn 
My few good deeds on impulse,—half-unwise 
And scarce approved by reason’s colder eyes ; 
I will not blame, ner weakly blush for them: 
The feelings and the actions then stood right, 
And if regret, for half a moment sighs 
That worldly wisdom in its keener sight 
Had ordered matters so and so, my heart, 
Still, in its fervour loves a warmer part 
Than Prudence wots of, while my faithfu! mind, 
Heart's consort, also praises her for this; 
And on our conscience little load I find 
If sometimes we have helped another's bliss, 
At some sma!) cost of selfish loss behind. 
M. F. Tupper. 

As Ishmael left the village by the eastern arm of the 
road, a gay party dashed into it from the western one. 
Horses prancing and voices chattering, they drew up 
before Hamlin’s shop. ‘I'lie party consisted of Mr. Mid- 
dleton, his wife and his niece. 

Mr. Middleton gave the reins to his wife, and got 
out and went into the shop to make a few purchases. 

When his parcels had been made up and paid for, he 
turned to leave the shop; but then, as if suddenly re- 
collecting something, he looked back and inquired : 

“By the way, Hamlin, have those Histories come 

? ” 

“No, sir, but I shall write for them again by this 
evening’s mail; I cannot think what has delayed them. 
However, sir, here is une copy that I can let you have, 
if that will be of any service.” 

“Certainly certainly; it is better than nothing ; let 
me look at it,” said Mr. Middleton, coming back from the 
counter, and taking the buok from Hamlin’s hands. 

Tn turning over the leaves he came to the presenta- 
tion page, on which he recognized his own handwriting 
in the lines : 9 

Presented to Ishmael Worth‘as a reward of merit, by his 
friend, James Middleton. 

“ Why, this is the very copy I gave to that poor little 
fellow on the hill. How did you come by it again?” 
asked Mr. Middleton, in astonishment. 

“He brought it here to sell about’an hour ago, sir, 
and as it was a perfectly fresh copy, and I knew you 
were in a hurry for some of them, 1 bought it of him,” 
replied the dealer. 





[ISHMAEL OVERTAKEN BY THE MIDDLETONS. ] 


“ But why should the lad have sold his book? ” 

“ Well, sir, you cannot expect boys of his class to ap- 
preciate books. I dare say he wanted his money to 
spend in tops or marbles, or some such traps! ” replied 
the dealer. 

“Very like! very like! though I am sorry to think 
so of that little fellow! I had hoped better things of 
him,” assented Mr. Middleton. 

“ Boys will be boys.” 

“Certainly; well, put the book in paper for me, and 
say what you are going to ask for it.” 

“Well, sir, it is as good as new, and the work is 
much called for just now in this neighbourhood. So I 
shall have to ask you about fifteen shillings.” 

“That is the full price! Did you give the boy that?” 
inquired the gentleman. 

“ Well, no, sir; but you know I must have my own 
little profit,” replied the dealer, reddening. 

“ Certainly,” assented Mr. Middleton, taking out his 
purse—a delicate, effeminate-looking article, that seemed 
to have been borrowed from his wife, paying Hamlin, 
and carrying off the book. 

As he got into the carriage and took the reins with 
one hand, hugging up his parcels and his purse loosely 
with the other, Mrs. Middleton said: 

“ Now, James, don’t go and plant my purse on the 
road, as you did your pocket-book this morning! ” 

“ My dear, pray don’t harp on that loss forever! It 
was not ruinous! 

“ And if there had been three hundred, it would have 
been the same thing !” said the lady. 

Her husband laughed, put away his purse, stowed 
away his parcels, and then, having both hands at liberty, 
took the reins and set off for home. 

As he dashed along the street, a poster caught his 
attention. He drew up, threw the reins to Mrs. Mid- 
dleton, jumped out, pulled down the poster, and returned 
to his seat. 

“Here we are, my dear, all right; the pocket-book 
is found,” he smiled, as he again took possession of the 
reins. 

“ Found ? ” she echoed. 

“ Yes, by that boy, Worth, you know, who behaved 
so well in that affair with the Burghes.” 

“ Oh, yes! and he has found the pocket-book ?” 

“Yes, and advertised it in this way, poor little 
fellow!” 

And Mr. Middleton drove slowly, while he read the 
circular to his wife. 

“Well, we can call by the cottage as we go home, 
and ‘you can get out and get it, and you will not forget 
| to reward the poor boy for his honesty. He might 
| have kept it, you know; for there was nothing in it 
| that could be traced.” 








There was only three pounds in it.” 





“Very well; I will do as you recommend; but I 
have a quarrel with the young fellow, for all that,” said 
Mr. Middleton. 

“Upon what ground?” inquired his wife. 

“ Why, upon the ground of his just having sold the 
book I gave him as a reward of merit.” 

“ What did he do that for?” 

“To get money to buy toys and marbles.” 

“ That’s net true!” burst out Claudia, speaking for 
the first time. 

“Claudia! How dare you charge your uncle with 
falsehood ? ” exclaimed Mrs. Middleton, horrified. 

“T don’t accuse him, aunt. He don’t know anything 
about it! Somebedy has told him falsehoods about poor 
Ishmael, and he believes it just as he did before,” ex- 
claimed the little lady, with flashing eyes. 

“Well then, what did he sell it for, Claudia? ” in- 
quired her uncle, smiling. 

“T don’t believe he sold it at all!” said Miss Claudisz. 

Her uncle quietly untied the packet, and placed the 
book before her, open at the fly-leaf, upon which the 
names of the donor and the receiver were written. 

“ Well, then, I believe he must have sold it to get 
something to eat,” said Ishmael’s obstinate little ad- 
vocate, “for I heard Mr. Rutherford say that there 
was a great deal of suffering among the working 
classes, this winter.” 

“Tt may be as you say, my dear. I do not know.” 

“Well, uncle, you ought to know, then! It is the 
duty of the prosperous to find out the condition of the 
poor! When I come into my fortune 1“ 

“Yes, I know; we have heard all that before; the 
millennium will be brought about, of course. But, if I 
am not mistaken, there is your little protégé on the 
road before us!” said Mr. Middleton, slackening his 
horse’s speed, as he caught sight of Ishmael. 

“Yes! itis he! And look at him! does he look like 
a boy who is thinking of playing marbles?” inquired 
Miss Claudia. 

Indeed, no! no one who saw the child could have 
connected childish sports with him. He was creeping 
wearily along, half-bent under the burden of the bag 
of meal that he carried on his back. 

Mr. Middleton drove slowly as he approached him. 

Ishmael drew aside to let the carriage pass. 

But Mr. Middleton drew up to examine the boy more 
at his leisure. 

The pale, broad forehead, the hollow eyes, the wasted 
cheeks and haggard countenance, so sad to see in so 
young a lad, spoke more eloquently than words could 
express, the famine, the cold, the weariness and illness 
he suffered. 

“Oh, uncle, 1 you haven't got a stone in your 





| bosom instead of a heart, you will cati the pocr fellow 
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here and give him a seat with us! He is hardly able 
to stand. And it is so bitter cold! ” said Miss Claudia, 
drawing her own warm, sable cloak around her. 

“ But—he is such an object! His clothes are all over 
patches,” said Mr. Middleton, who liked sometimes to 
try the spirit of his niece. 

“ But, uncle, he is so clean.” 

“ And he has got a great bag on his back!” 

“ Well, uncle, that makes it so much the harder for 
him to walk this long, long road, and is so much the 
more reason for you to take him in.” 

“Tshmael! come here, myboy,” called Mr. Middleton. 

Our boy came as fast as his weakness and his burden 
would permit him. 

“ Get in here, my boy, amd take this seat beside me. 
We are going the same way that you are walking, and 
we can give you a ride without inconveniencing-our- 
selves. And besides I want to talk with you,” said 
Mr. Middleton, as Ishmael came up. He bowed ‘and 
took the seat indicated, and Mr. Middleton started ‘his 
horses. 

“Ishmael,” said Mr. Middleton, “T have seen your 
poster, about the pocket-book. It is mine.” 

“Qh, sir, 'm so glad I have found the owner, and 
that it.is you!” exclaimed Ishmael, putting his hand in 
his pocket to deliver the lost article, 

“ Stop, stop, my impetuous little ffiend! Don’t you 
know I must prove my property before I take posses- 
sion of it? That is to say, that I must describe it before 
I see it, so as to convinee you it is really mine?” 

“ Oh, sir, but that was only putin my» poster'to pre- 
vent imposters from claiming it,” said Ishmael, blushing. 

“ Nevertheless, it is better to do business in a business- 
like way,” persisted Mr: Middleton, putting his hand 
upon that of the boy teyprevent him from drawing forth 
the pocket-book. “ imprimis—a crimson pocket-book, 
with yellow silk lining; items—in one 
gold; in another silver. Now, is that right?” 

“Oh, yes, sir; but it wasn’t necessary ; of course, you 
know that!” said Ishmael, puttingthe pocket-book in 
the hand of its owner. 

“Oh! 
that histor ry to-da 

“Yes! 
with!” put in Miss Claud 

Ishmael looked around in — for a moment, and | 


then burst out with: 

“Oh, sir! indeed, indeed I did not!” 

“What! you didn’t sell it?” exclaimed Mr. Middle- 
ton. 


said Ishmael, as the irre- 


“ Oh, yes, sir, I sold it!” 
“T sold it! 


pressible tears rushed to his eyes. 
obliged to do so!” 


“But you did not sell it to get money to buy toys | 


with ?” 

“ Oh, no, sir! it was a matter of life and death, else 
I never would have parted with my book!” 

“ Tell me all about it, my boy.” 

“My aunt Hannah has been ill in bed all the winter. 
I haven't been able to earn anything for the last month. 
We got out of money and out of provisions; and Mr, 
Nutt wouldn't trast us for anything 

na Uncle, mind you don’t deal with that horrid man 
any more!” interrupted Claudia. 

“Did you owe him mueh, my boy?” inquired Mr. 
Middleton. 

“Not a penny, sir! 
never even asked for credit before 





We never went in debt, and 


” 





and, by ~ way, I am told that*you ‘have sold | 


for money to buy ‘ata tops and natin! 


Iwas | 





* Go on.” 

“ Well, sir, to-day aunt Hannah wanted a cup of tea 
so badly that she cried for it, sir, and said she would 
die if she didn’t get it; aud so I brought my book to | 
town this afternoon, and sold it to get the money to 
buy what she wanted.” 

“ But you had the pocket-book full of money ;, why | 
didn’t you take some of that?” 

“ The Lord says, ‘ Thou shalt not steal! 
“But that weuld have been only taking in advance 
what would certainly have been offered to you as a} 

reward.” 

“IT did think of that when aunt was crying for tea; | 
bat I wouldn't, so I seld my book.” 

“There, uncle! I said so, now! 
think, now!” exclaimed Claudia. 

“It must have cost you much to part with your 
treasure, my boy!” said Mr. Middleton, without heed- 
ing the interruption of Claudia. 

Ishmael’s features quivered, his eyes filled with tears, 
and his voice failed in the attempt to auswer. 

“ There is your book, my: lad! It would bea sim to 
keep it from you,” said Mr. Middleton, taking a packet 
from the bottem of the carriage and laying it upon 
Ishmael’s knees. 

“My book! my book back again! Qh, oh, sir! 
I His voiee sank ; but his pale face beamed with 
surprise, delight and gratitude. 

“ Yes, it is yours, my boy; my noble boy! I give it 
te yeu once more; notas any sort of a reward; but 
simply because I think it would be a sin to deprive you 
of that which is yours by a sacred right. Keep it, and 
make its history still your study and its heroes still your 
models,” said Mr. Middleton, with emotien. 


” 


now! what do you 








; and rubbing his eyes—“and I have got the tea and 
| things; and the kettle is boiling; but I thought I 


| feax it should be flat.” 


| boy had delayed obeying long,enough to set the tea to | 


Ishmael was trembling with joy! His delight at 
recovering his lost treasure was even greater than his 
joy at first possessing it had been. He tried to thank 
the donor; but his gratitude was too intense to find 
utterance in words. 

“There, there, I know it all as well as if you. had 
expressed it with the eloquence of Cicero, my buy,” said 
Mr. Middleton. 

“Mr, Middleton, do let us get along a little faster! or 
we shall not reach home until dark,” "said the lady. 

“My good, little wife, it will not be dark this night. 
The moon is rising, and between the moon above and | 
the snow beneath, we shall have it as light as day all 
night. However, here goes!” And Mr. Middleton 
touched up his horses and they flew as before the wind. 

It was a glorious ride through aglorious seene! The 
setting sun was kindling all, the western sky into a 
dazzling effulgence and sending long golden lines of 
light through the interstices,of the forest, on ome hand ; 
and the rising moon was. fleading the eastern heavens 
with a silvery radiance on the other. 

“ Isn't it grand, Ishmael?” inquired ‘Claudia. 

“Oh, yes, indeed} Miss!” responded the boy, with 
fervour. 

In twenty minutes they had reached the turnpike 
oad from which. started the little narrow foot-path 
léading through theforest to the cottage. 





“Well, ray boy, here we are! jump out! good-night! 
T shall ne? lose aght of you!” said Mr. Middleton, as 
he drew up to let Ishmael alight. 

“ Good-night, sir; good-night, Madam ; good+night, | 
Miss Claudia. I thank you more than I can express, | 
sit; but indeed, indeed, I will try to deserve your | 
kindness,” said Ishmael, as he bowed, and took his | 
pack onee more upon his back and sped on through the 
eS that led to his humble house. His 
very soul within him was:singing for joy. 





CHAPTER XXV. 


A TURNING-POINT IN ISIMAEL’S LIFE. 
There is a thought so purely blest, 
That to its use I oft repair 
When evi! breaks my s} 
And pleasure is but varie 
A thought to light the darkest skies 
To deck with flowers the bleakest moor,— 
A thought whose home is Paradise,— | 
The charities of Poor to Poor. 

Richard Monckton Miines. 

IsHMABL lifted the latch and entered the hut, softly, 
| lest Hannah should have fallen asleep and he should | 
awaken her. 

He was right. The invalid had dropped into one of | 
those soft, refreshiug slumbers that often visit and re-.} 
lieve the bed-ridden and exhausted sufferer. 

Ishmael closed the door, and, moving about noise- | 
lessly, placed his treasured book on the bureau; put | 
away his provisions in the cupboard; rekindled the 
smouldering fire; set a little stand by Hannah's bedside, 
covered it with a white napkin and arranged a litile 
tea-service upon it; and then drew his little three- 
legged stool to the fire and sat down to warm and rest | 
his cold and tired limbs, and to watch the tea-ketile | 
boil, 

Poor child! His feeble frame had been. fearfully | 
overtasked, and so the heat of the fire and the stillness 
of the room, both acting upon his exhausted nature, | 
sent him also to sleep, and he was soon nodding. 

He was aroused by the voice of Hannah, who had 
quietly awakened, 

“ Ts that you, Ishmael ? ” she said. 

“ Yes, aunt,” he exclaimed, starting up witha jerk 










wouldn't set the tea to draw until you woke up, for 





“Come here, my. child,” said Hannah, in a kindly 
voice, for you see the woman had had a good sleep and | 
| had awakened much refre shed, with calmer nerves, and | 
cousequently better temper. 

“Come to me, Ishmael,” repeated Hannah; for the 
draw, and cut a slice.of. bread and set it down to | 
toast. 

When Ishmael went to her she raised herself up, } § 
took his thin face between her haads and gazed ten- | 





derly into it, saying: 

“TI was cross to you, my poor lad, this morning! 
but, oh, Ishmael, I felt so badly; I was not myself.” 

“I know that, Aunt Hannah; because: when you 
are well you are always good te me.” 

“ But where did you get the tea, my child?” she 
inquired. 

Jshmael told her all abeut it in a few words. 

* And so you walked all the way back again to Bay- 
mouth, tired and hungry as you were; and you sold 
your precious book, much, much as you loved it, all to 
get tea for me! Oh, my boy, my boy, how unjust I 
have been to you! But I amse glad Mr. Middleton 
And the 
and you gave it to him and 
That was 


bought it back and gave it to you again! 
pocket-book was his! 
would not take any reward for finding it! 





right, Ishmael! that was right! And it seems to me 
that every good thing you have ever got in this world 
has come through your own right doing,” was the 
comment of Hannah upon all this. 

“ Well, aunt, now the tea is drawn and the toast is 
ready, let me put it on the stand for you,” said Ishmael, 
hurrying off to perform this duty. 

That evening Hannah enjoyed her tea and dry toast 
only as @ Woman long debarred from these feminine 
necessaries-could enjoy them. 

When Ishmael also had his supper and had cleared 
away the tea service, he took down his book, lighted 
his little bit of candle, and—as his aunt was in a be- 
nignant humour, he went to her for sympathy in his 
studies—saying : 

“Let me read you something out of my book to 
amuse you!” 

“No, don’t, that’s a good boy,” exclaimed Hannah, 
interrupting him in alarm. “ You know it would tire 
me to death, dear! But just sit down by me and tell 
me all about Mrs. Middleton and Miss Merlin, and how 
they were dressed. For you know, dear, as I haven’t 
been able to go to church for nionths,I don’t even 
know whatisert of bonnets ladies wear.” 

This requirement was for a moment a perfect 
“ poser” to Ishmael. He-wasn’tinterested in bonnets ! 
But, however, as he had'the faculty of sscing under- 
standing, amd remem! that fell under 
his observation, in his-own limited : paw tee he blew out 
his candle, sat down, and complied with. his-aunt’s re- 
— narrating and describing until she went to sleep. 

Then he relighted his little bit of candle and sat down 
| to enjoy bisbook in comfort. 

That night the wind shifted to the south and brought 
milder weather. 

The next day thesnow began to melt. In a week it 
was & In a fortnight the ground had 
dried. All the; roads became passable. With the im- 
proved weather Hamnah grew better. She was able to 
leave her bed imthe morning, and sit in her old arm- 
chair in the chimmey-corner all day. 

The professor came to look after his pupil. 

In his palmiest. days he had never made more ~ 
suflicient ior the support of his large family; he had 
never been able to lay up any money; and so during 
this long and severe winter, when he was frozen out 
of work, he and his humble household suffered many 


| privations; not so many as Hannah and Ishmael had ; 
| tor you see there are degrees of poverty even among 


the very poor. 

And the good professor knew this; and,so on that 
| fine March morning, when he made his appearance at 
the cottage, it was with a bag of flour on his back and 
a side of bacon in his hand. 

After the primitive manners of the neighbourhood, 
he dispensed with rapping, and just lifted the latch and 
walked in. 

He found Hannah sitting propped up in her arm- 
chair in the chimney-corner engaged in knitting, and 
glancing ruefully at the unfinished web of cloth in the 
motionless loom, at which she was not yet strong 
enough to work. 

“ Morning, Miss Hannah! Morning, young Ishmael!” 
said the professor. “I thought I had better just drop 
in and see after my ’prentice. Work has been frozen 
up all winter, and now, like the rivers and the snow- 
drifts, it is thawed and coming with a rush! I’m nigh 
torn to pieces by the people as has been sending after 
me; and I thought I would just take young Ishmael 
on again to help me.” 

“Oh, yes, professor,” answered Ismael so promptly 
and cheerfully, that Morris laid his hand upon the boy’s 
head and smiled upon him as he said, addressing 
Hannah: 

“I take great comfort ia this boy, Miss Hangah? 
I look upon him a’most «8 wy own son and the prop 
of my declining years; and 1 hope to prepare him to 
succeed me im my business, when I know he will do 
honour to the profession. Ah, Miss Hannah, I feel 
than I am not as young as I used to be; in fact, that I 
am rather past my first youth; being about fifty-two 
years of age; Sicedbnt duties wear a man, Miss 
Hannah! But when I look at this boy I am consoled! 
I say to myself though I have no son, I shall havea 
suecessor who will doe.credit to my memory, my teach- 
ings,and my profession! I say that, fall when it may, 
my mantle will fall) upon Ais shoulders!” concluded 
Jim, with emotion. And like all other great orators, after 
having produced his finest effect, he made his.bow and 
his exit. 

The next’ morning, according to promise, Ishmael 
presented himself at the appointed hour at the profes- 
sor’s cottage. They set out together upon their day’s 
round ef professional visits. On their return home the 
night was pitch dark; the rain that had been threaten- 
ing all day long, now fell in torrents. 

They had a full four miles’ walk before them; but 
the professor had an ample old cotton umbrella that 
sheltered both himself and his pupil; so they trudged 
manfully onward, cheering the way with lively talk in- 
stead of overshadewing it with complaints. 

“ Black as pitch! not a star to be seen! but courage, 
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my boy! we shall enjoy the light of the fireside all the ! n } iren 
| the family, heedless of the pouring rain, were clinging 
The master of the | 


moré when we get home,” said the professor. 


“Yes! there’s one star, professor, just rising ; rising | together under the eld elm-tree. 


A little further removed, the women and children of 


This change in the colour of the smoke warned the 
brave boy that the flames were appreaching. At this 
moment, too, he heard a crash, a fall, and a sudden 


away there on the horizon, beyond Brudnell Hall,” said | house was nowhere to be seen; nor did'there appear | roaring up of the fire somewhere near at hand. Again 


Ishmael. 
“ So there is, a star, or—something! it loaks more 
like the moon rising ; only there’s no:moon,” said Mor- 


ris, scrutinizing the small, dull red glare that: hung upon | 
| stationed onthe ladder. 


the skirts of the horizon. 
“Tt leoks. more like a bonfire than-either, just now,” 


to be'any coutrolling head to direct their confusion. 
“Where the deuce is the master?” inquired the pro- 

fessor, as he seized a full bucket of water from a man 

on the ground, and passed it up to Grainger, who was 


“He went to Commodore Burghe’s, and he hasn’t 


| in frantic agony he renewed his assault upon the doer. 


This time it was suddenly torn opem by the boys 
within. 

The two boys, standing at the open door, were spell- 
bound in a sort of panic. 

“ What is it?” asked one of them, as if uncertain 


added the boy as the lurid ved light suddenly burst into | got back yet,” answered the man, as he took the bucket | whether this were reality or nightmare. 


flame. 

“ Itiis! it is a large fire!” cried the 
the whole sky became suddenly illuminated with a red 
glare. 

“Jt is Brudnell Hallin flames!” exclaimed Ishmael 
Worth, in horror. “ Let us hurry on and see if wecan 


do any good.” 





CHAPTER XXVL 
THE FIRE AT BRUDNELL TALL. 
Seize then the occasion: by the foreloek take 
That subtle power, the never halting time, 
Lest a mere moment's. putting off should make 


Mischance almost as heavy as a crime. 
Wordsworth. 


TurovuGu the three-fold darkness of night, elouds 
and rain, they hurried on towards that feariul beacon 
light, which flamed on the edge of the horizon. 

The rain, which continued to pour down in torrents, 
appeqred to dampen without extinguishing the fire, 
which blazed and smouldered at intervals. 

“Professor!” said the boy, as'they toiled onward 
through the storm. 

“Well, young Ishmael ? ” 

“Tt seems to me the fire is inside the house.” 

“ Why. so, young Ishmael? ” 


“ Because if it wasn’t, this storm, would put it-out.at | 


once! Why, if it had been the reof that caught from 


a burning chimney this driving rain would have | 


quenched it-in no time.” 
“The roof couldn’t catch, young Ishmael; it is all 
2» 

“Oh!” ejaculated Ishmael, as they increased their 
speed. They proceeded in silence for a few minutes, 
keeping their eyes fixed upon the burning building, 
when Ishmael suddenly exclaimed : 

“Fhe house is burning inside, Professor! You can 
see now the windows distinctly shaped out ‘in fire 
against the’ blackness’ of the: building !” 

“ Just.so; young’ Ishmael.” 

“Now, then, Professor, we must run on as fast as 
ever we can, if we expect to be of any use.” 

* Oh yes, young Ishmael, it is all very well for you 
to.say—run on; but how the deuce'am I to'do it, with 
the rain and wind beating this old umbrella this way 
and that way?” 

“Let the umbrella down; you can furl it and use it 
for a walking stick, and instead of it being a hindrance 
it will be a help to you.” 

“That is a good idea, young Ishmael. Upon my 
word, I'think if you had been born in a higher sphere 
of society, young Ishmael, your talents would have 
caused you to be sent to the Legislature, I do indeed. 
And you might even have come to be put on the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means.” 

“T hope that is not a Committee of Mean Ways, 
Professor.” 

“Ha, ha, ha! There you are again! Isay it and 
I stand to it, if you had been born in a more elevated 
sphere you would have risen to be something! ” 
“La, Professor !” 

“Well, Ido! and it is a pity you hadn’t been! As 
it is, my poor boy, you will have to be contented todo 
your duty ‘in that station to which the Lord has been 
pleased to call you,’ as the Scriptur’ says.” 

‘“As the eatechism says, professor! The Scripture 
says nothing about stations. The Lord is no respecter 
of mis.” 

“ Catechism, was it? Well, it’s all the same.” 

“ Professor! leok how the flames are pouring from 
that window! Run! ron!” And with these words 


Ishmael took to his heels, and ran as fast as darkness, | 
| with smoke, must keep their heads as near the floor as 


rain and wind would permit him. 

The professor ran after him; but having shorter 
wind, though longer legs, than his younger companion, 
he barely managed to keep up with the flying boy. 

When they arrived upon the premises, a wild scene 
of confusion, lighted up bya lurid glare of fire, met 
their view. The right wing of the mansion was on 
fire ; the flames were pouring from the front windows 
at that end. A crowd of frightened servants were 
hurrying towards the building with water-buckets ; 
others were standing on ladders placed against the 
wall; others again were clinging about the eaves, or 
standing on the roof; and all these were engaged in 
passing buckets from hand to hand, or dashing water on 
the burning timbers ; all, poor ineffectual efforts to ex- 
tinguish the fire, carried on‘amid shouts and cries that 
only added to the horrible confusion. 

















| and passed it to a man on the roof. 
fessor, as | 
| handing 


How did the fire break out?” inquired the professor, 
up another bucket. 


“ Nobody knews. The mistress found it out. 


| was woke up by smelling of smoke, and screeched out, 
Be | 
Don’t be afraid of. singing | 


and alarmed the house, and all run out here, 
careful there, Jovial! 


yourself, nor breaking your old neck either! Go 


nearer to that window—dash the water full upon the | 


ir 


flames ! 
“ Are all safe out of the house?” anxiously inquired 
the professor. 
“ Every soul!” was the satisfactory answer. 
At this moment there was a sudden outcry from the 


| group of women and children, and the ferm of Mrs. 


Middleton was seen flying through ‘the darkness to- 
wards the firemen. 

“Oh, Grainger!” she cried, as soon as she had 
reached the spot, “oh, Grainger! the Burghe boys are 
still in the house, I thought they had been out! I 
have just found outany mistake! Oh, Grainger, they 
will perish! What, is to be done?” 

“Depends on what room they’re in, ma'am,” hastily 
replied Grainger, while all the others stood speechless 
With intense anxiety, 

“Oh, they are in the front chamber there, imme- 
diately above the burning room!” cried Mrs. Middleton, 
wringing her hands in anguish, while those around 
suspended their breath in horror. 

“ More than a man’s life would be worth to venture, 
ma’am. ‘The ceiling of that burning room is on fire: 
it may fall in any minute, carrying the floor of the 
upper room with it.” 

“Oh, Grainger! but the poor, poor lads, to perish so 
horribly in their early youth!” 

“ It’s dreadful, ma’am; but it can’t be helped. It’s 
as much as certain death toany man as goes into that 
part of the building!” 

“ Grainger! Grainger! I cannot. abandon these poor 
boys to their fate! think of their mother !—Grainger, 
I will give any man a thousand pounds who will rescue 
those two boys! Get up on the ladder where you can 
be seen and heard and proclaim this—shout it forth!” 

Grainger climbed up the ladder, and after calling the 
attention of the whole mob, he shouted: 

“A thousand pounds to any one who will save the 
Burghe boys from the burning building!” 

He paused and waited a response; but the silence 
was unbroken. 

“They won't risk it, ma’am;’ life is sweet,” said 


| Grainger, coming down from his post. 
“ Oh, that I should live to see such a horrible sight! | 


to stand here and gaze at that burning building and 
know those boys are perishing inside and not be able 
to help them,” and here Mrs. Middleton broke into 
shrieks and cries, in which she was joined by all the 
women and childrenpresent. 

“ Professor, I can’t stand this.any longer! I'll do it!” 
exclaimed Ishinael. 

“ De what?” asked the astonished artist. 

“ Get those boys out.” 

“ You will kill yourself for nothing.” 

“No, there’s a chance of saving them, professor, and 
T'll risk it!” said Ishmael, preparing for a start. 

“You are mad! you shall not do it!” exclaimed the 
professor, seizing the boy and holding him fast. 

“Let nie go, professor. Let me go, I tell you. Let 
me go, then,” cried Ishmael, struggling, breaking away, 
and dashing into burning building. 

He dashed into the front hall, and up the main stair- 
case, through volumes of smoke that rolled down and 
and nearly suffocated him. Ishmael’s excellent memory 
stood him in good stead now. He recollected to have 
read that people passing through burning houses filled 


possible in order te breathe. So when he reached the 
rst landing, where the fire in the wing was at its 
worst, and the smoke was too dense to be inhaled at all, 
he ducked his head quite low, and ran through the hall 
and up the seeond flight of stairs to the floor upon 
which the boys slept. 

He dashed on to the front room and tried the door. 
It was fastened within. He rapped and called and 
shouted aloud. In vain! The dwellers within were 
dead or dead asleep, it was impossible to tell which. He 
threw himself down upon the floor to get a breath of 
air, and then arose and renewed his clamour at the door. 
He thumped, kicked, shrieked, hoping either to ferce 
the deer or awake the sleepers. Still in vain! The 


silence of death reigned within the chamber, while 
volumes ef lurid red’ smoke began to fill the passage. 








“Tt is fire! Don’t you see? Qnick! Seize 
eack of you a blanket! Wrap yourselves up and 


follow me! Stoop near the floor when you waat to 
She | breathe! Shut your eyes and mouths when the flame 
| blows too near. 


Now then!” 

It is marvellous how quickly we can understand and 
execute when we are in mortal peril. Ishmael was 
instantly understood and obeyed. The lads, quick as 
lightning, caught up blankets, enveloped themselves 
and rushed from the sinking room. 

It was well! In another moment the whole floor, 
with a great, sobbing creak, swayed, gave way and 
fell into the burning gulf of fire below. The flames 
with a horrible roar rushed up, filliug the upper space 
where the chamber floor had been; seizing on tho 
windew shutters, mantelpiece, door-frames and all the 
timbers attached to the walls; and finally streaming 
out into the passage as if ia pursuit of the flying 
boys. 

‘They hurried down the hot and suffocating staircase 
to the first floor, where the fire raged with its utmost 
fury. Here the flames were bursting from the burning 
wing through every crevice into the passage. Ishmael, 
in his wet woollen clothes, and the boys in their blan~ 
kets, dashed for the last flight of stairs—keeping 
their eyes shut to save their sight, and their lips elesed 
to save their lungs—and so reached the ground 
floor. 

Here a wall of flame barred their exit through the 
front door; but they turned and made their escape 
through the back one. 

They were in the open air! Scorched, singed, black- 
ened, choked, breathless, but safe! : 

Here they paused a moment to recover breath, and 
then Ishmael said: 

“ We must run round te the front and let them know 
that we are out!” The two boys that he had saved 
obeyed him‘as though ke had been their master. 

Extreme peril throws down all false conventional 
barriers, and reduces and elevates ail te their proper 
level. In this supreme moment Ishmael instinctively 
commanded, and they mechanically obeyed. 

They hurried round to the front. Mere as soon as 
they were seen and recognized a general shout of joy 
and thanksgiving greeted them. 

Ishmael found himself clasped in the arms of his 
friend the professor, whose tears rained down upon’ him 
as’ he cried : 

“Oh, my boy! my boy! my brave noble boy ! there 
is not your like upon this earth! no there is not ! There 
isn’t a prince in this world like you! there isn’t 
Ishmael! there isn’t! Any king on this earth might 
be proud of you for his son and heir, my great-hearted 


| boy!” And the professor bowed his head over Ishmael 


and sobbed for joy'and gratitude and admiration. 

“Was it really so well done, professor?” asked 
Ishmael simply. 

“Well done, my boy? Oh! but my heart is full! 
Was it well done? Ah! my boy, you will never know 
how well done. Ah! if your poor young mother were 
living to see her boy now!” cried the professor with 
emotion. 

“Don’t you suppose mother does live, and dees seo 
me, professor? J do,” answered Ishmael, in a sweet, 
grave tone, that sounded like Nora's own voice. 

Yes, Ido! I believe she does live and wateh ovet 
you, my' boy.” 

Meanwhile Mrs. Middleton, who had been engaged in 
receiving and rejoicing over the two rescued youths, 
and soothing and composing their agitated spirits, now 
came forward to speak: to Ishmael. 

“My boy,” she said, in a voice shaking with emotion— 
“my brave; good boy; I cannot thank you im set 
words; they would be too poor and weak to tell you 
what I feel, what we must all ever feel towards you, 
for what you have done to-night. But we will find 
seme better means to preve how much we thank, how 
highly we esteem you.” 

Ishmael held down his head, and blushed as deeply 
as if he had been detected in seme mean act and re~ 
proached for it. 

“You stould look up and reply to the lady!” 
whispered the professor. 

Ishmael raised his headand answered : 

“ My lady, I’m glad the young gentlemen are saved 
and you are pleased. But Ido not wish te have more 
credit than I have a right te!” 

“ He isa brave, good-boy!” said. Miss Clandia, join- 
ing the circle and caressing Ishmael. 

The storm, which had abated for a time,now arose 
with redoubled viotence. ‘Tine party of women and 
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children, though gathered under a group of trees, were le large fish got in among them, and was with great 
still somewhat exposed to its fury. difficulty hauled in the boat. The animal proved to be 

Grainger, the steward, who with his men had been | a young shark, which had by its struggles rolled the 
unremitting in his endeavours to arrest the progress of | nets around itself so many times, and so tightly, that in 
the flames, now came up, and taking off his hat to Mrs. spite of all its frantic attempts to escape it found it 
Middleton, said : impossible to extricate itself, and fell an easy prey. 

“ Madam, I think, we shall bring the fire under pre- | The fishermen brought their prize to Worthing, and ex- 
sently and save all of the building except that wing, | hibited it on the beach. The shark measured nine feet in 
which must go. But if you please, ma’am, I don’t see length, and about four feet in breadth, and weighed 
as you can do any good standing here looking on. So, | nearly 600lbs. It had three rows of very sharp teeth, 
now that the young gentlemen are safe, hadn’t you all! and a mouth that would have been anything 
better take shelter in my house? You andthe young | but an agreeable sight within a few yards of a 


gentlemen and ladies would be better off there than | 
here.” 

“T thank you, Grainger. I thank you for your offer 
as well as for your efforts here to-night, and I will | 
gladly accept the shelter of your roof for myself and | 
young friends. Come, my children. Come you, also, 


Ishmael.” . 
“ Thank you very much, ma’am ; but, if I can’t be of 
any more use here, 1 must go home. Aunt Hannah 


will be looking for me.” And with a low bow the boy 
left the scene. 
(To be continued) 





THE ROGUE'S TELEGRAPH. 


Bur there is one system of prison converse which 
distances all others for ingenuity: it is known as the 
telegraph. Prisoners are often heard tapping more or | 
less gently in their cells. It sounds like the objectless 
occupation of idle hands, or an accompaniment to some 
wearily whistled tune, which no warder is bound to 
take cognizance of. In fact, it is the clicking of the 
telegraph, and this is how it is worked: 

The staples upon which the bed-hooks hang pene- 
trate the walls that divide the cells; and iron is so 
facile a conductor of sound, that, for that matter, there | 
might just as well be no masonry between the | 
prisoners at all. The slightest tap on a stapk in one | 
cell is distinctly heard in the other; and it is only | 
necessary, therefore, to arrange a code of alphabetical 
rap-signals, and conversation is easy enough, though 
not very fluent. 

Two neighbouring prisoners have a mind to talk. 
One of them gives his staple a few smart raps to engage 
the other’s attention, and then they begin, “ What are 
you in for?” is the first question; and the inquirer taps 
off, in regular quick strokes, every letter in the alphabet 
till he comes to the twenty-third, w. There he pauses 
for a moment, and then begins again—one, twe, three, 
four, five, six, seven, eight, which is h; and so on, till 
“ what” is spelled out. A few very rapid strokes signify 
that the word is complete; and as soon as the other 
party to the conversation telegraphs that he has got the 
word all right, which is done by repeating those rapid 
strokes on his side the wall, the next word is forthwith 
commenced. 

But sometimes the operator gives a tap too many in 
the middle of a word, which would confuse it altogether, 
of course, if provision had not been made for so likely 
an accident. The remedyis simple. With the instru- 
ment he taps with, the operator rubs the staple, as if 
erasing the wrongful letter; his friend on the other 
side repeats the rub, in token that he understands the 
signal, and the mistake is audibly conrected. 

It is obvious that this system of telegraphy must be 
very slow at first, but time is only worth killing in 
gaol, and when once the prisoner has become familiar 
with the telegraph he works it with astonishing rapidity, 
as I can testify; for I bave both heard and seen it in 
operation. It appears to be commonly known amongst 
professional thieves, and sometimes to occasional offen- 
ders: obviously an advantage to those who are in the 
secret, for the more widely it is known the more frequent 
is the chance of conversation. 

Not that it is absolutely necessary for communication 
between two prisoners that they should reside in| 
neighbouring cells. A flat between two sharps by no 














bather. 


Rooks.—Agriculturalists are now pretty generally 
aware of the great good done by rooks, and they are 
not so much persecuted as in times past. Yet that 
atrocious and cowardly modern invention of poisoned 
wheat bids fair to lessen these useful birds. Some 
years ago, in Hampshire, a war of extermination was 
waged against them, and rookeries were destroyed. 
The natural consequence of this destruction soon 
showed itself in such an increase of various hurtful 
insects, and especially of the cockchaffer, (which is 
three years in the grub state, and all that time does an 
immense amount of injury to the roots of grass and 
corn), that women and children were obliged to follow 
the plough to pick up these grubs which the rooks 
would have devoured had they not been murdered. 
This practical proof of the utility of rooks opened the 
eyes of the Hampshire farmers, and rookeries were 
again established, and rooks protected. The same 
thing happened in America, where, at one time, the 
State offered rewards for their destruction, and in con- 
sequence they so much decreased, and noxious insects 
so greatly increased, as to induce the State to offer a 
counter reward for their protection—Bird Murder ; by 
a Country Clergyman. 





THE MOUNTAIN CHILD. 


On! I was once a cottage maid, 
Where Alpine seasons smiled ; 

By rock, and stream, and fount, I stray’d, 
A merry Mountain Child. 


With joyous step I roam’d each hill, 
And search’d each flowery dell, 

Where bounding chamois roved at will, 
With stag and wild gazelle. 


They bore me from my Alpine home 
To other lands away, 

No more by rock and stream to roam, 
And wander pleasantly. 


And now I tread in banner’d halls, 

"Mid pomp, and pride, and power ; 
And lightly now my footstep falls 
In gay and courtly bower. 


But wealth, it has no charms for me— 
Its spells are all in vain; 

I'd freely give them back to be 
A Mountain Child again. 


Once more to wander far and free, 
By simple joys beguiled, 
And be but as I used to be— 


A Merry Mountain Child. A. D. 





VISIT OF NEW ZEALAND OHIEFTAINS. 


TuirTEEN New Zealanders, three of whom aro 
women, and most of them chiefs, are now on a visit to 
this country, accompanied by the interpreter te the 
Colonial Government. The principal man among them 
is a youth of seventeen, upwards of 6ft. in height. 
They are clothed in skins of various colours, their faces 
are painted, and their hair is stuck full of feathers; 
they carry their peculiar weapons, and some of them 
are tattooed. They intend to travel through the king- 


means spoils the harmony of social intercourse, as | dom and to visit the principal dockyards, arsenals, 
might have been supposed. The knowing ones may | public institutions, manufactories, and other places of 
be five cells apart, and: still carry on conversation. A | interest, in order to obtain such general information 
warder one day informed me that, to his great astonish- | Tespecting the greatness and power of England as may 


ment, he had been told by a prisoner all that had passed | 
in several interviews between himself (the warder) and | 
another culprit whose cell was five walls off! The 
officer was sure that the men had never seen or spoken 
to each other; and yet all that had passed in one’s cell 
was known to the other. 

It was a startling case, but I discovered the explana- 


prove a lasting benefit to themselves and to their 
several tribes on their return to New Zealand. They 
have already visited the Crystal Palace, which appeared 


| to excite their attention in a most extraordinary man- 


ner, particularly the collection of ferns in the tropical 


| parts of the building, which they said was the strongest 
| reminiscence of their own country they had as yet seen. 


tion, and put it beyond doubt, I requested the warder | They were also present at a meeting at the Mansion 
to place an officer in an empty cell, and himself to go! House last week, when Kameriara Te Hautakiri 
into another five distant; they were then to rap on the | Wharepapa, the son of one of Kiongi’s celebrated gene- 
wall and listen to @ response. The experiment suc- | Tals, made the following speech in a full sonorous voice, 
ceeded to admiration: every tap delivered upon the | whieh was translated by the interpreter: 
wall of one cell was distinctly heard in the other. It “ Ladies and gentlemen of England,—I salute you 
is idle to talk of the separate system after this. all. Iam much pleased at this opportunity of appear- 
| ing before so large an assembly at the house of your 
| chief magistrate. Some time ago, when the English 
| first came to my land, some of my people were being 
eaten by the others. But the book of the geod Lord of 
England was brought to New Zealand, and when the 








Capture oF A SHarx.—Whilst the crew of the 
“ Tally-ho,” a Worthing fishing lugger, were off the 
Isle of Wight with their mackerel-nets down, last week, 








Gospel came the evil practices of our forefathers ceased, 
and we were allowed to live as you live. One of my 
forefathers visited England in the reign of Ming George 
IV. He brought back nothing good. He brought back 
fire-arms with which to destroy a great number of his 
own people. But we are come for a different purpose. 
We have not come to purchase fire-arms to destroy our 
own countrymen—we have come to seek for knowledge. 
which we wish to take back with us. Ladies and 
gentlemen of England, my heart is very glad, and now 
for the first time I live. I have seen the first gentleman 
of England, and I shall not rest until I have seen the 
Queen of England. We have come to England to see 
how the English people will behave to us, and weshall 
write back home once a month to our friends and tell 
them of what we do and see. We have no desire except 
to live in peace and harmony with Europeans. We have 
none but good feelings towards Europeans who come to 
live in our land. Ladies and gentlemen of England, 
that is all I have to say.” 


— 


A QUAKERESS'S DREAM. 


THERE is a beautiful story told of a pious old Quaker 
lady who was addicted to smoking tobacco. She in- 
dulged in this habit until it increased so much upon 
her that she not only smoked her pipe a large portion 
of the day, but frequently sat up in her bed for this 
purpose in the night. After one of these nocturnal 
entertainments she fell asleep, and dreamed that she 
died, and — heaven. Meeting an angel, she 
asked him if her name was written in the book of life. 
He disappeared, but replied, upon returning, that he 
could not find it. 

“Oh,” she said, “do look again, it must be there.” 

He examined again, but returned with a sorrowful 
face. 

“Tt is not there!” 

“Oh!” she said, in agony, “it must be there; I have 
the assurance that it is there! Do look again!” 

The angel was moved to tears by her entreaties, and 
again left her to renew his search. After a long ab- 
sence he came back, with his face radiant with joy, and 
exclaimed: 

“We have found it, but it was se clouded with to- 
bacco smoke that we could hardly see it!” 

The woman, upon waking, immediately threw her 
pipe away, and never indulged in smoking again. 








A SINGULAR combat was recently observed in St. 
George’s Churchyard, Preston. A cat made a sudden 
pounce upon a sparrow which was hopping about, and 
puss was about to make short work of her prey, when 
two other sparrows suddenly alighted upon her head, 
and commenced pecking her “ lug” with such good-will 
that she let go the bird, and all three got safely away. 

Mr. Gipson has been summoned by his Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales to England to execute the 
bust of her Royal Highness the Princess. Mr. Gibson 
will leave Rome for this purpose, after having attended 
the triennial distribution of prizes for painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture at the Roman Academy of St. 
Luke, of which institution he has long been an esteemed 
member. 

Tue Straits (Singapore) Times says that the island is 
more infested with tigers than ever, and that large 
numbers of Chinese woodcutters, whe work in the 
jungle, are killed by those beasts. Although the island 
is only fifteen miles square, and 100,000 persons live 
on it, it is not cleared of jungle. 100 dollars is paid 
for every tiger killed. The tigers swim over to Singa- 
pore from the Malay peninsula, which is only a quarter 
of a mile distant. 

A Hanpsome Rewarp.—Don Manuel Cussac, a 
Spanish veterinary surgeon, lately discovered a remedy 
for glanders, and founded an establishment in which 
were more than fifty glandered lLorses. He went to 
considerable expense in this yndertaking, and at last, 
as he had apprehended, took the disease himself, and 
died. His exertions had been much approved by the 
government, who, at his death, granted to his widow, 
with three children, one shilling and eightpence a 
day. 

Napoweon III.—The great drive in Paris is now 
through the Champs Elysees to the Bois de Boulogne. 
Thither the Emperor and Empress proceed almost daily; 
when the weather is at ail inviting Louis Napoleon 
is sometimes in a carriage aud four with outriders, but 
more generally appears on horseback, followed by a 
groom. He is uniformly splendidly mounted, sits his 
horse well, and as a cavalier appears to advantage. He 
is now in good health, and appears less livid than he 
did some years ago. Ucecasivually he dismounts near 
the lake, and talks a short walk. He leans heavily on 
his stick, walks slowly, and treads the ground like one 
whose limbs are feeble. He works daily at his Life of 
Cesar, and conferred no later than Sunday, the 10th of 
May, with the Imperial printer, Hevri’ Plon, touching 
‘< ppten. nr A Fortnight in Paris in the May of 
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MIRANDA. 


ee — 
CHAPTER XViL 
What is death, father? The rest, my child, 
When the toil and strife are o'er, 
And the Angel of God, who, calm and mild, 
Says we need fight no more; 
Who driveth away the demon hand, 
Bids the din of the battle cease ; 
Takes banner and spear from the failing hand, 
And proclaims an eternal peace. 
Anonymous. 

WueEn Horace landed and sought out the hotel where 
he settled himself for the night, his next thought was 
io ring for the daily papers, which he {turned over and 
examined with a keenness of interest only to be felt by 
a just returned absentee. He glanced over the papers, 
in the hope and expectation of hearing recent news of 
Stephen Baldwin—skimmed over the marriages and 
deaths, and turned to the “last news by the mails,” 
when —— 

Good heavens! what does he see? Oh, a common- 
place thing enough—an every-day, an every-hour oc- 
eurrence—but to him fraught with the deepest sorrow. 
It was an obscure paragraph, that might be found only 
by those who expected to see it and anxiously looked 
for it; it “argued,” too, “a foregone conclusion.” It 
was this: 

“We deeply regret to announce that the illness of 
Mr. Baldwin has assumed a fatalaspect. Since Friday 
morning he has continued insensible, and his physicians 
give no hopes of his recovery.” 

We hope there are very few who can understand and 
sympathise by experience with our poor boy’s feelings 
on reading that announcement. 

It came upon him with such a shock he could not 
understand it—he could not fully believe it! Oh, it 
was too grievous, too improbable to be true! 

Why should he die? He, so essential to his family 

-to his neighbourhood—to his country! Could not 
that god-like intellect have kept body and soul together ? 
Indeed, indeed it seemed to the half-crazed boy that it 
ought to have doneso. Oh, why should he, so great, so 
glorious, so powerful, so beneficent—why should he fall 
to dissolution ? That that magnificent mind should pass 
away and be known no more on earth—that that magni- 
ticent frame should crumble into dust. To the boy’s mur- 
muring, rebellious spirit it seemed unjust, impossible, 
terrific ? He realized death—death as the one great, in- 
comprehensible, irremediable evil—death as the one 
greatest woe in the world—death as the veritable King 
of Terrors. 

Oh, could nothing have saved him? Could nothing? 
Medicine was a great art, was there nothing in that? 
No forgotten obscure power in it which might have 
been remembered, and called forth to save him? Could 
not the adoring love of his family, the esteem and affec- 
tion of his neighbourhood, the high respect, the honour 
of his country save him? 

No—no, a court, an army, a legion of angels could 


not have saved him when the behest of the Highest | 


summoned him away. He must go in the glorious 


prime of manhood, in the climax of his power and use- | 


fulness, must go and leave his great work unfinished. 
Oh, mysterious Providence! Oh, inscrutable mystery 





























































But now—now! Oh, it is a passing bitter thing for 
death to step in between us and our late remorse, and 
take the power of compensation out of our hands—a 
bitter, a severe, an insupportable, a crushing punish- 
ment. 

So the young man felt it now—that the noble-hearted 
friend he had wronged so deeply, known only so lately, 
and now loved and honoured so ardently, yet so vainly, 
was snatched away from his tardy repentance. 

The remaining hope—the one last poor hope of seeing 
him yet alive—of clasping his living hand—of gaining 
one recognizing glance from his eyes—perhaps of re- | 
ceiving his blessing. This hope, this possibility in- 
spired him—lent wings to his action. That night he | 
left for Grantley Hall. 

He hurried on—he travelled day and night, But} 
everywhere he heard of Stephen Baldwin's extreme ill- 
ness. In the stage-coaches the conversation of passen- 
gers was full of it—at the roadside inns the travellers 
talked of nothing else—every paper spoke of it—it 
seemed to be regarded as a sudden and great national | 
calamity. He heard various reports, often inconsistent | 
and contradictory: sometimes that he was dying—once | 
that he was dead; but this last dreadful rumour was 
instantly contradicted by another. 

Thus in almost insufferable anxiety and anguish of | 
mind the poor fellow hurried on, never stopping for 
needful rest; posting day and night, praying ever | 
lest his friend should die before he reached there—die | 
before he could receive forgiveness and his dying bless- 
ing. 
We must leave him hurrying on, and relate what had | 
in the meantime happened at Grantley Hall. 

* 7. * * - 
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Yes, it was true. In the midst of his glorious struggle | 
the champion of political righteousness had been stricken | 
down with a mortal illness. The news of his attack had | 
spread like wildfire through the country, carrying a | 
sort of coysternation with it. For he whom the) 
destroyer had felled was in every respect a man of | 
might—one upon whose integrity, strength, and power, | 
and, strange as it may appear, upon whose continued | 
existence the people had quietly, blindly reposed. For | 
with him they never remembered to associate the idea 
of death. It was strange that he should be ill—un- 
accountable that he should die. Such was the deep 
unexpressed feeling. And, “ What caused his illness ?” 
“ What could have caused it?” were the questions 
constantly asked. 

The cause was this: there was an approaching 
general election ; and the whole country was aroused 
into a state of political agitation. 

Stephen Baldwin and his party met at the city of 
, to nominate their candidate. He had come thither 
with the intention of nominating and supporting 
General ——, but he found only a few of the electors 
with him. The others were nearly equally divided in 
favour of Mr. —— and Mr. Mr. Baldwin ad- 
dressed the meeting with even more than his usual 
power of logic and eloquence. He laboured severely to 
bring the meeting to some unity of feeling, to some har- 
mony of action. 

It was on the brink of breaking up in a riot, when 











Stephen Baldwin rose for the last time to address them. | 
We know not what of Divine inspiration was evolved | 
by that pale majestic countenance; but never before | 





of death and the grave. 


pointment, that was most severe, most insufferable of 
all. For Horace was not one to love or hate, revenge 
or repent in moderation. And since the scales had fallen 
from his moral vision, and he had seen and understood, 
appreciated and admired Stephen Baldwin as he really 
was, his whole heart had been revolutionized, his whole 
nature had set towards Stephen Baldwin with an ardent 
remorseful, passionate desire for his presence, for his 
affection, and, more than all, for his approbation. At | 
any time the boy could have embraced him—could have | 
pressed him to his heart—could have thrown himself at | 
his feet in penitent, passionate acknowledgement. And | 
now his dearest purpose had been to hasten to him as to 
an injured father—to make the most thorough and sa- | 
tisfactory renunciation of his former misconceptions and | 
errors, and then to cast himself upon the certain love of 
that noble, that magnanimous heart. Yes, he had in- | 
tended to go to Stephen Baldwin and accuse and abuse | 
himself to his own heart’s content, for nothing else could | 
satisfy the demands of his feelings. 

True, much of all this had been written in letters to 
him—but what can a pen do in such acase? Could it 
demonstrate the power of a feeling that it required a 
lifetime to live out. And he had been hurrying home 


| had their God-like orator stood before them in such im- | 
And then his sorrow, his remorse, and bitter disap- | 


posing, such commanding, such sovereign majesty of 
power. It might be the darkness of the grave and the 
glory of heaven that marked his speaking countenance | 
in such strong linesof shadeand light. Every eye was | 
fixed upon him—every ear bent to catch his words—a | 
spirit of prophetic awe subdued the meeting to atten- | 
tion. He spoke—spoke as he had never spoken before; | 
yet there was nothing breathing of death in his manner. | 
He spoke with tremendous power. - Those who heard ' 
him recall with wonder and enthusiasm his form and | 
face as he~stood there instinct with mighty inspiration. | 
His voice, as it rolled in thunder over their heads, | 
or subsided in low, sweet, persuasive tones, penetrated | 
the deepest recesses of their hearts with convincing | 
power. It secured the nomination of General 3 it) 
answered its purpose; it succeeded, though he who 
made it never knew it—for, at the close of his address, | 
Mr. Baldwin sat down, amid the silence that followed— | 
the silence more eloquent than the loudest applause— | 
the silence that was fearfully broken at length by a | 
veice exclaiming, in alarm: 

“ Mr. Baldwin has fallen ! ” | 

His friends gathered round him. 
was raised. 

The fatal intelligence found Mrs. Baldwin cheerfully | 





which she was writing out letters which she succes- 
sively laid in a neat pile for signature. 

And so she sat, with affectionate diligence bending 
over her work, the long black ringlets, rich and abun- 
dant still, though here and there a silver thread gleamed 
undisturbed amid their blackness, drooped, half-veiling 
the pale, intellectual face. Once in a while she would 
lift her head and smile, as she gazed on her beautiful 
child. 

Thus were they sitting when the messenger of ill 
came, without haste—without bustle. There was no 
noise or confusion below—no hurrying steps upon fhe 
staircase—nothing to herald an apprvaching fate—no- 
thing to warn them of a calamity at hand. She had just 
finished the last letter, looked it over to see if it were a 
fair copy, and, finding it all right, had smilingly laid it 
upon the pile. Smilingly—alas! it was her last smiling 
moment on earth—and yet she knew it not—suspected 
it not. 

There came a soft tap at the door. 

Mrs. Baldwin, supposing it to be a waiter, with a 
message or a card, or some such matter, without look- 
ing up from her work of arranging the papers, said: 

* Come in!” 

And a quiet, gentlemanly-looking person, clothed in 
black, entered, bowing, and somewhat deprecatingly 
advanced into the room. 

Surprised at the unwonted, unannouneed intrusion of 
a stranger, the lady rose, and, with one hand resting 
upon the table, stood with perhaps the slightest degree 
of hauteur in her manner, as she looked her inquiry as 
to his business there. 

“Mrs. Baldwin, I presume?” said the gentleman, in a 
very low voice, approaching and bowing ; “ Mrs. Bald- 
win?” 

“That is my name, sir! ” 

“Madam, I am extremely sorry to inform you that 
Mr. Baldwin has been taken suddenly ill—a stroke of 
apoplexy, it is feared!” 

* No—no—no!” exclaimed Blanche, starting up. 

But Mrs. Baldwin stood, still and silent, gazing at the 
messenger of evil, while all the colour died slowly from 
her cheeks—died never to live there again. 

“Pray do not be alarmed, madam—the attack is 
hoped not to be fatal!” 

The lady reeled back as though she must have fallen. 
and caught the edge of the table for support. 

Blanche, pale as death, rushed to her side, encircled 
her waist with her arms, drew her head against her 
shoulder and spoke to her. 

* Mother—dear mother—dearest mother ? ” 

“ Be quiet, my dear child! Where is he, sir?” spoke 
the lady, trying to sustain herself. 

“They are bringing him here, madam! They are 
already here, I believe!” answered the messenger ; and 
as he spoke the sound of many slow and heavy footsteps 
were heard approaching. 

They bore the stricken Titan in; they laid him en 
his bed: anxious and agitated friends were hurried 
from the room—physicians gathered round the couch. 
How suddenly, how terribly the world was changed 
and darkened to the sorely-smitten wife and daughter 
—for them a hideous night had loured over the earth 
—a hideous nightmare settled on their lives. 

For many, many hours Stephen Baldwin lay insen- 
sible, and for many days thereafter, speechless. And 
oh, to her, his adoring wife, it was unutterable anguish 
to hang over him and witness his ineffectual efforts to 
speak. That he, who had governed multitudes, should 
be there so powerless. Oh, awful! oh, inexorable 
power of death ! 

His first words, on partially recovering his speech, 
were addressed to Miranda. 

She was standing by him, bending over him, holding 
and pressing his chilled hand to see if she could impart 
to itany warmth, looking fondly in his face to catch 
and interpret his wishes in its expression, when she felt 
his cold fingers gently close upon her own, met his 


| faded eyes fixed upon hers with ineffable affection, and 


saw his lips move; and when she bent down her ear to 
hear his faltering tones, he whispered, earnestly: 

“ Wife—wife!” and gazed upon her loved face till 
his dimmed eyes grew warm and brilliant with the life 
of a love “stronger than death.” 

She bowed and kissed the clammy brow, lips, and 
hands. Nor had she any difficulty in maintaining her 
composure, for since the physicians had given her to 
understand there were no hopes of his restoration, 
the hand of death seemed coldly closing around her 


In their arms he | heart, chilling, calming, awing her into a strange resig- 
| nation. 


The next day, while she was sitting by his bed. 


so eagerly, so joyously for this purpose. Such a son as | occupied at her writing-table in her morning room at! he beckoned, and, when she stoeped to listen, whis- 


he had hoped to be to him. Stephen Baldwin had no 
son; but he, for affection, devotion, reyerence and ser- 
vice—he would be a dozen sons in one. Oh, yes, if his | 
noble-hearted father-in-law had loved him even when | 
he was perverse, how much more would he love him 
now, when he should prove himself worthy? Oh, very 
ardent had been his desires, his aspirations—very ad- 


the hotel—and alas, how unprepared for the blow! | 
Stephen Baldwin, who, by the. pressure of political i 
engagements, had been of late much separated from his | 


pered : 


'» 


“ Home, Miranda! 
After a few days she prepared to take him to Grantley. 


family, had upon this occasion brought his wife and | The doctors remonstrated; but he repeated his brief, 


daughter to the city, and taken apartments at the 
Metropolitan Hotel. 
And upon this fatal day, Mrs. Baldwin gracefully | 


expressive plea : 


“ Home, Miranda! ” c 
Could she withstand it? She had never opposed him 


mirable his resolution—very bright and joyous his wrapped in an elegant negligé, sat bendiyg over her | in her life—and could she begin now? She had never 
writing-table, Beside her lay a pile of mayascript, from | opposed him in the noon of his health, strength. anc 


hopes. 
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power—and could she do so now, in the night of his 
illness and weakness? No, no, no—forbid it every feel- 
ing of love, honour, and faith. The doctors told her 
that the journey might be dangerous. She inquired | 
whether to give it up and detain Mr. Baldwin in town | 
could save his life. They frankly answered, No. She 
then asked whether it would prolong it? They could | 
not promise even that. 

Their replies confirmed her resolution, and she 
hastened her preparations accordingly. A very large 
and commodious carri-ge was prepared for the invalid’s 
use, and driven by his own coachman. Miranda rode 
with him, to support and nurse him. Blanche and her | 
maid followed in the family travelling carriage, which 
was laden with their baggage, and driven by Mr. Bald- 
win's servant. An emient physician accompanied the 
sorrowing party. They travelled very slowly, with 
short stages and frequent rests. They arrived at} 
Grantley Hall, and Stephen Baldwin was supported to 
his room and laid upon his bed—a shattered, nerveless, 
dying man. 

Though exhausted and failing in almost every other 
respect, Mr. Baldwin had recovered the use of speech— | 
though his voice was faint and broken, and he conversed 
but little—chietly with his dear Miranda. Since his at- | 


tack it seemed that the wearing cares of politics had lost 
their hold upon his mind—at least by no word orsign 
did he manifest the slightest interest in the subject that 
had lately so deeply engaged his whole heart. 

There were letters upon letters of inquiry and condo- 
lence—but those for the present she shuffled all aside— 
for, oh, a fearful change had come upen that face—a | 
purple darkness had fallen in the hollows of his eyes 
and cheeks—an expression indescribable, but warning, 
of approaching dissolution, had settled upon his coun- | 
tenance. He was not asleep—she could see that; and | 
she bent over him. 

It was doubtful whether he heard or understood; but 


his eyes were fixed most fondly upon her—his tps | 


moved. She knelt down by him and bowed her head 
te his. His eyes lingered over her lovingly. And she 
bent and kissed his altered brow again and again— 
many times repressing the flood of tears ready to burst 
forth. 

He spoke in a low, faltering, broken voice, with | 
many interruptions—he said: 

“My Miranda, I was strong, and should have sus- 
tained thee; wise, in men’s opinions; and should 
have taught thee; able, and shoukd have cherished, | 
shielded, and comferted thee; but I have deprived thee 
of rest, of friends, of home, of all that makes up the 
domestic and social happiness of a woman! And thou 
hast reversed the rule!—thou has cherished, inspired, 
and strengthened me.” ‘There was a pause, during 
which he gazed into her faee with a look of mournful, | 
remorseful tenderness; then he resumed: “My Mi- 
randa, all the rest, comfort, happiness I have known in 
life, have come from thee! Since I have known thee, 
all, Miranda all! Do you think the people ever 
thanked—ever loved me—for the health, strength, life 
expendediin their service? Never, Miranda—never; | 
nor indeed did I ever labour for thanks, or love, or any 
other refinement of pay. And you—did you ever re- 
proach me for the loss of home, neighbourhood, familiar 
friends, all that makes even the poorest labourer’s wife 
happy? Never, my own—never, I am sure of it, even | 
in thought!” 

She had not as yet replied to him, because she could 
not trust herself to do so—her heart was too full. But 
now she lifted up her head and spoke: 

“Oh, did you not know I knew you loved me all the 
time? That your love was the best, dearest, crewning 
blessing of my life? I never desired anything better 
than to be with you, wherever your duty called you! 
There was nothing earthly I valued so »auch as your 
presence—nothing I dreaded so much as a parting |” 

“ And yet, Miranda, we must part!” 

“No, no—not so—I feel it—the grave cannot divide | 
thee and me!” thought the lady—but she did not | 
speak. } 

He was gazing on her with unutterable affection— | 
he slowly raised his nearly powerless hand, and laid it 
on her bowed head. 

“ God bless thee! God bless thee, as I am sure He 
will!” 

“ He has blessed me—blessed me richly in thy love!” 

He remained silent so long that she thought he had 
dropped off into a doze; but when she looked up his 
hands were folded, and his eyes raised—he was engaged | 
in silent prayer. This was the longest conversation | 
that they bad held since his attack, and it was the last 
confidential one. For there were fresh arrivals of | 
visitors at the hall every day, and almost every hour. 
Sihce the news of Mr. Baldwin’s illness had been 
bruited abroad—and especially since it was known that | 
the great statesman really lay upon his death-bed—his | 
friends and admirers from all parts of the country 
flecked to his neiglbourhoed and called at the hall. 

Mrs. Baldwin received all comers with her usual 
ceurtesy, and the composed manner of the lady misled 
them at (first sight to argue a more hopeful condition of 
the invalid tan had been reported. In which respect 





| that, too, was dusty, empty, and neglected. He rapped 


| emitting a faint and sickening odour. 


watched and wept formany days and nights. She wore 


they were soon undeceived. The most favoured of his 
personal and political friends had the entrée to his cham- 
ber—or, to speak exactly, with well-meaning but mis- 
taken zeal they obtruded themselves upon the dying 
statesman, filliug his room to the exclusion often of his 
own family, effectually preventing all private com- 
munication with them, except it were obtained by the 
formal ceremony of turning out the intruders and 
summoning the others, and totally hindering those 
little impromptu words of affection or expressions of his 
will which it might have comforted his afflicted wife 
and daughter to have remembered and fulfilled. 

It was in death as it had been in his life. 

Then the illustrious statesman had never been able to 
keep an hour of his time, an event of his life, scarcely a 
thought of his brain or an affection of his heart apart 
fromthe intrusion, the espionage, the criticism, or the 
sympathy of the multitude. 

Now they invaded his chamber—they crowded round 
his dying bed, to the exclusion of his own beloved 
ones. 

True, Miranda kept her station near the head of his 
bed, but she might not speak to or hear from him one 
warm heart-word—for there was always a clergyman 
or two bending over his pillow. 

As Stephen Baldwin had lived in public, so he must | 
die in public. And he was going fast—hourly his 
senses waned—he gradually fell into the stupor pre- 
ceding death. 

He lay in this state for several hours, during which 
all attempts to attract his attention proved ‘utterly 
futile, except when his wife would bend over him, take 
his hand, and look into his eyes—then the failing eyes 
would soften with affection. Long after he was en- 
tirely insensible te all other external impressions, he 
recognized her touch and glance. He knew her to the 
last. ‘The heart—the heart—it is the first to live, the 
last to expire! He knew her to the last. 

And therefore she never left him again. 

After having spent days and nights by his bed-side, 
in opyosition to the expostulations of friends and phy- 
sicians, Dr. Henry, their old family practitioner, took 
her hand and felt her pulse. 

“Mrs. Baidwin,” he said, “most positively you must 
leave this room: go and take some refreshment, and 
lie down and sleep! You yourself are sinking fast! ” 

“ And I assure you, doctor, I should sink faster any- 
where else but here /” 

He looked at her, her hollow eyes, cheeks, and tem- 
ples, her ashen hue; then dropped her wrist and turned 
away with a deep sigh. The lady said: 

“ Be easy about me, dear friend! Iam -well enough! 
They say ‘the heart knoweth its own bitterness.’ I 
say it knoweth its own blessedness as well!” 

* * = - * 


At noon, that day, Horace arrived by'the new rail- 
road at the station. Here the young man made in- 
quiries, and received information that raised his anxiety 
to the highest pitch. He procured a horse and galloped 





rapidly to Grantley Hall. 

As he crossed the barrier, entered the hollow, and | 
approached the house, everything around revealed the | 
passage of some momentous event. Four or five car- | 
riages, mud-spattered and with wearied horses, stood | 
neglected before the door. The footpaths were un- 
swept and the stairs leading up to the portico unwashed | 
for many days. 

The front door was ajar; the knocker was muffled. 
No servant was in attendance. He entered the hall: 


gently with the end of his riding-whip. Then a man- 
servant came out from a side-room. Horace knew him, 
addressed him by name, and asked after his master. 
Henry shook his head, and answered that there had 
been no change since yesterday morning. He then 
led the way into a parlour, placed a chair for the visi- 
tor, and tuok his card to carry up. 

Horace looked round him; even in this sumptuous 
room everything wore the same dreary air of neglect. 
The rich velvet-covered chairs were coated with dust ; 
dust had gathered in the-folds of the satin damask cur- 
tains; a superb Chinese screen of stained glass that 
stretched across the room was dim with neglect; the 
vases on the stands were filled with dead flowers, 


He had scarcely made these mournful observations 
before the door swung slowly open, and his beloved 
Blanche entered the room. 

And oh,.how thin, pale, sorrowful, and self-neglected 
she, too, looked! Her air was that of one who had 


a white wrapper, very carelessly ; and her bright hair, 
if not dishevelled, was certainly disordered. She looked 
not near so pretty as when he bad seen her last—but to 
him eh how much more degutiful. He sprang to meet 
her, as she advanced slowly, holding out her fair hands. 
And “ Horace!” and “Dearest, dearest, Blanche!” 
were their simultaneous greetings, as he folded her to 
his bosom. They spoke no more for a little while; for 
as soon as her head fell upon his shoulderske burst into 
tears, and wept abundantly, Presently she lifted her 





head, wiped her eyes, and said: 


“ A sad greeting I have given you, dearest Horace— 
a sorrowful, sorrowful greeting! But you are welcome! 
I am very glad to see you! Yet to meet in such an 
hour as this! My father—oh, my dear futher !” she cried, 
dropping her head and weeping afresh. 

“ How is he, Blanche ?” ingitired the young man, in 
the most gentle, tender, sympathising tone and manner. 
“ How is he, dearest Blanche? ” 

“ Alas, Horace!” 

“No better, Blanche?” 

“No—no better! Oh, Horace that has been the 
despairing answer to all inquiries how many dreadful 
days! No better—for, Horace, since his first attack he 
has grown daily worse and worse! I don’t believe the 
doctors know what is the matter with him! They said 
first his attack was apoplectic; now they differ as to the 
nature of his illness! They agree only upon this, 
Horace—that he must die!” Again she weptconvulsively. 
Presently she said: “I have not seen him for two dags, 
Horace!” 

“ Not seen him for two days?” 

“Oh, no!” 

“ Why is that, dear Blanche? ” 

“Oh, I have no self-control; none at all, I think! 
When I see him, I cannot refrain from weeping! I am 
not like my dear mother: she has not shed a tear since 
his illness! Oh, Horace, she looks so strangely! It 
geome as if the shadows of death were falling upon her 
too!” 

Tenderly and reverentially caressing her, he led her 
toa sofa, and sought to seothe her grief. 

While yet they conversed, there was a sudden open- 
ing of doors and a hurrying of steps. Impressed with 
a prophetic feeling, Horaee rose, stepped to the door, 
and opened it. A gentleman had rapidly descended 
the stairs, and was hurrying through the hall. Horace 
stepped out and accosted him. 

“Sir, will you inform me—has anything happened?” 

“Mr. Baldwin has just expired, sir!” answered the 
gentleman, hurrying on. 

Horace stepped back into the room. Blanche was at 
the door, pale as death with dread. She caught his 
arm, and gazed into his face in the speechless, breath- 
less agony of anxiety. 

“ Be com , my dearest Blanche!” 

Still that wild, wild gaze of inquiry. 

“ Dearest, dearest Blanche, it is all over!” 

Her grasp relaxed from his arm. He caught her as 
she was falling, and bore her, swooning, to the sofa. 





CHAPTER XVIIL 
Go where the hunter's hand hath wrung 
From forest cave her shrieking young, 
And calm the lonely lioness ; 
But soothe net—mock not iny distress! 
Byron. 

Srernen Batpwiy had expired in the arms of 
Miranda. 

When his head sank forward on her bosem, and they 
perceived that he was dead, Mr. Wyburn approached, 
and gently and reverentially relieved the lady of her 
beloved burden, then took her hand to lead her from 
the room. 

She gave no sign of resistance, or even of unwilling- 
ness. Pale as marble, and seemingly as destitute of 
feeling, she suffered herself to be conducted from the 
chamber of death to her own. And there she sat 
down, as white, as still as though she herself were 
lifeless. 

Mr. Wyburn stood by her, bending over her, holding 
her hand, murmuring in her ear the common-places of 
sympathy and comfort—well-meant, but so vain—so 
utterly vain—that they must have vexed her, could 
anything now have done se. But she was past all that 
now. Nothing could disturb her more. She answered 
not—she understood not a word of the gentle flow of 
sound that fell upon her ears. She sat back in ket 
chair and closed her eyes. 

Mr. Wyburn thought she looked very weary and in 
need of rest. He pressed her hand and left the room, 
to send his wife to her assistance. 

7 * * 





The first thought and words of Blanche, on reeover- 
ing her recollection, were : 

“Oh, my mother!” 

And the poor child strove hard to control herself, 
eagerly took the restoratives offered her, and suppressed 
the grief ready to burst forth-for the dead father, that 
she might go and console her living mother. 

She went up-stairs to Mrs. Baldwin’s chamber. 

She found the lady sitting in the same still way— 
sitting back in her chair, with her hands carelessly 
folded on her lap and her eyes gazing on vacancy. 

The maiden fondly, tenderly, and silently embraced 
her. But she took no notiee of her child. Blanche 
looked at her in grieved amazement—embraced her 
again more fervently than before, and looked in her 
face. She was still gazing vacantly. Blanche knelt 
before her, embraced her knees, unclasped her hands, 
kissed and wept over them, threw them round her own 
neck, called her by every tender, loving epithet, and 
tried every affectionate device to win her notice. 
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But Miranda gave no sign of recognition. Blanche 
started up in alarm, and clasped her round the neck, ex- 
claiming, wildly: 

“ Mother—dearest mother—oh, don’t look so! Speak 
tome! It is your Blanche!” 

The lady’s pale lips moved, and the words issued from 
them in a cold, low monotone, as, without moving her 
eyes she said: 

“The life has passed away—the light, warmth, and 
strength have d away—and left me here in the cold 
and dark, and falling, falling, falling, whither! ” 

In the utmost distress, Blanche fell at her feet, 
embracing her knees, weeping bitterly, and crying : 

“Mother, mother—my own dear mother—don't look 
so—don’t talk so! Look at me, sweet mother! Speak 
tome! Itis your poor Blanche! You used to love me 
—you used to ——” 

Slowly the lady’s eyes descended from their fixed 
stare, and settled on her daughter’s sorrowful face— | 
slowly the light of recognition came into them, and she | 
raised her hands and plaeed them on her daughter's 
head; then looking..at her in the same still, tearless | 
way, she said: 

“The Lord bless you, my child—the Lord for ever 
bless you, Stephen Baldwin’s precious child!” 

“ Dear mother, are you better? How do you feel? 
Shall I bring you anything? ” 

“ Where has it gone, Blanche?” 

“What, sweet mother?” 

“ The life—the love that lived with us and blessed us 
60 a little while ago!” 

“ To heaven—surely to heaven! Ah! dearest mamma | 
—you that were my guiding spirit—what has so dimmed 
your faith?” 

The lady did not answer. She had raised her eyes | 
and fixed them afar off. 

Sorrow, by prostrating her nervous system, palsying | 
her heart and brain, had dimmed her vision of faith. | 
Let no Pharisee, full of self-righteousness and spiritual 
pride, blame her too severely. Let such a one re- | 
member that there was an hour when the blessed | 
Saviour cried: 

“Why hast Thou forsaken me?” 

Mrs. Wyburn entered with a servant, bearing wine 
and cake. 

“ Here, Miranda,” she said; “Dr. Henry says you 
must take something ! ” 

Blanche took a glass of wine and put it in her mother’s | 
hand. 

Miranda raised it to her lips, but immediately replaced | 
it on the waiter, saying: } 

“T cannot!” | 

Mrs. Wyburn looked at her, and, noticing for the first | 
time the awful pallor of her face, she became frightened, 
exclaiming: 

“ Miranda—my sister—my dear sister! Oh, do not | 
do so—do ngt, Miranda ! ” 

“‘ Now, what would you have? Iamvery quiet!” | 

“ Yes, yes—too quiet—that’s. what I object to!” 

“T might well weep and lament! He deserved all my | 
tears—but I cannot de so!” 

“ Miranda, you must rouse yourself, and take some- | 
thing—if you do not, indeed you will sink! You have | 
much yet left to live for! Think of your child!” } 

“ Now, what is it you would havemedo? Oh, Iam 
so weary!” | 

“ Think of his child, Miranda—think of his orphan | 
child, here, kneeling by your feet!” 

“TJ do—I do! God bless her! God for ever bless her 
—as he surely will—she. is such a good child!” | 

“Oh, then, Miranda, for her sake, and her father’s | 
sake, do try to bear up!” 

Julia came. in—came up to the lady in her quiet, 
soothing way, and gently took her hand and asked: 

“ How do you feel, dearest Miranda? ” 

* Contented, Julia! Contented: ” 

Julia held her wrist, and fixing her gentle grey. eyes | 
steadily on her face, read her countenance. 

“ Nay, now, never look at me so mournfully!” In- | 
deed Iam not unhappy! I am very well! It makes | 
no difference! Ah, do you think I wished him to live | 
to be old and infirm—to see those weary, heavy days | 
in which he should say, 'I have no pleasure in them !’ | 
No—no—at least I mean it is notright to wish it! He | 
has gone in his glorious day of life and fame, ere yet | 
one laurel-leaf. had droeped upon his brow! And it is | 
well! Let me lie down, girls! I am very, very 
tired ?” | 

Julia, who still held her wrist and studied her coun- | 
tenanoe, now desired Mrs. Wyburn to. take Blanche and | 
leave Miranda in her own charge. 

Blanche got up and kissed her mother, and left the 
room with Julia. Juhia then gently assisted her to bed, 
and left her to repose. 

She lay there with her hands elasped tightly above 
her head, not sleeping, but preternaturally vigilant. 
She heard the hurrying to and: fro, and the voices 
below stairs, and she knew what they were abont. She 
lie many hours in that darkened chamber, with only 
one desire in her heart—to lie dows by the side of her | 
dead. Afternoon waned into evening, and the room 
became quite dark. ‘Them some one softly opened the | 





{ 





door, and stole into the room to see if she were asleep. 
Miranda called : 

“Ts that you, Julia?” 

“ Yes, dearest Miranda! How do you feel now?” 

“ Where have they laid him, Julia? ” 

“ For the present in his room, on the bedstead where 
he died. The committee, who have assumed the direc- 
tion of all the arrangements, have decided that he shall 
lie in state in the saloon the day after to-morrow. 
They have sent a messenger express for the under- 
takers and upholsterers.” 

“In state? But it does not matter! 
by him to-night, Julia?” 

Julia named some half-dozen gentlemen who had as- 
sumed that duty, 

“Give them my thanks, and desire them from me to 
watch, not in the chamber where he lies, but in the ad- 
joining front room.” 

“Yes, I will do so—but don’t trouble yourself about 
details, dear! Miranda, believe me, everything will go 
on in the best possible order. I came to see if you 
were awake, and to tell you that I shall bring you up 
some tea and toast, and that you must take it!” 


Who watches 


“Dearest Julia, don’t ask me, when I cannot! How 
is Blanche, and where is she?” 
“T made her take something and go to rest! Sheis 


asleep now!” 








wake her—but paused a moment to contemplate this 
sorrowful picture of love and death. She lay beside 
him, with her arms round him—one arm under his 
shoulders, the other over his breast—her head upon hig 
bosom, with her face downward, and her rich black hak 
flowing across his chest. 

Mr. Wyburn stooped, and gently and respectfully 
accosted her, 

She did not reply. 

He spoke again, more earnestly and closer to her ear. 

She made no sign of consciousness. 

He then, with reverential tenderness, took her hand 
—started—looked at her anxious] y—raised her hastily, 
turning that beautiful pale face up tothe light. Miranda 
was dead—but oh, how content—how “ God-satisfied ” 
indeath! The passing spirit had set its seal upon the 
smooth, serene brow aud the calmly-closed lips. The 
expression of her face was a new revelation of the 
heavenly rest. 

* + * * 

After the funeral, the will of Stephen Baldwin was 
opened and read. It was found that he left the whole 
of his real estate and personal property to his wife, 
Miranda, and constituted her the sole executrix of the 
will. But the widow had survived her husband only a 
few hours, and had died intestate. Consequently, 
Blanche Baldwin, who had within a few days past at- 


“God bless her! And now, Julia, bid me good-| tained her majority, was now the sole heiress and 


night, and let me rest—rest is my only medicine!” 
With a deep sigh, Julia stooped down and kissed her 


| sister, and once more withdrew from the room. 


And still she lay there, in that dark room, with her 
hands locked above her head, listening to the sounds of 
the household preparing to retire to bed. By midnight 
the house was perfectly still. The family were all 


| asleep, Then she rose, threw on a white dressing- 


gown, glided softly down the stairs, pausing to listen. 
She reached the hall of the first floor: all was quiet; 
no sound was heard but the subdued voices of the 
watchers in the front chamber. 

She went to the door of the back chamber, cautiously 
opened it, and entered it. At last—at last she was alone 
with her dead. 

There was a wax-taper left burning on the hearth. 
She took it up, approached the bed, and threw its light 
over the form extended there. She reverently un- 
covered the face, and gazed upon it—white—cold— 
motionless—expressionless—dead. 

Dead? Perhaps not. Of extreme despair is some- 
times born a mad hope—mad from its birth. Perhaps, 
after all, he might not be dead—who knew? She had 
heard of people given up for dead lying in a trance, 
and recovering to live many years. Why might it not 
be so with him? What if after all he were only ina 
trance ? 

She set down her taper, and again approached the 
body. You would have thought her crazed had you 
seen her at work, with her pale, still, face, her gleam- 
ing eyes, and painfully attentive air, as she ran her 
hand in his bosom, placed it on his heart, and bent her 
ear to his closed lips. You might have thought her 
crazed, but she was not. Too wellshe knew—when 
the trial was past—‘hat the cold, hard form was dead— 
dead ! 

She could weep no more, but she crept closer to that 
dear form—dearer—oh, yes! far dearer, though the soul 
had fled, than all the living world beside. 

Her daughter! Yes, she had loved Blanche with all 
a mother’s tenderness. But long years before Blanche 
had lived, ever since her own childhood, all her 
thoughts and affections had centred upon his being— 
her life had been identified with the life now fled— 
and there was nothing in the wide world without so 
near, so dear, as this cold clay. 


She crept closer to that loved form—she laid her face | 


and lips against that dearest face, and resigned herself | 


to rest. A feeling of exhaustion, of benign repose and 
content was stealing over her senses. She was really 
cold, prostrated, and breathing fitfully, but she did not 
know it—for a heavenly dream was brightening around 
her—the boundaries of the room seemed lost in light, 
and over her stood a shining form, in whose all-glorious 
countenance she recognised the familiar face of her be- 
loved. He held out his arms to receive her—she raised 
herself to meet him—her soul filled with joy. 

Early in the morning the upholsterers and under- 
takers arrived at the hall. Great preparations were on 
foot for the funeral. The illustrious. statesman might 
not be laid in his last ‘resting-place with the Christian 
simplicity which attends the burial of other men. The 
officials commenced operations, and made all the ar- 
rangements with quietness and celerity. The saloon 
was speedily prepared and decorated for the solemnity 
of lying in state. 

When all was ready, they wentin grave procession 
up the stairs, and, preceded by Mr. Wyburn and Horace, 
entered the room of death. 

But there a vision met their eyes which rebuked all 
the vain show, and touched the human hearts in their 
bosoms—for there, on the bed beside the dead, with her 
face hidden on his cold bosom, lay his faithful wife—so 
still she slept. Mr. Wyburn approached, in awe, to 








actual mistress of Grantley Hall. Mr. and Mrs. Wyburn 
invited their young relative to return with them and 
spend a few weeks, for change of air and scene, at the 
parsonage. But no persuasions could induce the orphaa 
to leave the home rendered so sacred by the recent loss 
of her parents. 





CHAPTER X1X 
Bring flowers, fresh flowers, for the bride to wear— 
They were born to blush in her shiniog hair; 
Her place is now by her husband's side; 
Bring flowers for the locks of the fair young bride. 
Mrs. Hemans. 

Tuer wedding-day of Blanche and Horace was ap- 
pointed for Wednesday, the thirteenth of June. Had 
the arrangements been left to the disposition of the 
beautiful but unassuming young heivess or her gifted 
lover—their marriage would have been an unpretemd- 
ing one. But the management of the affair rested not 
with the youthful pair—they had scarcely a voice in 
the matter. Neither Horace nor Blanche were in the 
least degree responsible for the splendour that attended 
their marriage. 

Mrs. Wyburn, as the matron nearest of kin to the 
bride, as well as nearest at hand for the occasion, very 
properly and righifully assumed the office of mistress 
of the ceremonies. Now, we ail know pretty little Mrs. 
Wyburn’s passion for display—and to that was due the 
ostentatious splendour of the preparations. She took 
her niece to town, and without the least regard to cost 
—for the little lady was not drawing upon her own 
funds—selected a magniticent bridal dress, a veil of 
matchless beauty and splendour, and a set of opals of 
the purest water. They then returned to Grantley Hall, 
where Mrs. Wyburn remained to superintend affairs 
until after the marriage. Months previous she had 
written to Sir Edward and Lady Leighton, apprising 
them of the approaching event, aud expressing the 
great pleasure she should feel coul they make.a visit 
and be present at the ceremony. This she had writtey 
asa mere form of courtesy, little thinking that her in- 
vitation would possibly be accepted. 1t was, therefore, 
with as much surprise as pleasure that, upon their re- 
turn from town, Mrs. Wyburn found a letter from Lady 
Leighton, conveying cordial congratulations to the 
bride and bridegroom, aud announcing the, speedy 
arrival of herselt ta@ Sir Edward to-assist at the se- 
lemnities. The lester aaa accompanied by a costly and 
elegant tiara—the barouet’s offering to the bride. 

“ Friends shower giits upon me—they overpower me 
with kindness!” said the gentle girl, with tears of 
sweet emotion in her eyes. 

On the Monday of the marriage week Sir Edward 
and Lady Leighton arrived at the hall, and were most 
cordially welcomed by Mrs. Wyburn in the name of the 
youthful lady of the house. Blanche was well pleased 
that the little bustle of their arrival would subside be- 
fore the coming of Horace, who was expected to reach 
the neighbourhood on the twelfth. 

Accordingly, on the morning of that day, the guests 
at the hall had the thoughtfulness and good-nature to 
keep out. of the way, and leave blanohe to herself, so 
that the first meeting of the young pair should be 
alone. 

Without knowing why she was left, Blanche was 
nevertheless very glad to find herself the sole occupaat 
of her drawing-room. 

She had attired herself with that poetical beauty 
which, say as. you will, only love can inspire: and 
teach for the beloved one’s eyes. Her morning 
dress was puce and delicate white cambrie, slightly 
edged with tho finest lace, Her luxuriant hair ef 
golden auburn fell in resplendent ringlets.,down her 
beautiful and blooming face. Expectatien had heightened 
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the vivid flush of her cheeks and kindled the brilliant 
light of her eyes. 

Then her heart fluttered in her bosom like a wild bird 
in its nest—for her spirit perceived almost before her 
ear heard the coming of her lover. 

There was the quick, light sound of horse’s hoofs 
galloping up to the door—the elastic spring of the 
rider from the saddle—hurried footsteps up the portico 
—a word with the servant in waiting at the door—and 
in another instant Horace was in the room, and Blanche 
was in his arms, pressed to his bosom—warm heart to 
heart—fiushed cheek to cheek—and the golden ringlets 
to raven locks. It was a close, silent, impassioned 
embrace of fervid, pure, young love—a love ineffable 
and full of joy—a joy too great for speech. 

She was the first to recover self-possession ; with her 
beautiful face dyed with blushes, she gently strove to 
release herself. 

And he, with a love too tender to constrain, freed her, 
still lightly holding one white hand, and gazing with 
unutterable affection upon her charming downcast fece. 

And how handsome he looked, with his fine, athletic, 
yet graceful form, and dark resplendent countenance, 
full of strength and fire. 

He spoke first : 

“Blanche! my own Blanche! fairest angel!” 

Smiling a little at his enthusiasm, she shot one swift 
glance into the dark splendour of his eyes, in a con- 
fusion so beautiful and bewitching that her lover 
nearly lost his reason, and snatched her to his bosom in 
a delirium of passionate delight. 

Again she extricated herself, suffused with rosy 


blushes, and he led her to a seat. And there, close to | 


her side, with his arm enfolding her waist, with his 
other hand clasping her fingers, with his eyes resting in 
measureless content upon her lovely countenance, and 
reading there the prophecy of long years of love and 
joy unspeakable, he began to pour out the fulness of 
his heart—to tell her of his infinite affection—of his long 
and bitter sufferings in the past, of his boundless 
delight in the present, and his rapturous hopes for the 
future. 

She spoke of his artist life—of his brilliant success— 
of the pride and pleasure she took in his growing cele- 
brity, and her perfect faith in his future immortal fame. 
What joy to hear his praises from her lips! He felt 
almost overpowered by them; he could omy raise her 
hand to his heart, and press it there again and again. 

When she ceased speaking, he rose, and, with a 
bright smile, took a rich casket from the table, and, 
with a charming blending of deference with playful 
fondness, dropped upon one knee, and presented it to her, 
saying : 

“ Here are the first fruits of my labour, and I lay it 
at the feet of my liege lady, humbly entreating her 
acceptance of the poor gift!” 

It was a magnificent parure of pearls, that a royal 
bride might have envied. It had taken the whole pro- 
ceeds of the sale of his greatest works to purchase 
them. He had condensed, crystallized the labour of 
years in one costly offering, and laid it at her feet. 
They represented—not so many thousand pounds—but 
painful days and nights of toil and study—glorious days 
and nights of inspiration. 

The worldly, the sordid, the cold, and the prudent 
might blame this extravagance. So did not Blanche, 
his beautiful bride. The gift touched her heart as it 


could not have done had her bridegroom been a mil- | 


lionaire, who had only drawn acheque upon his banker 
for the price of the jewels. But this was the labour of 


years. Her eyes filled with tears, her bosom heaved | 


with emotion, and her voice faltered, as, in lovely 
humility, she said: 

“TI am not worthy, dearest Horace; but I accept 
your precious gift; itis inestimable; its cost cannot be 
calculated ; every gem here stands for days of toil—of 
an artist’s priceless toil! Yes—and priceless love, too ; 
Heaven make me deserving of it!” 

She bent forward and clasped her arms round his 
neck, dropped her beautiful head upon his shoulder, 
and wept—such blissful tears! Presently she lifted 
her face, all radiant with light and love, and whis- 

red : 
“T, too, have a gift for you, dearest Horace; but it 
is not so precious as yours! Oh, no—not nearly so 
worthy of your acceptance; for love has not toiled for 
it!” 

Rising, she went to an escritoire, took out a packet 
tied with red tape, came up to where he stood, and 
put it in his hand. He unfolded and examined it, 


while she leaned upon his shoulder. 
It was a deed of conveyance of Grantley Hall and 
the whole of her landed estate to Horace O'Neil, 


regularly and legally drawn up, signed, witnessed, and 
sealed. 

“T had reserved it for to-morrow,” she said, simply ; 
“but indeed | could not resist the pleasure of putting 
it into your hands to day!” 

“ And you—the richest heiress in the country—have 
thus conveyed to me the whole of your property, and 
left yourself penniless ! ” 


“ Are not our interests one?” she whispered, fondly. 


“ Yes, blessed be Heaven, they are one; but, being 
one, why did you not keep the estate in your own 
right? It would have been the same thing, since our 
interests are inseparable? Answer, love—why ?” 

“Oh,” said Blanche, hiding her blushing face in his 
bosom, and speaking in the soft, low tones of devotion, 
“you do not know a woman’s fond, doating heart! 
She does so delight to depend upon her husband—to 
owe all things to his love—to receive everything from 
= hand ! That is the way with her—God has made 

er so!” 

This was a new revelation to Horace. His face might 
have been an artist’s study. It was all-glorious with 
inspiration. And “Blessed be God for woman!” he 
ejaculated. Then, disengaging himself from her shy 
embrace, he tore the deed in fragments and threw it 
upon the floor. 

Blanche regarded this sudden change with a look of 
perplexity and trouble, 

But he turned with a radiant smile, opened his arms, 
and gathered her to his bosom, saying: 

“Tt was the idea of my taking this patrimony away 
from you that kindled my scorn! Dearlove! Sweet 
Blanche! It was beautiful—it was lovely in you to 
offer it; but it would have been unmanly in me to have 
taken it! Sweet Blanche! that lovely epithet of en- 
dearment suits you yet! Sweet Blanche—for you are 
sweeter than life to me!” 

Now let the worldly wise blame them if they will 
for that devoted affection, perfect trust, and generous 
self-abandonment so natural to youth and love, and 
making such celestial happiness while it lasts. 

At eight o’clock the next morning, the whole wed- 
ding company assembled in the gorgeously-furnished 
saloon of the hall—the central group was of course the 
bridal party. We wish you could have seen the young 
pair as they stood there in the midst of the superb room, 
surrounded by the small but splendid company, and 
waiting to pledge each other those willing vows of love 
and faith to last through life, and—in their hearts they 
| added—beyond death. 

Horace looked handsome, imposing, princely. His 
dark and splendid countenance was irradiated with 
the love, pride, and joy he could not entirely sup- 
press. 








| And Blanche was such a beautiful and peerless | 
| bride. She wore a magnificent dress of white brocade, | 
deeply flounced with Brussels lace; the berthe and the 
| Sleeve-falls of the same trimming. Her rich veil, | 
| of ample size and texture, fell round her beautiful 
form like a transparent mist; a wreath of orange blos- 
soms crowned her head, and her splendid golden-hued 
| ringlets flashed down each side her blooming cheeks, | 
| reflecting a sort of halo around them. Her eyes were | 
fixed upon the ground. Three young ladies in white | 
satin and white rose-wreaths, and three young gentle- 
men in the proper wedding-dress, officiated as atten- 
dants. The Reverend Mr. Wyburn performed the 
ceremony, and Sir Edward Leighton gave away the 
| bride. Horace pronounced his vows in a deep, earnest 
tone, with his eyes fixed upon his beloved. But 
Blanche’s voice faltered very much, and her eyes con- 
stantly sought the ground, until when she came to be 
asked: 
| “Blanche, wilt thou have this man to be thy wedded 
husband, to live together after God’s ordinance in the 
holy estate of matrimony? Wilt thou obey him and 
serve him, love, honour, and keep him in sickness and 
in health, and, forsaking all others, keep thee only unto 
him as long as ye both shall live?” 

Then making a generous effort over herself, she 
lifted her soul-lit eyes to meet her bridegroom’s gaze, 
and answered, earnestly : 

“T will!” 

When the rites were over, Mrs. Wyburn lifted the 
| veil from the bride’s head, and friends pressed around 
| with congratulations. 

A sumptuous breakfast was waiting in the dining- 
| room, to which the company soon repaired. It wasa 
| breakfast after the French style, with meats, game, 
| pastry, fruits, and light wines, &c. Healths were 
| drunk, toasts were proposed, jests, good-wishes, and 
congratulations were passed round : and so the marriage 
festival came to an end at last. 

A superb travelling carriage, drawn by a pair of 
high-spirited grey horses, stood before the hall-door. 
As soon as the bride had changed her wedding-dress 
for a riding-habit, the young pair bade adieu to their 
friends, entered the carriage, and set out upon their 
bridal tour. 

They had thought to glide very quietly and unob- 
trusively through their continental tour; but every- 
where, in all the old cities of the continent, had the 
young artist’s fame preceded him, and in every country 
where the love of liberty and the esteem of political 
righteousness prevailed were the memory and name of 
Stephen Baldwin. In all places were attention and 
adulation lavished upon the beautiful young woman— 
the only daughter of the mighty Stephen Baldwin. 
And everywhere Blanche’s heart beat high at the 
honours paid to the memory of her father and the 


| 








| genius of her husband. 


They returned to their native country, and reached 
the metropolis the following May, in the height of the 
fashionable season. Here, also, quietly as they had 
glided in, they were received with great éclat: The 
memory of Stephen Baldwin was fresh in the hearts of 
his countrymen—opposite parties—all parties united 
now to do his great nature justice—and his only repre- 
sentative, his beautiful daughter, was everywhere 
attended with the most distinguished honours. Blanche 
once more found herself the reigning queen of the 
capital, while Horace was its last and greatest celebrity. 

The improvements in the neighbourhood, which had 
been projected and commenced by Mr. and Mrs. Bald- 
win, were carried on to completion by the youthful 
proprietors. Under their auspices the hamlet has 
sprung up to be one of the most flourishing villages. 

At this moment, Grantley Hall is the elegant seat of 
refined hospitality, the honoured shrine of genius, and 
the favoured abode of domestic love and bliss. 


THE END. 





SWEETEST AND PRETTIEST. 


THE sweetest, prettiest, and most modest flower 
That the warm sunshine ever loved to greet, 

Was plucked away in its full-blooming hour, 
To make the very air of heaven more sweet. 


The whitest, daintiest, tenderest little lamb, 
That always from the rough wind shrank aside, 
Strays now where waters and where winds are calm, 
And the eternal hills are beautified. 


The noblest, loftiest type of womanhood, 

With the immortals now hath found her place ; 
I think the very angels must have stood 

And wondered at the sweetness of her face. 


And I believe that my own soul, set free, 
Unerringly through heaven to hers will go; 
Because I know she cannot seem to me 
Lovelier and purer than she was below! 
A. C. 





Tue Tycoon of Japan has sent a present to Presi- 
dent Lincoln, consisting of a coat of mail. An um- 
brella-like helmet, of fabricated sheets of’ steél and 
copper, shields the head, while a vandyke of inter- 
woven silk cord and lacquered network falls grace- 
fully upon the shoulders. The outside of the helmet 
is profusely ornamented with chrysanthemums of gold, 
in beautiful open-work, upon black lacquer, with now 
and then a trimming of purest silver. The visor is of 
copper, lacquered in scarlet and brown. The armlets 
are of the finest copper chain-work. The breastplate 
is of copper intersected with parallel strips of lacquer, 


| and woven together with delicate wire and golden cord. 


A sort of kit accompanies the armour, and with lac- 
quered leggings, grotesquely formed, completes the set. 

RevivaL or Mosaro Work 1n Venice. — The 
beautiful art of producing various designs by inlaying 
in coloured glass, minerals, and metals, which had be- 
come almost obsolete, has been revived in Venice. A 
correspondent states that he has lately visited the mo- 
saic manufactory, which is in an old palace on the 
banks of the Grand Canal. He states that about two 
hundred artisans are employed cutting the coloured 
glass, grinding and polishing the pieces and fitting 
them together, forming most beautiful productions. 
Groups of the Saviour and the Apostles, figures of 
saints, &c., are produced in exquisite style, for windows 
of cathedrals. Inlaid tables, caskets and rich vases, 
mounted in silver and precious stones, are also made. 
A beautiful mosaic floor is being made for the Viceroy 
of Egypt, and mosaics for windows in the Queen’s 
chapel at Windsor are being produced from designs 
drawn by the Princess of Prussia. 

INTELLIGENT Docs.—A passenger whe was saved in 
one of the Anglo-Saxon’s boats, says—“ We left the 
ship without food, water, compass, or sufficient cloth- 
ing. We were knocked about in a dense fog all day, 
not knowing whither we were drifting. Towards eve, 
however, we espied a cliff, off Belleisle, when we steered 
for Cape which we made. Approaching the 
shore, we saw @ man carrying a gun, and accompanied 
by two large Newfoundland dogs. He evidently saw 
us, and made signals for us to approach the shore cau- 
tiously. We followed his course for some time, till he 
was hid fro by a large cliff, which it was impossible 
he could descend. The two dogs, however, soon a’ 
peared descending this dangerous headland, and, reach- 
ing the water, dashed precipitately into the sea, howling 
dreadfully. Having swam out close to our boat, they 
then turned towards the shore, keeping a little distance 
ahead of us, indicating that we were to follow them. 
Our singular pilots seemed to understand the danger of 
our position, as we did not dare to deviate from the 
course they were leading us without a loud howl being 
uttered by them. At last we arrived in a large natural 
creek, where a safe landing was effected. An alarm 
having been raised, a rope was let down by a pulley, 
and we were all taken up the cliff, which is 150 feet in 
height.” 
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VIOLETTA. 
Br PERCY B. ST. JOHN, 
Author of “ Quadroona,” “ Blythe Hall,” “ Photographs of the 
Heart,” dc., de. 


CHAPTER XIIL 

Oh! ever thus from childhood’s hour 

I've seen my fondest hopes decay ; 
I never loved a tree or flewer, 

*twas the first to fade away. 

I never nursed a dear gazelle, 

To glad me with its soft black eye, 
But when it came to know me well, 

And love me, it was sure to die. 

The Fire-Worshippers. 

Mount Sorre tt, the residence of Captain Septimus 
Jones, was one of those neat and cosy habitations which 
are seldom found beyond the limits of thisisland. Its 
owner called it a box, but why he gave it that peculiar 
denomination we are at a loss to understand. 

It was a villa in, what the builder facetiously called, 
the Italian style, though in what its Italian features 
consisted few persons would have been able to discover. 
It had a veranda in front, and a lawn surrounded by 
umbrageows trees whence could be distinguished a 
really beautiful view over the hill and dale. 

One feature in the landscape always first caught the 
eye. It was the spire of a village church rising from 
amid the waving tops of a small wood. 

It was not more than a hundred yards distant. 

To the left, about half a mile in a straight line, was a 
village chiefly inhabited by fishermen and smugglers. 

It was nearly twelve o’clock when the dashing open 

e which bore Frances on a visit to her future 
home drew up before the door of Mount Sorrel. We 
need not add that she was accompanied by Captain 
Jones, Eleanor, and Lieutenant Charles Murray. 

Not many minutes later a horseman came up. He 
wore a slouched hat, anda great coat with several capes, 
and as he passed Mount Sorrel, which was on the high 
road to the village—he paused as if irresolute. 

His delay was, however, brief, for drawing his hat 
more closely still over his faee, he continued on his way, 
and did not draw rein again until he was in front of a 
village ale-house, known as the Sorrel Arms. 

He gave his horse to a hostler and walked in. 

He was uncertain how to act. The party from 
Fontenoy had only just arrived, and would probably 
not leave the house for some time. 

A great deal he felt would depend on chance. 

To begin, then, he ealled for refreshment, and having 
despatched this, asked in a careless way of the girl who 
waited on him : 

“ Where does the parish clerk live? ” 





[SLR REGINALD MEETS ROSA TREMAINE. } 


“Mr. Death?” 

“Mr. who?” cried the man. 

“Mr. Death, sir, is the parish clerk, undertaker and 
sexton, if you please, sir, and lives close to the church.” 

“Thank you, my dear, and which is the way to the 
church?” 

“You see that path, sir, across the fields? It will 
take you straight to it,” roy the girl. 

“ | thank you,” replied Andrew Potter; and anxious 
to leave as good an impression as possible behind him, 
he gave the girl sixpence. 

He then took his departure on foot towards the vil- 
lage church. 

He had spent an hour at the ale-house. 

But one little hour—and, as often happens in this 
life, this hour was pregnant with events of a stupendous 
moment to most of those concerned in the present nar- 
rative. 

The way was short and through pleasant meadows 
that of themselves beguiled the time—nature to the 
real man being of itself a companion te make cheerful 
even a long journey. 

But Andrew Potter neither saw the green grass 
dotted with myriad flowers—blue, and yellow, and red, 
nor glanced at the hedgerows where blackberry and 
other blossoms clustered in rich profusion, nor heard 
the voice of the feathered songsters holding high revel 
in the sky. 

His soul was attuned to one idea only; and that was 
gain. 


An arid desert where sparkled a few grains of yellow | 


dust would have possessed more charms for him than 
the most lovely landscape. 
At length he stood upon the confines of the church- 


yard, on one side of which stood the parsonage-house; | 
on the other the smaller habitation—half-residence, | 


half-workshop—which he rightly judged to be the 
home of John Death. 

He was about to turn towards the door, when his 
attention was attracted to a party leaving the church. 
He saw at once that it was a wedding, but not wishing 
to run the risk of recognition, he hurriedly withdrew 
behind a tree and allowed them to pass. 

He was able to distinguish that the parties were well- 
dressed and six in number besides the clergyman, who, 
after bowing and shaking hands, turned towards his 
house, and the sexton, who was engaged in locking the 
church-door. 

In five minutes more the whole of them were out of 
sight. 

Andrew Potter then walked slowly up the church- 
yard, ruminating as he went. A strange suspicion 
had crossed his mind which he was determined to 
satisfy. 


NN 


He advanced to the house of the clerk of the parish 
and knocked. 

The clerk himself opened the door. 

“Ts Mr. John Death at home?” 
Potter. 

“ Walk in, sir,” replied the clerk. 

Andrew Potter obeyed and found himself in a large 
and comfortable parlour, furnished with great neatness, 
and adorned by certain pictures in a primitive style of 
art, of which, in the early part of the present century, 
our ancestors were very fond. 

The clerk stood six feet high, without affecting any 
very erect posture, and was gaunt in proportion. His 
hair was grey, but there was a strange expression in 
his face which prevented his having any of that vener- 
able appearance which belongs usually to old age. 

The eyes of the two men met. The recognition was 
instantaneous. 

“ Smalley!” 

“ Atkinson !” 

The parish clerk sank with a groan on his chair. 
The other smiled. 

“So I’ve found you out,” said Andrew Potter, alias 
Atkinson, alias Randal, “doing the cosy and respect- 
able. There’s nothing like it—capital. I’ve done the 
same; but what are you afraid of? I don’t want to 
hurt you !” 

“Tt’s no use telling me that,” said John Death, alias 
Smalley, with a groan of anguish; “for fifteen years 
have I lived here in peaceful tranquillity. The years 
that have flown over my head have taught me the 
| futility of the evil courses we once pursued together. 
I have not only changed my name, but my nature. It 
is so long ago since I had sinned against the laws of 
man, that I had begun to forget my errors; but no, 
Providence is implacable, and the crimes we commit in 
youth follow us like a dark shadow in our old age. 
Atkinson, what want you?” 

During this speech, which was often interrupted by 
groans and sighs, and every evidence of sincerity, 
Potter had made up his mind. Quick of resolution, 
and fertile of resource, he had at once decided on his 
line of action. He imagined that his best plan was to 
blind the other wholly, as to his real character. 

He therefore spoke as follows : 

“ Give us your hand, old fellow. I am delighted to 
hear it. I myself have taken to an honest way of 
living. Twelve years ago I robbed a gentleman, a 
quaker, who, instead of punishing me, on my solemn 
promise of repentance, took me into his service—where 
I remained, two years. I was then taken as clerk by 
his solicitor; in whose employment I have been ever 
since. J, go about the country searching;for certificates 
of baptism, death, and marriage. I am on an errand of 
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this kind now—and am glad that it has brought me 
into contact with an old friend.” 

“Ts thie true?” said John Death, looking keenly at 
him. 


“On my honour as a man,” replied Potter. 

“Then sit you down.” 

“ No—I must do my business first. I want the cer- 
tificate of the birth of one Abel Brocksley, and of his 
marriage. I have been looking for them this month 

t. We know they are to be found in the county, 
and that is all. Come, to business, and then we'll to 
the village and crack a bottle together—eh, lad?” 

The eyes of the sexton and parish clerk glistened. 
Despite his good resolution, he was delighted at the 
prospect of an hour with an old boon companion. 

“T am ready,” said John Death. 

Now Potter had devised his plan with consummate 
art. Himself a native of the village in which the 
church stood, he had asked for the certificates of the 
birth and marriage of his own maternal uncle. ‘The 
discovery of them on the registry would convince John 
Death—who knew nothing of Sorrel before his intro- 
duction into his post—that Atkinson was serious, and 
thus satisfy every doubt of the sexton. 

He could then return and search the registry as often 
as he pleased. 

The sexton whose suspicions were, as we have hinted, 
now quite allayed, took up his keyeand led the way to 
the church, whose open door soomenabled them to pass 
ito the vestry. 

Potter knew the date of both birth and marriage, and 
could have laid his hand upon them on the instant. But 
this was not his object. He wanted to search—or ap- 
pear to do so. 

John Death took down the register of baptisms, and 
placed it before Andrew Potter. 

“ Good—'tis some seventy years back—I need look 
no farther—crabbed hand-writing this—but the names 
are written with tolerable clearness—Broan—Greyson 
Jones—Edwards—ah! as I live, I have succeeded at 
last—Abel Brocksley—my two months’ labour is re- 
warded—1756. Now do you turn to the 
you will find that at the date 1777—and my labour is 
done.” 

John Death, evidently quite pleased at his old friend’s 
success, did as he was told, and speedily found the mar- 
riage at the date indicated. 

“JT want certified copies of them,” said Potter, “but 
that will do another time.” 

“No time like the time present,” said John Death, 
“T will make the copies—and then Mr. Vernon will 


sign them, Excuse me an instant.” 
“Make haste—what are you going for? ” said Potter 
carelessly. 


“ The forms to fill up—I won't be a minute! ” 
And John Death hurried away to his house, as 
Andrew Potter began carelessly to turn over the leaves 


of the marriage register, taking nete of anether name or 
two—as an excuse for another visit. 
When Death returned he found Potter standing im- 


patiently at the church door. His face was a little 
flushed and that was all—bnit his voice was collected 
and firm. 

“T tell you what it is,” said Potter, “ your church is 


as cold as charity. Here's a couple of sovereigns for 
the search—and do you send me the certified copies by 
pest. Shut up the church and let us have a drain!” 

“As you like,” replied John Death, who. eagerly 
clutched the two sovereigns. 


“T must beat S—— on business to-morrow—so post 
mo the letter there!” 


“Tn what name?” said Death, as he shut the 


church. 
“Oh! Atkinson—post-office—to be called for!” re- 
plied Potter. 


“Tt shall be done !” continued the sexton. 

“ And now fora glass—which is the best house to 
go to?” 

“ There is but one,” said John Death, “and that’s at 
the beginning of the village. But it is a good house, 
and you can have whatever you like.” 

With this answer, John Death jogged after his old 
companion in wickedness, whose vile schemes he was 
however now aiding and abetting without know- 
ing it. ° 

“Tt’s a strange thing,” said the sexton, as they came 
presently side by side upon the pathway, “that we 
two should meet thus after so many years. What has 
become of Captain Howard, I wonder?” 

“ Hanged long ago, I daresay.” 

“People did say he was a gentleman of very high 
family; but I for one never did believe i, it is not 
likely at all ; and Roderick Blake ? he was a vile chap, a 
regular devil.” 

“ Don’t know,” said Potter. 

His dry and somewhat sullen way of answering the 
yaestions put to him, convinced John Meath that he 
was disgusted with his past life, and did 10t cheose to 
allude to the subject any more. He therefate dropped 
the topic also, as not being very agreeable or Dleasant. 

They soon reached the inn, where they spent .snother 
hour tegether; but as what passed between ther’ is of 





no consequence to our narrative, we shall not attempt 
to record it. 


At the end of that time Andrew Potter wasn his | 


way to Trewarren House, while John Death returned to 
the church to execute the other commission. 

That very night Andrew Potter was dismissed from 
the service of Sir Reginal Percival, on some very 
pretext, but the other servants, who disliked him much, 
all seemed to think that he did noi grieve much» at 
leaving. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


Alas! how light a cause may move 
Dissension between hearts that love; 
Hearts that the world in vain had tried, 
And sorrow but more closely tied; 
That stood the storm when waves were rough, 
Yet in a sunny hour fall off, 
Like ships that have gone down at sea, 
When heaven wae all tranquillity. 
‘ The Light of the Harem. 

Tr was two or threedays ere Sir Reginald Percival 
paid another visit to Fontenoy. 

He found that it was the last day of the residence of 
Lieutenant Charles Murray in thehouse of his relatives 
previous to joining his ship. 

The admiral, whose gout was better, was jovial 
beyond all precedent, while Miss Fontenoy was cool 
and indifferent. 

Frances was very grave, as was also her lover, the 
terrible Jones, while Lieutenant Murray and Eleanor 
were, despite every effort to conceal the fact, perfectly 
sad. 


The baronet shook them all cordially by the‘hand, 
not excepting his rival, despite that gentleman’s attempt 
to evade the honour. 

“T have come,” he said, gaily, “to. remind you all of 
to-morrow. I am sorry to hear, Lieutenant Murray, 
that’ you cannot join ss.” 

The eyes of the young man flashed fire, but an 
appealing glance from Eleanor, checked an explosion 
of passion. 

“T leave to-morrow, to join my ship, Sir Reginald. 
Duty calls me away, though gladly would I remain.” 

The baronét gazed at him with a strange smile,.ere 
he replied : 

“T am aware that the fascinations of Fontenoy are 
very great; but, as you say, everything must succumb 
to duty.” 

And he passed on to where Miss Fontenoy stood, 
with whom he commenced a very elaborate flirtation. 

They stood by a pier-glass. Her back was to it, and 
in it he could see the lovers. 

The admiral was playing chess with Captain Jones. 

Frances and Maria were looking on. 

Suddenly Miss Fontenoy, who was speaking very 
animatedly to the rich baronet, checked herself, as the 
pallid hue of death appeared upon the face of Sir 
Reginald, 

“ Sir Reginald, are you not well?” she asked. 

“ A mere spasm—take no notice of it,” he replied, in 
his blandest voice. “I am sometimes subject to them 
—but seldom though—and they never last a minute. 
I pray you one glass of water from your fair hand— 
"tis there, behind you!” 

Miss Fontenoy, with great show of anxiety, poured 
out a glass of water and gave it him. 

“ Will you walk, Sir Reginald?” she said, tenderly. 

*Tis to be feared that most maidens of thirty and 
upwards would have been equally attentive to the rich 
baronet. 

“ With pleasure! ” replied Sir Regimald; and, offering 
his arm, they emerged upon the terraee. 

Now what had so moved the baronet was-a_little 
aside scene which he had noticed in the glass. No 
sooner was he in conversation with Miss Fontenoy 
than he noticed Lieutenant Murray, with passionate 
entreaty and low whispered words, make some demand 
of the blushing Eleanor, which she hesitated to grant. 

He persisted. 

She yielded; placed her arm in his, and went out 
upon the terrace. 

“ This odious persecution must be put a stop to!” 
said the young sailor, pressing her arm in his; “I 
must speak to your father. How can I leave you with 
this bold, bad man. To-morrow you must-go to his 
house. I cannot—I will not endure it ene hour 
longer!” 

“Charles!” cried Eleanor, in gentle and suppliant 
tones, “do not bring down upon my head the feariul 
anger of my father. You have my vows—I will be 
true to them.” 

But this man——’ 

“ Qharles! I cannot even think of the terrible anger 
of the admiral. But you have nothing to fear—surely 
you know that I am yours—and that if he. presses me 
teo close, I have but to say one werd.” 

“ But will you say it?” 

“ Charles!” 

* “Forgive me, dearest, if I should for one instant 
have doubted your love, your devotion; but I dose 
dread this man. Prig has told me much about him. 


? 





He is reckless as he is rich; but I have your promise 
Should he dare to urge his suit—backed by your 
father’s iron will—you will boldly say that you love 
me, that——” 

“Hush—Sir Reginald is coming out, I will do all 
you say. Charles, there is nothing to fear. Return as 
quickly as you can, and all will be well.” 

“ But [ have still much to say to you, dearest,” said 
Charles. 

Ashe spoke he drew her out of sight of Sir Reginald 
and\Miss Fontenoy, into the shrubbery. 

“Twill be fearfully revenged, my turtle-doves,” 
‘muttered the baronet, who was pretending to admire 
the view, while the lady respected his recent illness, 
andforbore from speaking. “Ah! Charles Murray! 
Oharles Murray! you have dared to cross my path— 
you would baulk me in my love. And you, Eleanor— 
but no, despite everything, I love you—love you wildly, 
passionately, to distraction ; and the thought—but why 
drivemyself mad? You shall yet be mine, if it cost me 
the life’of this puling, smooth-faced boy.” 

The gentle affection of Eleanor Fontenoy for her 
cousin was so evident, that one-would have supposed 
that any man in his senses*would have shrunk from 
the very idea of wedding one whose virgin heart was so 





thoroughly given to another. 

There can besno real love where it is not reciproea!. 
It is made up of gentle int ications which 
must be 


‘mutual. 

But Sir Reginald Percival, like. all men burning with 
fierce and glowing passion, never’ reasoned. He but 
knew that hiswhole soul was concentrated on one idea, 
the possession of poor Eleanor Fontenoy. 

In the intensity of his delusion, he imagined that he 
had never felt’real emotion for‘amy woman before. 

He was quite certain that he should never lovo 


again. 
Then he hated Charles Murray—he hated him be- 
cause he was younger, mer, more’ fascinating 
than himself: he hated him because she loved him— 
and now that they were alone, with no eye upon them 
but the eye’of Heaven, he endured the tortures of the 
accursed. : 

Jealousy—thou ‘most fearful of all human tortures, 
thou worse than physical rack—who, that has felt thy 
excruciating anguish, can ever forget! 

To love, to adore, to wish above all mortal happiness 
to win the loved one, and to know that another is 
looking into her beaming eye, that another is pressing 
that fair and soft hand, thatanother arm is encircling 
that waist, and feeling the fluttering of that dear heart, 
that other lips dare taste the perfume of her kiss; to 
know that those charms, to us greater than painted 
Venus or statued Diana. ever.showed, are another's ; 
while we for ever are shut out from Paradise—is indeed 
fearful. 

And yet such jealousy as that. of Sir Reginald Perci- 
val, terrible and engrossing as it was; what was it to 
the slow coming of the dread conviction on the soul, 
like water dripping on the stone it wears away—of the 
fearful conviction that. the eyes which once beamed for 
us are averted, that the lips we pressed so fondly ence 
are cold to our embraee, that the heart which. beat for 
us of yore palpitates for us no longer—or palpitates for 
some new love. 

Such is too often the corroding, the consuming 
jealousy of woman. 

And. when she is proud, too proud to reproach or 
revile, and keeps the secret loeked in her heart of hearts 
—in the sacred shrine of her once adoring bosom—then 
indeed there is no cure save death, no hope for peace or 
happiness save in the grave. 

Sir Reginald did suffer, but it was his due, for was ho 
not meditating one of the most cold-blooded crimes of 
which man can bé,guilty—that of separating two fond 
and loving hearts, made for happiness, suited to each 
other, and whose only crime was that they could not 
love him ? 

Sir Reginald stood like the Evil One on the outer 
skirts of Paradise, meditating the fall of Eve and the 
ruin of the maa. 

He saw, however, that his silence was being noticed 
by Miss Fontenoy, aud hastened to break it. 

An hour after, he was.on his road.to Trewarren 


House. 
Charles.and Eleanor had wandered. doubtless into the 
k. 
P sir Reginald was fearful that the terrible, passions 
which consumed him would be toe visible to all did he 
wait for the return of the lovers, 

It was about half a; mile from Fontenoy, when: the 
baronet suddenly pulled wp, as a rather pretty girl came 
tripping up the road. 

She had sparkling eyes, black heir, and dark. skin, 
but, withal a. bold and resolute sir, which suited. the 
views of the baronet, .He was.a judge of physioguomy, 
and guessed that he had found a tool. 

“Are you not: Miss Eleaner’s maid,” he. said, with 


“J thought so. Pray-what'is-your name? "ike con- 
tinued. 
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“Rosa, sir.” 

“ Well, Rosa, you doubtless know that I am paying 
my addresses to Miss Eleanor, and if I could have a 
friend likeyou to back my suit, 1 would reward you 
handsomely.” 

The girl’s eyes flashed. She was handsome, and she 
knew it. Her imagination led her to covet a very dif- 
ferent rank in life than that of an honest waiting-maid. 

“ This :road is too publie for conversation,” said the 
baronet. 

“ Yonder pathway is very little frequented,” replied 
the girl, quickly. 

“ Follow me,” said Sir Reginald. 

The girl quietly obeyed. She guessed that the baro- 
net was about to make a confidant of her, and she knew 
that he was rich—very rich. 

Sir Reginald advanced a hundred paces, dismounted, 
and tied his horse to a tree. They were in a lane with 
tall bushes on every side. 

“ And now, my dear girl,” he said, as Rosa came up, 
“that I may not detain you long, I will speak plainly 
from the first. Do you love your mistress? ” 

“She is very good to me,” replied Resa. 

“Tf you have the least affection for her, you could 
not wish to see her the wife of a poor naval officer, 
when she could be Lady Percival with twenty thousand 
a year.” 

“Certainly not,” cried Rosa; “it is absurd non- 
sense—a officer with nothing but his pay—ridiculons! 
the idea!” 

“T see you are a good and sensible girl, and there 
are five pounds to begin with.” 

“ Sir Reginald,” said Rosa, with a ealm, determined 
air, which struck the other with admiration. “I am 
ambitious! I wish to be something better than a ser- 
vant maid! Give me the means of appearing in Lon- 
don, as an actress or something of that sort, and I am 
your slave.” 

“Qh! you wish to come out in London,” cried the 
baronet, whose eyes kindled with a strange fire. “I 
will introduce you to London life myself. You are 
pretty, a lovely figure, I shall be proud. Do but as I 
bid you, and in two days after you shall be in London 
with a thousand pounds in your pocket.” 

“Sir Reginald command me,” gasped the wretched 
girl, catching his: hand im hers and covering it'with 
kisses. 

“Bnough of gratitude just now,” he said, with a 
sardonic smile; “‘ now to business.” 
* * ” 7 * 

What passed between them the future may unfold. 
It is sufficient that Sir Reginald rode home elated and 
proud, while Rosa returned to Fontenoy Towers very 
thoughtful and serious, to carry out his orders. 

They were terrible enough to make her somewhat 
afraid of the disgraceful part she was about to play. 
But she hesitated not, for the iron grasp of avarice was 
upon her heart, and low ambition clutched her very 
soul. 


Next morning early, Charles Murray left Fontenoy 
to join his ship. It was eight e’clock when he came 
down to breakfast. Eleanor was there to keep him 
company, but no other members of the family. 

Rosa waited upon them with asmiling alacrity which 
testified to the treacherous character of her heart. 

But they, trusting her almest implicitly, spoke very 
freely before her. 

“ You will write often,” said Eleanor. 

“ But my letters?” 

“Can be sent to the post-office under cover to Rosa, 
who will go down for them every now and then.” 

“]T will, my dearest,” replied Charles Murray, in a 
low tone. “I will write by every fitting opportanity, 
and do you keepa journal which you can send me when 
opportunity offers.” 

“J will! I will!” cried Eleanor, with enthusiasm ; 
“it will amuse me. I shall every evening that I write 
feel that I am in communion with thee. And now you 
must go, or you will miss your ship.” 

“T should care little for that.” 

“ But who knows, Charles, in another year you may 
be a captain, and then——” 

“What then?” 

“Surely father will not seek any longer to part us.” 

“T should think,” said Rosa, with a quaint smile, 
“ that would be a difficult matter.” 

“Rose! what mean you?” asked Eleanor, with a 
face as pale as ashes. 

“That I rose very early this morning,” continued 
Rosa, with a curtsey and a sly look at the captain. 

“Tf you know cur secret, which I myself regret 
not to divulge at onee, I beg, Rose, you will keep it. 
You know I am not rich now, but the day will eome 
when Charles Murray wili be able to show his grati- 
tade to those who served Eleanor to the best of their 
al Ted 

“ Mr. Charles,” said Rosa, bending her eyes upon the 
ground, “everybody knowsthat. I love Miss Eleanor 
Fontenoy, and rely upon it I will'serve her to the best 
of my ability.” 

“That is a good girl; I can only spare you a sove- 
reign now.” 











“T will take nothing, Lieutenant Murray,” replied 
Rosa, quietly, “until you return.” 

“T will reward the girl,” hurriedly cried Eleanor; 
“and now, dear Charles, do go; your time is past.” 

And then, after several passionate embraces, the lovers 


| 
| 


parted, Charles entering a carriage which drove off | 


furiously to catch a cross mail. Eleanor retiring 
with Rosa‘ to her chamber to weep scalding tears of 
sorrow. 

When a little composed she had a long and confiden- 
tial conversation with the perfidious and wretched 
Rosa. 

The waiting maid sueceeded in winding herself com- 
pletely round the heart of the unsuspecting girl—so 
much so, that when they started for Trewarren House 
she was specially chosen to accompany the party in the 
rumble. 

A sardonic grin passed over the girl’s features as she 
took her seat in this humble part of the vehicle. 

“A few days,” she muttered, “and I shall have a 
carriage of my own.” 

The baronet was delighted to see his party, and 
though secretly consumed by the most intense jealousy 
at sight of the swollen eyes of poor Eleanor, to her all 
his most lavish attentions were shown. Eleanor con- 
trived, however, to render them less marked by enter- 
ing into conversation with Lady Chator, whose heart 
she at once won by taking great notice of the lively 
nieces of the master of the house. 

“ Bright little ones, are they not?” said Sir Regi- 
nald, cheerily ; “poor children left without father or 
mother at this early age—they are deeply to be pitied.” 

“They are.” 

“ They have found,” he continued, “a second mother 
in Lady Chator, and when, as I hope to do shortly, I 
bring home a Lady Percival, I hope she will be equally 
their protector.” 

“ T hope so,” she said, mechanically. 

“T hope so, too,” said Lady Chator, surveying her 
keenly ; “for whenever a Lady Percival shall come 





home, I shall resign my post. There can never be two 
female heads in one family.” 

“T hope and trust,” cried Sir Reginald Percival, | 
with considerable animation, “you will do nothing of | 
the kind. My wife will, in all probability, have | 
children of her own, and I cannot see, Lady Chator, 
how your presence can be dispensed with.” 

“J shall do my duty,” she said, gently; “if your | 
wife wishes my attendance here she shail have it. But | 
she must wish it!” 

Eleanor turned away under pretence of speaking | 
to Edith, but in reality to hide a smile. The over- | 
weening confidence of Sir Reginald was tod ridiculous. | 
It was absurd. She could never be his wife under any | 
cireumstances—that she knew. 

The admiral being in a good humour, Captain Sep- 
timus Jones very jolly, and the ladies willing to make 
themselves agreeable, the day passed over very 
well. 

Sir Reginald had noticed that Rosa was of the party, 
and that she had given him a significant leok which | 
plainly invited an interview; but this he knew not at | 
first how to contrive. 

He resolved at last to detain the party all night. 

For this purpose he contrived to make dinner very | 
late, and to start a round game of cards, despite the | 
grumbling of the admiral who wanted his whist, but 
who had to suecumb to the influence of the majority. 

Suddenly Sir Reginald started: 

“ Twelve o'clock ; and now to supper—in the country 
I always indulge in that old-fashioned meal.” 

“ But getting home,” said the admiral. 

* Pooh, pooh ! you must stop all night. I’ve ordered 
all your rooms to be ready, and will take no denial,” 
cried Sir Reginald. 

There were several demurs, but he overruled them 
all. 

He then left to give some orders. As he expected, 
Rosa was on the look-out. 

“ You wish to speak to me,” he said, hurriedly. 

“ Yes.” 











boldly forward, and seeing an open door pushed it and 
entered. 

Three days later, a letter came from London to 
announce to Resa that, her mother being dead, her 
father required her immediate presence in London to 
take care of his house. 

Eleanor parted from her with regret, but felt it the 
less that she was wrapped up in the thought of Frances’ 
wedding, which was to take place next day. 

Sir Reginald was not to be present, as he had been 
called to London on business very suddenly. 

For about a fortnight the denizens of the parks 
noticed with curiosity the smart equipage of a certain 
baronet, beside whom sat a splendidly dressed female, 
whose black hair and eyes excited universal admiration. 

It was understood she was in a few months to appear 
at a certain theatre in the ballet as a new star. 

At the end of a fortnight she retired into private life 
to study—and the baronet departed post-haste for the 
country—his face flushed, his eyes glaring; and his 
whole mien shewing intense but not painful excite- 
ment. 

It was thus Rosa Tremaine, as she called herself— 
made her debiit in public life. 

(To be continued.) 








Dr. Livincstone says that to the Africans our 
cotton-mills are fairy-dreams; and their productions 
look so wonderful that they cannot believe them to be 
the work of mortal hands. “ How can iron,” say these 
people, “spin and weave and print so beautifully ? ” 
and an attempt to explain the manufacture was fol- 
lowed by the exclamation, “ Traly ye are Gods!” 


Firty-onE million three hundred and sixty-eight 
thousand five hundred and thirty pounds’ weight of tea 
have been imported into London between the 1st of 
January and the 30th of April of the present year! 
This quantity exeeeds by nearly twelve million pounds 
the aggregate of the same months’ imports in 1862. At 
the present time, in the metropolitan docks, a dozen tea- 
laden ships are in course of discharge, whose accounts 
are not yet rendered, and these, it may fairly be 
assumed, will yield a further accession to the import re- 
turns of at least nine miHion pounds. Moreover, it is 
known that upwards of thirty other ships, similarly 
laden, have sailed from China, and are now prosecuting 
their voyage to this country, The stock in bond 
throughout the United Kingdom is immensely large— 
far beyond all preeedent—amouuting, at a moderate es- 
timate, to nearly one hundred million pounds. It is, 
therefore, questionable whether, with such vast supplies 
in this country, the rise in price, consequent on the 
recent reduction of duty, can much longer be main- 
tained. 

An Irattan Nient.—Nothing can be more exquisite 
than these summer nights in Italy. The sky itself, 
so vast, tender, and delicate, is like no other sky. The 
American sky is bluer, but harder, more metallic. There 
is all the difference between the two that there is 
between a feeling and an opinion. As you stand on 
one of the oki balconies or walk along the terraces of 
the Frascati villas, looking down over the mysterious 
Campagna, and listen to the continuous plash of 
fountains and the song of nightingales, you feel Itaky— 
the Italy of Romeo and Juliet. Everything seems 
enchanted in the tender splendour. The stars them- 
selves burn witha softer, more throbbing, and impulsive 
light. The waves of the cool, delicate air, passing over 
orange and myrtle groves, and breathing delicately 
against the brow and cheeks, seem to blow open the 
inmost leaves on whieh youth painted its visionary 
pictures with the colours of dreams. In a werd, we 
say this is Italy—the Italy we dreamed of—not the 
Italy of courtiers, mendicants, postillions, but of 
romance, poetry, and passion.—“ Roba di Roma,” by 
William W. Story. 

NELL Gwynne AND LAUDERDALE House. — The 
circumstance which connects her memory with Lauder- 


| dale House is the tradition that, as the king delayed to 


“Find out my room; and as soon as you have | confer a title on her child as he had done on the eldest 


answered your mistress, come to me! ” 


| son of others of his mistresses, she, ome day held the 


“Sir Reginald?” said the girl bending down her | infant out of an upper window of Lauderdale Heusc 


eyes. 
” He looked at her with a sardonic grin, not unmixed 
with admiration. 

“ Girl,” he said, “in the path we have chosen there 
must be no false modesty, or qualms of conscience. We 
have business together, and whether I come to your 
room, or you to mine; what matters it? We have a| 
midnight rendezvous, and our object is to conceal it. 
No one will venture to play the eavesdropper at my 
door, I can tell you.” 


“T will come!” replied Rosa in a low hushed voice. 


and said, “ Unless you do something for him, here 
goes.” On which Charles replied, “ Save the Harl of 
surford!” Whether this was exactly related or not, it 
is very like one of Nell’s lively sallies, and the child 
was ereated Barl of Burford, and afterwards Duke of 
St. Alban’s. It is rather a curious coincidence that, on 
the western ascent into Highgate, a few years ago, 
lived a Duchess of St. Alban’s, the wife of one of 
Nell’s descendants, who had also begun life, like Nell, 
as an actress. I have often heard a lady speak of her 
as Miss Mellon, acting in a country theatre. Lile 


The baronet nodded and returned to his company, | Nelly, she had, whether actress or duchess, a noble 


who on reflection, had come to the conclusion that a 


| nature; and the inhabitants of Highgate still bear m 


cosy supper and warm bed-rooms, were much to be pre- | memory her deeds of charity as well as her splendid 


ferred to the cold night air. 
It was two o'clock, when Rosa might fave been seen 


| fétes, in some. of which, they say, she hired all the 


birds of the bird-dealers in London, and fixing their 


stealing up a narrow back-stairs leading to the main | cages in the trees, made her grounds one great orchestra 
passage of the house; which once reached, she walked | of nature’s music. 
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THE STORY OF A DIAMOND. 





Aearinst the wall of a corner building in Chatham 
Street, a dealer in small-wares had arranged his stock | 
upon @ board so wide that it interfered somewhat with | 
the convenience of foot passengers upon the narrow | 
pavement. A young man in the garb of a workman, @ 
tall, handsome fellow with a swinging gait, that in him, 
as in others, attests a sufficiently good opinion of one’s | 
self, came along the street, and pausing, began to turn | 
over the trinkets so temptingly displayed. 

There were jet bracelets, or a very good imitation, | 
probably the latter, but the young man rejected these, | 
nor did he incline to the rings of cornelian and agate, | 
nor to the shield-like brooches of sham gold and red 
and yellow glass. He was about turning away un- 
satisfied, when the owner of the stall, awakened at last 
to the necessity for exertion, rose up from his dozing 
position, and called out : 

“T say, aint yer going to buy somethin’ for yer girl? 
Here’s some handsome rings yer haint seen, real spark- 
lers. One of these here ‘ud look beautiful on her 
pretty little hand. Don’t yer want one,—say? Better 
buy one, they’re cheap.” 

And he laid before his customer a box of rings of all 
sizes, that to the unaccustomed eye were really beauti- 
ful. False garnets, rubies, and emeralds, sparkled in 
the sunlight, and “ California diamonds” gleamed with 
only less lustre than real gems, 

The young man, with really good taste, selected 
from amongst these last a plain circlet of gold, with a 
glowing brilliant set with a field of blue enamel. How 
it gleamed and sparkled, showering prismatic rays in 
the sunlight. Yet far less showy than the red and 
green shams amidst which it lay. Its price was | 
marked less, and the seller “ chaffed” his customer for 
stinginess. But he persisted, and paying the small 
sum demanded, went on his way. That evening 
showed that the shrewd dealer was correct. The ring 
passed into the possession of a certain girl, pretty and 
coquettish, a paper-box maker by trade, who, for the 
present, allowed the young workman to believe that 
she loved him and would some day become his wife. | 
She affected to be delighted with her lover's gift, | 
while all the time a tawdry imitation ruby or garnet | 
would have been far more to her taste. And as soon 
as she was alone she threw the ring into the little 
work-box where she kept her few other trinkets, a gilt | 
bracelet and cross, and a very showy brooch. | 

She wore it a few times on the Sundays which were | 
her sole times for dress and display, then tired of it | 
with its giver, when a smarter lover, making his way 
by her vanity to her heart, by gaudy gifts, appeared 
upor the scene. Only a few months had passed when 
the ring came back to the young workman’s possession, 
together with his other gifts, and a few scrawled notes 
he had written during his disastrous courtship. 

Of course these trinkets were now valueless to him, 
their only use being to painfully remind him of one | 
whom he had loved so much more than she deserved. 
He destroyed the badly spelled letters which had been 
filled with expressions of genuine affection, and, with a 
heavy sigh, threw aside the other things, glad to re- 
move them from his sight. 

Perhaps a year afterwards he was one Sunday 
wranging his trunk, his room-mate sitting beside him, 
when the little box of trinkets came to view. Harry 
Jenkins had not much delicacy, and his curiosity being 
excited, he soon had the box openin his hand. He fell 
to joking over the trinkets, but his companion was 
surly, aud they nearly ended in a quarrel. But, some- 
how, at last, when the box was returned to the trunk, 
Garry Jenkins had the ring upon his little finger. He 
had pushed it on in the excitement of their talk, but 
could not get it off. 

He went away to his work next morning, ittending 
in the course of the day to ge toa jeweller and have 
the ring filed off. But the glitter of it pleased him, 
and his fancy was tickled by the idea of wearing a ring. 
So he proposed to Jim Riley to buy it of him. But 
Jim, who felt sore and angry at the bare mention 
of it, surlily bade him keep it, and say no more about 
it. 

Jim was not long annoyed with the sight of the ring 
on his comrade’s finger, for he took his sore heart and 
cherished disappointment away from his old home, far 
over the seas to California, where, like the healthy 
active fellow he was, amidst new scenes and springs of 
vction, he soon forgot his troubles. Or, not forgetting 
them precisely, found that time and absence had mel- 
lowed their memory till only a sweet sadness, that was 

vther pleasant than painful, remained. 

And all this time Harry Jenkins, the stalwart young 
drayman, went about with that ring flashing gioriously 
upon his finger, “ waiting,” as he said, “till he had 
looked up a girl of his own to give it to.” A consum- 
mation to which he had not arrived when a year had 
passed. 

Two gentlemen were standing in conversation. The 
rusk and clamour of commerce was all around them, 
hut still they spoke on eagerly, for they had just met 








after a four years’ separation—old friends, with only 
happy memories of each other. 

“ And you are glad to come home? Youlike England 
still, after all your experiences of the New World? ” 

“ Yes,” was the reply. “England is my home, and 
my heart has never ceased to turn towards it, even when 
I thought that circumstances would compel me to spend 
most of my life upon another continent.” 

“It is a great country,” said the first, half-abstrac- 
tedly, as hiseye was attracted for the moment toward 
the movements of his men who were loading a heavy 
dray. “Great, now, and yearly becoming greater in 
the sense of increased wealth and power. It is so easy 
to make a fortune with ordinary enterprise and energy, 
that I often find myself wondering why there should 
be any poor.” 

“T doubt if there are any,” his friend said laughing. 
“ And there cannot be much distinction of classes. Ah! 
yes. You have advanced a great way since I left 
home, for I do not remember that I ever saw draymen 
sporting diamonds before I went away.” 

“ Eh! I don’t understand ” said the brewer turn- 
ing a puzzled glance at the face of his friend. 

“ Do you see the flash as that great fellow yonder 
moves his hand in the sunlight? If I mistake not, only 
a diamond eould glow like that.” 

“T see. And, strange as it is, I believe you are right. 
Harry! step here a moment.” 

Harry came up, a little shame-faced, for it was not 
often he came in contact with his employer. 

After a few remarks and questions relative to busi- 
ness matters, his employer, as if suddenly observing the 
ring, made some laughing allusion to it. 

“ My diamond, eh? oh! you mean this shiny stone. 
Why ‘taint worth much. I’ve had it this year or two. 
I just put it on my finger in play, and I couldn’t get it 
off.” 

“ T should think it would be in your way—that you 
would break it in lifting.” 

“Oh, no! I don’t mind it. It'll have to be filed off 
when I find a nice girl, to give to her.” 

The brewer laughed heartily at this quaint statement 
of intentions, and did not observe the change which 
had come over the face of his friend. On first behold- 
ing the ring, when Harry held it out for the inspection 
of his employer, he had started and changed colour, 
first to an ashy paleness, then to a glowing red. He 
pressed forward now, and with a word of apology, 
gazed earnestly at the ring, then sighed deeply, and 
turned away without remark. His friend noticed the 
action, and would have commented upon it had not 
something im the grave reticence of his manner warned 
him to desist. Harry went back to his work, and the 
two gentlemen went to the counting-house, where they 
conversed awhile upon a variety of subjects—the voy- 
age of the one—the business of the other—the plans of 
both for the future. It was not till the visitor rose to 
depart that he said, as if casually: 

“That drayman of yours, he of the diamond, isa 
fine, sturdy fellow. Is he honest and trustworthy? ” 

The reply, uttered with some surprise, was an 
earnest testimony to Harry’s good character during 
several years that he had been in hisemploy. And 
then the friends parted without any further remark. 
The brewer returned to his counting-house, and 
amidst his business cares forgot the matter entirely. 
But his visitor murmured once or twice as he went on 
his way, “Strange! It must be the same, it surely is 
the same! I would know it among a thousand.” 

Something. had saddened him. His home-coming 
had not been what he hoped or expected. His heart, 
that had so long been yearning for his home and the 
friends of his youth, had received a great shock. One 
whom he loved beyond measure, in whom for years the 
whole sun and treasure of his life’s happiness had 
seemed bound up, had, he believed, proved false to 
him. And Clarence Glenn was a sickened, saddened 
man. 

Something about that ring puzzled and pained him. 
It was so like, that it seemed the very same that years 
ago he had placed upon the finger of Isabella Sey- 
mour, the token of their betrothal, and afterwards, 
when they parted, sadly, almost hopelessly,the pro- 
mised token by which he should be assured on his re- 
turn that Isabella was still true to that troth-plight. 
He had met her but once since his return, and then no 
ring glistened upon her finger, and her manner was 
cold, and constrained, and painfully timid. She was 
surrounded by strangers, and there was no opportunity 
for explanation. Clarence Glenn believed that he was 
forgotten. A rumour had even reached him that 
Isabella was about to become the wife of another, and 
he was constrained to accept the destruction of his 
hopes. 

But that ring—could it be possible that Isabella had 
parted with it? Could she have made merchandise of 
his gift? Could she have lost it ? 

If so, how could it have come into the possession of 
this workman? If she had lost it surely the explana- 
tion should come from her. It would be easy for 
her to volunteer it, almost impossible for him to ask it. 

Thus reasoned Clarence Glenn, not, it must be con- 








fessed, as one who has much knowledge of woman's 
heart and the motives by which she is usually governed. 
Could he not have guessed how difficult it might be for 
Isabella to approach that subject. Four years of separa- 
tion, during which there had not been any correspon- 
dence even, might have changed him. Surely she 
might well believe it when she saw him so distant and 
constrained in her presence, so unlike the earnest, 
ardent lover she had known. 

All night Clarence Glenn’s thoughts were upon the 
ring. Ia the morning he arose fully determined to 
search out the mystery, and assure himself whether or 
no it was the one he had bestowed upon Isabella Sey- 
mour. 

He found Harry busy at the door when he made his 
appearance there. This time he was accompanied by an 
officer of police, and Harry was subjected to a pretty 
rigid examination. His manner was confused, for he 
was completely taken by surprise, and until then had 
never dreamed of the real value of the ring. He told 
the story of its coming into his possession frankly and 
straightforwardly, but the officer, much more accus- 
tomed te dealing with rogues than honest men, was not 
convinced. He arrested Harry on the spot, took him 
first to a dealer in gems, who pronounced the diamond 
real, and of considerable value, and when, by Mr. 
Glenn’s request it was filed and removed from Harry's 
finger his initials and those of Isabella appeared upon 
the inner surface, thus proving that he had not been 
mistaken in its identity. Harry was locked up that 
day for examination on the following merning. Glenn 
who fully believed his story, would have prevented this 
had it been possible, but the over-zealous officer was 
not disposed to yield, and poor Harry was compelled to 
pass the night in the station-house. Mr. Glenn re- 
turned home and despatched the following note to 
Isabella : 

“ Thursday Evening. 

“Miss Serymour,—I have to-day discovered the 
diamond-ring which was my gift to you, now nearly 
five years since, upon the hand of a drayman employed 
at Messrs. —— and——. Have you any objection 
to informing me as to the manner in which it passed 
from your possession? If not may I count upon re- 
ceiving a reply to this by the bearer ? 

“ With great respect, 
“ OLARENCE GLENN.” 


In an hour his messenger returned with the follow- 
ing billet : 

“Mr. GLENN,—The ring disappeared more than three 
years ago, or about two years after you went. I believe 
it to have been stolen, together with some other valua- 
bles, but do not even suspect by whom. 

“ ISABELLA SEYMOUR.” 

Neither of these very chilling and formal notes had 
done anything toward clearing up the mystery, farther 
than to assure Mr. Glenn that Isabella had not volun- 
tarily parted with the ring. No doubt he would have 
been better satisfied had she expressed some sorrow for 
the loss. But there was something so bitter and repel- 
lant in the tone of Mr. Glenn’s note, that she could not 
bring herself to the expression of the deep regret she 
felt. Perhaps she believed that by the expression of 
any feeling, she should betray the cruel disappointment 
which his studied avoidance and cold manner had 
caused her since his return. So a paper wall thin but 
streng, was built up between two hearts that yearned 
to understand and trust each other. 

Harry told his story before the justice. The ring 
was in the hands of the officer, who stated the circum- 
stances under which it was found, and Clarence identi- 
fied it, and produced Miss Seymour's letter as to the 
manner in which she had lost it. 

“Three years, eh!” said the justice, musingly. 
“Now, my man, where is the friend from whom as'you 
say, you obtained this ring ? ” 

“Tn California, sir.” 

“Tn Catifornia. Ah, that is bad. And where is the 
girl for whom he bought it ? ” 

“She’s married, sir, and gone I don’t know where.” 

“Ah, bad again. Well, where did this Jim Ryan 
buy the ring?” 

“Jim Riley, sir? Jim told me that he bought it of 
old Stokes, who used to keep a stand for trinkets, 
corner of Chatham and —— streets.” 

“Ah! Well, I presume this Mr. Stokes deals largely 
in valuable diamonds! Officer, send for Stokes.” 

And Stokes was sent for, but he and his table had 
long disappeared. The places that once knew him had 
well nigh forgotten him. His wares were scattered, 
and all that remained on earth to remind any of him 
was a neglected mound in the cemetery. 

So the ring could not be traeed beyond Harry, in 
whose possession it was found; and the justice, who had 
all the time been playing with him in a very cat and 
mouse fashion, suddenly pounced upon him with a 
statement that he was to be committed for trial, for the 
larceny of the ring. Poor Harry, who, strong in his 
innocence, had not contemplated any such result of his 
examination, was completely overwhelmed, while Glenn, 
who was convinced that he could be no thief, vehe- 
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mently urged that he sheuld be set at liberty, and 
offered bail to any amount. 

At this juncture there was a sudden stir in the court. 
One of those unhappy and degraded creatures who 
daily crowd the police-courts had pressed forward, and 
was declaring that she knew the ring, and could tell 
something about it. They tried to silence her; but 
though beauty and strength had well-nigh departed 
under the effects of her fearful life, she had still force 
and influence evough to make herself heard. 

“ He is my brother,” she said, pointing to Harry. “He 
is ashamed of me, and ought to be ; and Heaven knows 
L would not disgrace him by compelling him to ac- 
knowledge the relationship, were it not to save him. I 
am the guilty one. I recognize the ring. Three years 
ago Lwas Miss Isabella Seymour’s maid. I often saw 
my mistress’s trinkets, and this ring particularly I 
coveted. I was going away with one who said he loved 
me. I thought he was poor like myself, and was 
tempted to take the ring for the purpose of turning it 
into money. I did take it, and otherthings beside, and 
went away from my good place and my innocent life 
with him. No matter about my story now, further than 
this. In a few weeks I learned how I had been 
betrayed, and my mad reproaches drove away my 
betrayer. I was deserted, ill, homeless, and hopeless. 
After a time I was very needy, and I determined to.sell 
the trinkets, for bread must be had. I did sell some of 
them to old Stokes, and once, after I had been to him, 
{ missed the ring. I went back, but he assured me he 
had not seen it. I dared not make any inquiries. ‘Nhat 
is how it was lost. Iam dying, and I need not fear to 
tell it on my own account; but, were I well, I would 
tell it for Harry’s sake.” 

This, and much more, the wretched girl said, and 
something in her tone and manner impressed all who 
heard with a conviction of the truth of her words. 
Harry, who shrank from her painfully at first, drew 
near before she ended. He was the one to catch her in 
his arms as she fainted, and lay there like one lifeless, 
while justice and officers held a hurried consultation. A 
messenger was dispatched to Miss Seymour, to obtain 
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corroboration of the statements made, and presently re- | 


turned, accompanied by that lady and her father, who 
were about setting out in their carriage as he arrived. 
Isabella identified the girl as her former maid, and it 
was then remembered that the valwables were missing 
not long before her departure. 

Harry was discharged, and his sister sent to prison, 
where she soon died, but not without forgiveness and 
kindness from her brother, to brighten the darkness of 
the decline of her brief and wretched hie. 

The ring was given to Miss Seymour, but Clarence 
besought her to leave it for a few days in his custody. 
Without reluctance she assented, and with a formal 
farewell they parted. A few days later a messenger 
brought to her the diamond, in a new and beautiful 
setting, aceompanied by a note from Clarence, in which 


he proposed calling upon her the following evening. | appear. 


“The disposal you may make of the ring will deter- 
mine whether or no I shall ever call a second time,” 
he added. 

He caught the flash of the diamond upon Miss Sey- 
mour’s finger as he entered, and she advanced to meet 
him. A happy smile gleamed across his face. He raised 
the hand to his lips; then, something he read in Isa- 
bella’s eyes, caused him to draw her to his side, and 
when he bent again it was to press a kiss upon her 
brow. And from that hour I believe all 7 troubles 

ee 


were past. 








EXPRESSION OF THE HUMAN EYE. 


Ir the question were put to the werld, indiscrimi- 
nately, whether or not there is an expression in the 
human eye, ninety-nine out of every hundred would 
assert that it is the most expressive feature in the human 
face, and meet the questioner with a very plump denial 
of the contrary proposition. Some people have eyes 
which everybody avers are the indices of the soul, and 
people judge of character more by what they call “the 
expression of the eye” than by any other means. Now 
we are convinced that a greater mistake was never 
committed. The human eye itself is as expressionless 
asaclam. The “ poet's eye,” in a fine phrenzy rolling, 
divested of its surroundings, is no more expressive than 
a “ peeled onion in a blanket.” The eye of “ Hamlet’s 
daddy,” “like Jove to threaten and command,” taken 
from its setting, can threaten or command no more than 
the eye of a dead codfish. And even the eye “ bearing 
Jove’s lightning,” will be found perfectly harmless when 
relieved of the impending thunder-cloud of the brow. 
But these cases all suppose the eye to be dead. But if 
anybody doubts the correctness of this theory, let him 
take the “ most speaking eye” in the whole circle of his 
acquaintance, and just lift away the lids, and see how 
much of eloquence he can read in it then. The eye 
borrows everything of its expression from the other 
features of the face, and is capable of expressing emo- 
tions Only through their agency. We have seen an 
engraving illustrating and proving all this, in which 
the eyes, and even the eyebrows, without any change 


| 





whatever, are made to assume an entirely different ex- 
pression, only by substituting a different face below the 
eyes. The result was accomplished by the engraving 
of a fine spirited head and fits, and then engraving 
upon a slip of paper, a face below the eyes, of an entirely 
different character, and when substituted for the other, 
the eye lost all its fire, and the whole expresssion of the 
face was almost idiotic. Many a witching eye, if de- 
prived of its “ fringed curtain,” would look little better 
than that of a “rat peeping through oakum.” 





AN OLD BACHELOR'S DIARY. 


Ar 16 years, incipient palpitations towards the 
young ladies, 

17, Blushing and confusion of conversation with 
them. 

18, Confidence in conversing with them much in- 
creased. 

19, Angry, if treated by them as a boy. 

20, Very conscious of his own claims and manliness. 

21, A looking-glass indispensable in his room to ab- 
mire himself. 

22, Insufferable puppyism. 

23, Thinks no woman good enough for him. 

24, Caught unawares by the snares of Cupid. 

25, The connection broken eff, from self-conceit on 
his part. 

26, Conducts himself with much superiority towards 
her. 

27, Pays his addresses to another lady, not without 
the hope of mortifying the first. 

28, Mortified and frantic at being refused. 

29, Rails against the fair sex in general. 

30, Morose and out of humour in all conversation on 
matrimony. 

31, Contemplates matrimony more under the influ- 
ence of interest than formerly. 

32, Considers personal beauty in a wife not so indis- 
pensable as formerly. 

33, Still retains a high opinion of his attractions as a 
husband. 

34, Consequently has no idea bet he may still marry 
a chicken. 

35, Falls deeply in love with one of seventeen. 

36, Another refusal. 

37, Indulges in every kind of dissipation. 

38, Shuns the best part of the female sex. 

39, Suffers much remorse and mortification in so 
doing. 

41, A nice young widow perplexes him. 
42, Ventures to address her with raised sensations of 
ove. 

43, Interest prevails, which causes much cautious re- 
flection. 

44, The widow jilts him, being cautious as himself. 

45, Becomes every day more averse to the fair sex 

46, Becomes gouty, and nervous symptoms begin to 


47, Fears what may become of him when old and in- 
firm. 

48, Thinks living alone irksome. 

49, Resolves to have a prudent young woman as 
housekeeper and companion. 

50, A nervous affection about him and frequent 
attacks of the gout. 

51, Much pleased with his new housekeeper as nurse. 

52, Begins to feel some attachment to her. 

53, His pride revolts at the idea of marrying her. 

54, Is in great distress how to act. 

be Completely under her influence and very mise- 
rable. 

56, Many paiaful thoughts about parting with her. 

57, She refuses to live any longer with him. 

58, Gouty, nervous and bilious to excess. 

59, Feels very ill, sends for her to his bedside and 
intends espousing her 

60, Grows rapidly worse, has his will made in her 
favour and makes his exit. 








STATISTICS. 





Imports or Ecos.—The enormous quantity of 
79,000,000 ef eggs was brought into this country 
between January 1 and April 30 of the present year— 
being 12,000,000 more than were imported in the first 
four months of 1862, and nearly 16,000,000 in excess 
of the imports of 1861. The consumption of foreign 
eggs in the United Kingdom last year exceeded 
235,000,000 ; for the present year it may safely be set 
down at not less than 250,000,000. 

THE traffic receipts of railways in the United King- 
dom amounted, for the week ending the 23rd of May, 
on 10,684 miles, to £586,815, and for the corresponding 
week of last year, on 10,237 miles, to £526,556, show- 
ing an increase of 447 miles, and of £60,259 in the 
receipts. The gross receipts on the following 14 
railways amounted in the aggregate, on 7,297 miles, to 
£461,875; and for the corresponding week of 1862, on 
7,036 miles, to £413,592, showing an increase of 261 


miles, and of £48,283 in the receipts. The increase 
on the Caledonian amounted to £1,450; on the Great 
Eastern te £2,889; on the Great Northern to £3,130, 
on the Great Western to £7,389; onthe Lancashire and 
Yorkshire to £3,650; on the Londow and North-West- 
ern to £8,445; on the London, Brighton and South- 
Coast to £5,985; on the London and South-Western 
to £7,379; on the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
shire to £1,821; on the Midland to £4,516; on the 
North British to £1,312; and on the North Eastern to 
£2,780; total, £50,746. But from this must be de- 
ducted £399, the decrease on the Great Southern and 
Western; £2,064 on the South-Eastern, leaving the 
increase as above, £48,283. The goods and mineral 
traffic on those lines amounted to £229,618, and for the 
correspending week of 1862 to £209,408, showing an 
increase of £20,210. The receipts for passengers, 
parcels, &c., amounted to £232,257, against £204,184, 
showing an increase of £28,073. The traffic receipts 
on 65 other lines amounted, on 3,386 miles, to £124,940, 
and for the corresponding week of last year, on 3,201 
miles, to £112,964, showing an increase of 185 miles, 
and of £11,976 in the receipts. The total receipts of 
the past week show an increase of £33,374, as com- 
pared with those of the preceding week, ending the 
16th ult. No doubt the Epsom races contributed to iu- 
crease the receipts on some of the principal lines. 








ROUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Cure ror A Cotp.—There is no common plant 
that can be applied more beneficially than the yarrow 
in the early stages of disease. It is found in abundance 
in old fields, waysides, and along hedgerows; it is 
perennial, growing continually from the same root ; 
the stem rises from twelve to eighteen inches, bearine: 
at the top a large expanded white flower; towards 
autumn the flower sometimes assumes a purple hue. 
It is called by many of the country people nose-bleed, 
milfoil, and thousand leaf, as the classic name would 
imply ; @. e., millefolium, or thousand-leaf. Its leaves 
resemble those of the carrot; its virtues as a medicine 
cannot be better illustrated than by the following anec- 
dote :—“ An itinerant speaker who professed some 
knowledge of medicine, was asked what would cure a 
cold? He answered: ‘Take a pint of yarrow-tea 
made strong, on going to bed, and put a hot brick to 
thy feet, wrapped in a cloth wet with vinegar, and 
thou wilt surely be well in the morning.’ This to the 
inquirer seemed very rational, for he knew from ex- 
perience that sweating was good for a cold. Not satis- 
fied, he next asked the old gentleman, ‘what he could 
recommend for rheumatism ?’ The answer was, ‘ Take 
@ pint of yarrow-tea made hot, on going to bed, with a 
hot brick to thy feet as before, and thou wilt soon be well.’ 
His patience was fairly taxed by being asked remedies 
for every disease that could be brought to mind; the 
answer invauiably was—‘a strong tea of yarrow, with 
a hot brick wrapped in a cloth wet with vinegar, ap- 
plied to the feet, and health would soon be restored.’”’ 
Chimerical as the old man’s advice may appear to 
many, we have since proved the correctness of most of 
his sayings, in our practice, and are of opinion, that if 
yarrow was the only medicine sold at the drug-shoys, 
there would not be one-quarter of the disease that there 
is at the present time, since all the forms of disease have 
their origin in what is termed cold in the first instance; 
by which heat, or the vital principle, is injured or im- 
paired. 

PersprraTion.—Checked perspiration is the fruitful 
cause of sickness, disease and death to multitudes every 
year. Heat is constantly generated within the human 
body by the chemical disorganization, the combustion 
of the food we eat. There are seven millions of tubes 
or pores on the surface of the body, which in health are 
constantly open, conveying from the system, by what 
is called insensible perspiration, this internal heat, 
which, having answered its p se, passes off like the 
jets of steam which are thrown from the escape pipes, 
in paffs, of any ordinary steam-engine ; but this insen- 
sible perspiration earries with it, in a dissolved form, 
very much of the waste matter of the system, to the 





extent of a pound or two, or more, every twenty-four 
hours. If, then, the pores of the skin are closed, if the 
multitude of valves which are plaeed over the whole 


| surface of the human body are shut down, two things 





| Bahia on May 12th. 





take place. First, the internal heat is prevented from 
passing off, it accumulates every moment, the person 
expresses himself as burning up, and then large draughts 
of water are swallowed to quench the internal fire, and 
this is fever. When the warm steam is constantly es- 
caping from the body in health, it keeps the skin moist, 
and there is a soft, pleasant feeling and warmth about 
it; but when the pores are closed, the skin feels harsh, 
hot and dry. 





Tue ALABAMA AND Frormwwa.—The royal mail 
steamer Onedia, arrived at Southampton last week. 
The Confederate steamer Alabama was at anchor off 
Some of the Onedia’s passengers 
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visited her, and were politely 


ly received on board. The | 
Alabama had plenty of coal, Her object in putting 
into Bahia was to land eighty-four prisoners, among 
whom was the Federal Consul for Shanghai, who was 
a passenger on board the Dorcas Prince. Within four 
days previous to arriving at. Bahia, the Alabama had 
burnt the Doreas Prince, the Union Jack, the Sealark, 
amd the Nye. The captains and crew were on board 
the Alabama. The officers of the Alabama stated that 
they had burnt seventy-four ships since they had been 
out with Captain Semmes, who had in his cabia about 
that number of chronometers. Captain Semmes stated 
that he expected to be joined by the Florida, which was 
on the coast. On the Onedia’s reaching Pernambuco, 
she found that the Florida had just left, having been 
there four days refitting, taking stores, &c. She had 
destroyed several vessels, and landed the prisoners. | 
The Federal war-steamer Mohican had sailed from St. 
Vincent for the Brazils. 





FACETIZ. 








Franxuin, talking of a senator who had been a} 
draper, said that he never sold a piece of tape narrower | 
than his own mind. 

Mrs. Partrxcton desires to know why the captain 
of a vessel can’t keep a memorandum of the weight of 
his anchor, instead of weighing it every time he leaves 
port. 

THe most expensive article you can wear is a coat 
out at elbows. It is extraordinary the number of odd | 
things you never dreamt of that you will be called 
upon to pay in eonsequence of that coat! 

A QueEstion For Mempers or PAruAmEnt.—How 
can there be such a thing as a Commens’ House “ ma-~ 
jority,” when the existence of that “august assem- 
blage” is restricted to seven years 7 —/'un. | 

Mapam, has your piano an olian attachment?” 
asked Stubbs, the other night, of the wife of a man 
who appeared to fully live up to, if not beyond his 





means. “Hush!” whispered Stiggins in his: ear, “it 
has a sheriff's attachment.” Stubbs dropped the sub- 
ject. | 


A party of ladies were discussing the question of 
draft, when a young lady inquired the reason why men 
were exempt who had lest but two or three teeth ? 
“ Beeause they couldn't bite off the end of a cartridge.” 
“ Then,” replied the questioner, demurely, “why don’t 
they soak ’em in their coffee ? ” j 

Cruettry to A Dump Creature.—The other 
evening loud cries were heard issuing from the house 
of the celebrated Admiral Fitzroy. It appeared that 
he was correcting his barometer. The poor thing has 
been stated in the papers to have been very much re- 
duced lately.— Puneh. | 

Ws like fine writing when it is properly applied: so 
we appreciate the following burst of eloquence: “ As 
the ostrich uses both legs and wings when the Arabian 
courser. bounds in her rear—as the winged lightnings 
leap from the heavens when the thunder-bolts are 
loosed—so dves a little boy ran when a big dog is after 
him.” 

THE DEFECTIVE POLICE. 


Tue Pubke will learn with great'satisfaction that an 
auxiliary braneh bearing the above title is about to be 
grafted on the old stock in Scotland Yard. It must be 
admitted that the present force does to some extent dis- 
charge the functions of a defective Police. But not 
entirely. Under the proposed system the right man 
will never be arrested—the real criminal will never be 
found out. 

It is almost superfluous for us to enlarge upon the 
numerous advantages of a defective Police. They 
must be patent to every observer. We will mention 
four only : | 

1. Economy. As there will be no committals except 
by some culpable blunder, for which the magistracy 
must be held responsible, our Model Prisons may be put 
up for sale by public auction. Prompt purehasers Will | 
be found among the landed gentry whose means are! 
ample enough to embrace the luxurious accommodation | 
provided by those magnificent monuments of archi- } 
tectural skill and legislative liberality. , 

2. Charity. Tiekets-of-leave being virtually abolished, | 
the Home Secretary for the time being will be spared | 
the exquisite pain which is felt by that sensitive fuac- | 
tionary whenever one of his misguided ¢léwes rashly | 
violates public confidence and private dwellings. t 

3. Seowrity. It being understood that every real crimi- 
nal has a safe conduct throughout the country, all per- 
sons not eomprised within that description will take 
effective measures for their own protection. House- 
keepers will be perpetually on the qui vive. Blunder- 
busses will be in constant readiness, and Clubs of 
travellers and wood will be formed for mutual succour 
and to be used with vigour as emergencies may re- | 
quire. | 

4. Development of high moral character in Garotters, 
§c. Honowr being proverbial among thieves—thongh 


{ 


sometimes dormant from circumstances, alas! beyond | man himself! I've got the note here; though, what 


its keeper's control—those gentlemen will doubtless 
manifest it largely whem no longer harassed by spies 
and tormented by apprehensions. A noble forbearance 
may be reasonably expected on their part when their 
humble opponent, the honest man, looks around in vain 
for any office (save the office they may give him) in 
which he can insure his purse, his windpipe, or other 
personal chattel which he faintly and timidly calls his 
own.—Punch. 

BETTER THAN A Dozen.—Crazy as George III. was 
said to have been, there was evidently a method in his 
madness at times. Speaking to Arehbishop Sutton of 
his large family, he used the expression, “I believe 
your Grace has‘better than a dozen?” “No, sir,” re- 
plied the Archbishop, “only eleven.” “ Well,” re- 
joined the King, “is not that better than a dozen ? ” 

Eari Dersy AND THE Wine Mercnant.— When 
his lordship had his last visitation of gout a certain 
wine merchant had an idea. I suppose I need not give 
his name, or exactly describe his fluid—it is advertised 
far and wide, but we'll call him Corks, and his wine 
we'll call Royal Camomile Cape Cordial. Mr. Corks 
sends a bottle of the R. C. 0. C. to Lord Derby, with a 
condolence on the gout, and an assurance that the wine, 
which is said to be free from acidity, will do his lord- 
ship good. The Earl has a good deal todo and to 
suffer, so does not answer at once, and Mr. Corks sends 
him a reminder of his politeness and another bottle. 
Then the Earl, who is a first-rate hand at repartee, 
writes to this effect: “ The Karl of Derby presents his 
compliments to Mr. Corks, acknowledges the receipt of 
that gentleman’s wine, and prefers the gout.” T do not 
know whether Mr. Corks will publish this testimonial 
among his others. 

“4 PENNY FOR YOUR THOUGHTS.” 
“ A penny for your thoughts, my love,” 
Said I to Miss Keziah, 
As we sat snugly side by side, 
Before the glowing fire. 
But still Keziah answered not, 
Her face was turned away ; 
The firelight ’mong her glossy curls 
Like bright elves seemed to play. 
“ A penny for your thoughts, my love,” 
I whispered once again ; 
And as she turned her eyes on me, 
The murmured answer came. 
“J was thinking, I was thinking,” 
And the words came soft and low, 
“T was growing very sleepy, 
And I wondered when you'd go!” 

ARCHZ&OLOGISTS will be delighted to hear that we 
have at last discovered the historical origin of the Bur- 
lingtom Arcade. In the reign of Henry the Sixth, the 
rebels led by Jack Cade, were making their way to- 


ward St. James’s Palace, which was not then built, and | 


were just entering Piccadilly, a few yards from Bond 


| with the spelling and the surprise, I’m:sure I wonder I 
ever made it out. But it’s here: ‘John Lyddon’s duty’ 
(duty, indeed! was he doing his duty, persisting in his 
beer, and not obeying orders?) ‘John Lyddon’s duty 
to the Marshianess, and aving bin allwaes punckshial, 
| sobir, hand hattentiff, and not bein conshiouss in hof- 
fending, hops you will gif sum raisin for his bein 
dischargt, wich the ousekeeper says she wont, and 
John Lyddon havin his bread to git, and a wife and 
two children——’ Now that’s the wickedest partiof it, 
| Eudocia; because, when he was hired, he pretended he 
| was a single man—and I hate them to have wives and 
| children ; and L always say, has he a wife or anything ? 
because if he has, I won’t take him; and then he had 
the abominable wickedness te say he hadn't, and now 
you see he‘had both!” 

“ Well, really,” said Lady Eudocia, beginning to 
weary, you can easily get another servant, and it’s 
getting very late. I wish-——” 

“Oh! yes, Eudocia, you always wish never to be 
bothered with feeling for other people, though’ I'm 
your own sister! just be patient, will you? I’ve 
| nearly done.” 

“ Well?” 

“Well, where was I in his horrid note? Oh!— 
‘havin a wife and two children, one of which is down 
in the fever’ (there! and I have such a horror of 
| fevers!) ‘he hops you you wil lett him no why, and let 

him stop til he gits anuther plais: his bord bein undir 
circumstances a considerashun, and wil evir pray. John 
Lyddon.’ There, my dear, what do you think of that ? 
| L really quite felt afraid of the man; and I rang the 
| bell for Benson, and I told her to tell the groom of the 
chambers to tell him I couldn’t let him stay; because 
how could I, when he didn't match ? that he must go 
| to-morrow; and, you'll hardly believe it, Hudocia, the 
jmext I heard was, that he’d walked into the house- 
| keeper's room and laid his room keys on the table, and 
| said he was going then and there! and he wouldn't put 
on his livery and stand behind the carriage, though it 
was Helen’s wedding-day, and he knew I wanted to 
turn out smart to do the occasion eredit, poor as the 
} marriage was to be; and he said (for Benson told me 
| the exact words he used), ‘ uss all marriages ; ’mgoing 
{hom to my wife and children—one day is as good as 
| another.’ And he went, my dear; he positively went, 
| Whether I chose it or not! "—Lost and Saved. By the 
| Hon. Ars. Norton. 
Haur-a-Soverrien.—H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
—Fun. 











As the Confederates have gained so many victories, 
they are im future to be caied, not Secessionists, but 
Successionists,— Fun. 

STRANGE MytamorpuHosis.—A young man who was 
supposed to be very soft, was seen running away from 
his tailer as hard as possible. Medical science offers 
no explanation.—Puach. 


WANTED TO TELL A JOKE. 
A party of gentlemen who were making a pleasure 


Street, when a soldier rushing in, L. H. on the prompt | tour through the different watering places, were wont 


side, and recognizing the arch-rebel, called out, “ Ab! 
Cade!” He was immediately slain, but on the same 
spot was erected in memory of this meeting, an arch, 
which, when architecturally developed, was called an 
Ar-cade.— Punch. 
THE FAT FOOTMAN. 

“Tr worried and flustered all day long, and every 
day, with them. Now it’s John——” 

“Who?” 

“ John, the footman, you know. I told my house- 
keeper, and I told Benson I couldn’t bear how fat he was 
getting ; because James is a slim, genteel figure, and I 


not to look alike, and match well, standing behind the 
earriage, and I told the housekeeper, ‘See how fat John 
is getting—stop it.’ And she declared she did her best, 
and she tried to diet him, but he wouldn’t give up his 


| 


don’t like my footmen to get fat, and I don’t like them | 


beer, and he wonldn’t listen. to reason, and at last he | 


actually swore at her, and I thought I had better order 
him to be discharged, and I did.” 

“Well, my dear?” 

“Well! It is not well, Eudocia, and you know it 
ain't, only yon have such a provoking cold way of lis- 
tening when one’s troubles are ever so heavy. You 
never knew such behaviour as came after.” 

“ What did the man do?” 

“ Why, first he wouldn’t take his discharge unless she 


gave hima reason; and she wouldn't, because, she said | 
| she couldn't tell him the reason was that he was too fat | 


(though I don’t see why she couldn’t, because I think 
it’s a very good Treason, as he’s got to stand behind the 
carriage with James, and they ought to match). But 
this man—lI verily believe he must be a Chartist, or a 
Jesuit, or something—actually brings me a. note on a 


‘ 


to amuse themselves at the table, by relating anecdotes, 
}conundrums, &c. There was one gentleman among 
‘them, a Mr. A., who was always greatly delighted at 

these jokes, and laughed louder than the rest, but who 
| never related anything himself. He was. often rallied 
for this, and he determined one day that the next time 
he was called upon, he would have something to relate. 
Meeting one of the waiters, he asked him if he knew 
any goed jokes or conundrums. The waiter told him 
that he did, and related the following: 

“Tt is my father’s child, and my mother’s child, yet 
|}it is not my sister or brother,” telling him at the same 
time that it was himself. 

The gentleman bore it in mind, and the next day at 
dinner he suddenly burst out with, “ I’ve got a conun- 
drum for you! ” 

“ Propound it!” exclaimed his companions. 

“Tt is my father’s child, and my mother’s child, yet 
it is not my sister or brother,” said the gentleman, 
throwing a triumphant glance round the table. 

“Then it must be yourself,” said one of the com- 

any, 
pe I've got you now, you are all wrong, it is the 
waiter!” 

A shout of laughter interrupted A., who perceiving 
the mess he had got into, acknowledged the mistake, 
and told the company that he would pay for the wine. 

That was A.’s last effort. 

A CONTEMPORARY says that an officer of the Go- 
vernment called one day at the White House and in- 
treduced a clerical friend from London. “Mr. Presi. 
dent,” said he, “allow me to present to you my friend, 
the Rev. Mr. F., of ——. Mr.-F. has expressed a  de- 
sive to see you. and’ have some conversation with you, 








salver, and when 1 open the note, Kudocia, it .was from | and 1 am happy to be the means of introducing: him.” 


himself.” 
“ From the footman ? ” 
“ Yes Eudocia! New what do you think of the 


| 


The president shook bands with Mr. F., and desiring 
him to be, seated, took a seat himseli. ‘Then, his 
countenance having: resumed an expression of 


world? I think it’s coming te destruction. From the | patient waiting, he said: “I am now ready to 
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near what you have to say.” “Oh, bless you, sir,” 
said Mr. F., “I nothing specially to say. I merely 
called to pay my to you, and, as one of the 
million, to assure you of my hearty sympathyand sup- 
port.” “My dear sir,” said the president, rising 
promptly—his face showing instant relief, and with 
both hands grasping that of his visitor, “I am very 
glad to see you; I am very glad to see you indeed. I 
thought you had come to preach to me!” 
PROFIT AND LOSS, 

As rather an unscrupulous fellow, named Ben was 

coming dowm town one morning, he met Tom, and 


m. 

«“{ say, Tom,” he said, “here’s a pretty counterfeit 
half-sovereign. If you pass it, I'll divide.” 

“ Let’s see it,” said Tom, and after examining it care- 
fulty, put it in his vest pocket, remarking: “it is an | 
equal division—five shillings a piece? ” 

“ Yes,” said Ben. 

“All right,” said Tom, and off he went. 

A few minutes afterwards he quietly stepped into the 
shop of his friend Ben, and purchased a barrel of oysters, 
laying down the half-sovereign for them. The clerk 
looked at it rather doubtingly, when his suspicions were 
immediately calmed by Tom, who said: 

“There was no use looking, for he had received it 
from Ben himself, not ten minutes since.” 

Of course the clerk, with this assurance gave the 
change, and sent the barrel of oysters, and ‘T'om left. 

Shortly afterwards he met Ben, who asked him if he 
had d the half-sovereign. 

“Oh, yes,” said Tom, at the same time passing over 
the five shillings to Ben. 

That evening, when Ben made up his cash-account, 
he was surprised to find the same old counterfeit in the 
drawer. ‘Turning to his locum tenens, he asked: 

“Where did you get this from? Didn’t you know it 
was counterfeit?” 

“ Why,” said the clerk, ‘Tom gave it to me, and I 
suspected it, but he said he had just received it from 
you, and I took it.” 

The whole thing had penetrated the wool of Ben. | 
With a peculiar grin, he muttered “ Sold! ” and charged | 
the barrel of oysters to profit and loss account. 


“No povst,” said a footman, to a short little gentle- 
man who had insulted him, “ you think yourself three 
times as good as I am, for I am only a footman, while 
you are a three-footman.” 


“ Surczon,” said a Western soldier, with a bullet 
in his leg and another in his arm, “ the Confederates 
came very near hitting me.” “ And, surgeon,” said 
amother whose nose was shot off, “ they came very near 

ing me.” 

A zEapy, who had very recently married, perceiving 
her husband enter, stole silently behind him and gave 
him.a kiss. The husband was—silly man—very angry, 
and said she offended common decency, when the | 
young lady unwittingly exclaimed, “Pardon me, I} 
did not know it was you.” 

An admirer of a prima-donna, at Berlin, sent her 
lately two magnificent robes, with a billet-doux,in which 
he informed her that he would call upon her in the 
evening, to know which of the two she had selected. 
Shortly before the appointed hour, he received the 
following answer: “I find the robes equally elegant, so 
that a seleetion is quite impossible. I shall, therefore, 
keep both, and you will have no occasion to call upon 
me. ” 


position, her sympathy with those in adversity, her 
comforting and relieving the afflicted in distress—and, 
above all, the humbleness of her soul—that constitutes 
true loveliness. 

BEAUTY. 
Oh, if so much of Beauty doth reveal 
Itself in every vein of life and nature, 
How beautiful must be the Source itself, 
The Ever-Bright One! 


world: so that the more there is of mind, the more 
work will be accomplished. A man, in proportion as he 
is intelligent, makes a given force accomplish a greater 
task—makes skill take the place of muscles—-and, with 
less labour, gives a better produce. If all the mechani- 


| cal labour of England was performed by hand, it would 
| require every full-grown man in the world. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


MEN boast of their hearts more than of their heads, 
but are more anxious to have their heads admired than 
their hearts. 


Prixce WILLIAM or DENMARK is to ascend the 
Grecian throne as George I., King of the Greeks—not 
King of Greece, as Otho was styled. As the Bavarian 
Court refused to be present at the Conference, Otho's 
rights have been treated by the Protecting Powers as 
forfeited. 

Tne month of May contains the anniversaries of 
the birth of more royal people than any other month 
in the year. Amongst the number the following may 
be named :—The Queen of England, Prince Arthur, 
and Princess Helena; the King of Hanover, the King 
of Sweden, the Pope, and the Grand Duke Serge- 
Alexandrowitch, the son of the Emperor of Russia. 


A Worp to Boys.—Boys! did you ever think that 
this great world, all its wealth and woe, with all its 
mines and mountains, its oceans, seas, and rivers, steam- 
boats and ships, railroads and steam printing-presses, 
and magnetic telegraphs, will soon be given over to 
the hands of the boys of the present age! Believe it, 
and look abroad upon the inheritance, and get ready to 
enter upon your duties. 

Every man hath received some gift—no man all 
gifts: and this, rightly considered, would keep all in a 
more even temper; as, in nature, nothing is altogether 
useless, so nothing is self-sufficient. This, duly con- 
sidered, would keep the meanest from repining and 
discontent—even him that hath the lowest rank in most 
respects; yet something he hath received that is not 
only a good to himself, but, rightly improved, may be 
so to others likewise. And this will curb the loftiness 
of the most advanced, and teach them not only to see 
some deficieneies in themselves, and some gifts in far 
meaner persons which they want; but, besides the 
simple discovery of this, it will put them upon the use 
of lower persons, not only to stoop to the acknow- 
ledgment, but even withal to the participation and 
benefit ef it; net to trample upon all that is below 
them—but to take up and use things useful, though 
lying at their feet. Some flowers and herbs that grow 
very low are Ny very fragrant smell and healthful 
use. 

Tum VENTILATION OF THE House or Commons.— 
Mr. D. Griffith having asked the First Commissioner 
of Works whether it would not be better to ventilate 








A worTny citizen, standing behind a barricade, 
during the insurrection of 1848, in Berlin, said to his 
right-hand file, a tailor: “Just see how I'll knock that 
guard-officer over.” “For Heaven’s sake, don’t!” was 
the excited reply ; “ he owes me three hundred dollars!” | 
As apendant to this, a contemporary cites a fact that 
occurred in Paris after the February Revolution. A | 
person whom Sir Robert Peel would probably eall a} 
mapnikin Marat, entered a club, ascended the tribune | 
and shouted savagely, “ Mr. President, I demand ten 
thousand heads!” “No, no,” a voice from the crowd 
exclaimed—* I’m a hatter!” 





GEMS. 


‘ak Goop anp BrAvrirut.—The Spartans, notwith- 

standing their Doric austerity, prayed the gods to grant 
them “the beautiful with the good.” 
__ Pixasure is to woman what the sun is to the flowers; 
if moderately enjoyed, it beautifies, it refreshes and it 
improves ; if immoderately, it withers, it deteriorates 
aad destroys. 

Womax’s Beauty.—It is not. the smiles of a pretty 
faee, nor the tint of her eomplexion, nor the beauty and 
Symmetry of her person,-nor the costly dress or deco- 

that compose woman's loveliness. Nor is it the 

& glance of her eye, with which she darts 

such lustre on the man she deems worthy of her friend- 
ship, that coiistitutes her beauty. It is her pleasing 
deportment,” hér chaste conversation, the sensibility 





the house by opening the windows than by the present 
means,—Mr. Cowper said that, in his opinion, if the 
windows were opened as the hon. member proposed, 
the air would neither be so cool nor so pure as that 
which they had. The hon. member was in a mistake 
in supposing that the air came from a cellar. If 
the hon. member would take the trouble to go below 
he would see that the air was admitted in a natural 
way to the chamber below. There it was purified by 
being washed in a stream of water; and it was after- 
wards through canvas, where more floating 
impurities were extracted. It then came under the 
floor of the house, travelling at the rate of 1 foot per 
minute. This air was, in cold weather, warm; and in 
warm weather it wasiceddown below. The object was 
to keep the air in all seasons at a uniform temperature 
of 64 degrees upon the thermometer. On Friday 
night, when the hon. member asked the windows to 
be opened, the thermometer stood on the outside at 78, 
and in the house at 65; and consequently, if his wish 
had been gratified, air 13 degrees warmer than that 
which they were breathing would have poured into the 
house. . 
Sreerte Jack—A Rrvau To Bionpin.—The other 
day the mhabitants of Walker on the Tyne, were 
astonished te see a man walking round the top of the 
the high chimney at the Walker Alkali Works. How 
he had get there seemed a mystery,as the chimney was 
sendi forth its usual smoke, and there was no 
scaffold or any visible means there to enable him to 





and purity of her thoughts, her affable and open dis- 





get up; but on inquiring, says the Gateshead Observer, 








we found this bold man to be a Mr. Delooze, employed 
by Mr. Wylde, of Manchester, who makes it his business 
to repair and fix lightning conductors to high chim- 
neys, &e., and who had adroitly thrown a line over the 
chimney, by means of a large kite, and by this means 
had fixed stronger ropes and tackle, and had drawn 
himself up to his perilous-looking position. From 
this beginning he and his assistants have since formed 
a scaffold round the chimney, reversing the usual mode 


| of scaffolding, by commencing at the top, in place of 
Minpv.—It is mind, after all, that does the work of the | 


from the ground. The chimney is so damaged by 
muriatic acid gas, and out of repair, that it is unsafe, 
and it is intended to remove about eight or ten yards 
off the top. 

Discovery or SKeLeTons.—A discovery of human 
remains has just been matle at Newhaven. On Tues- 
day, as some of the artillerymen stationed at the battery 
there were engaged in cutting the turf at the back of 
their houses for the purpose of carrying out some im- 
provements, they came upon a quantity of haman bones, 
at a distance of about nine inches from the surface of 
the ground. On examination, it was found that there 
were two distinct skeletons, the one much smaller than 
the other, but both in a good state of preservation. 
The thigh bones of the larger one measured 18 inches 
in length, the jaw bone was 4} inchesin width, and the 
mouth contained a set of good teeth. Close beside these 
remains a small gold ring and a brass military spur 
were picked up. The place where they were found was 
what is called the Castle-hill, where a castle formerly 
used to stand; and from the appearance presented by 
the spur, it is supposed that the larger skeleten is that 
of a military officer. The remains have been carefully 
collected, and for the present they have been deposited 
in a box in one of the soldiers’ rooms. 








NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


REVIVAL OF 
THE DUNMOW PRIZE 


FOR 
CONJUGAL HAPPINESS. 
a 

THERE are few persons in the British dominions whe 
are ignorant of the world-renowned Dunmow Fuirrcrm 
—a gift, originally bestowed, conditionally, upon young 
couples who, having been married for a year and a 
day, could show to the satisfaction of appointed judges 
that, during the period, neither had wished the knot 
untied; or, by word or act, had signified regret at their 
union. This custom is traced te a very early period ; 
according to some as far back as the 13th Century, and 
it has been carried into effect at intervals as much to 
the satisfaetion of the recipients of the Flitch as to 
their marital credit ; but of late years it has, from some 
cause or other, fallen into desuetude, and claimants for 
the Dunmow F irrcu have been 

Like angels’ visits—few and far between. 

The custom, doubtless, originated in a laudable desiro 
to promote domestic happiness, by rewarding thoso 
who could show they bes appreeiated it, by the steady 
affection cherished without a break for one whole year 
after marriage, by which time it is fair to assume the 
conjugal habits have become a principle, and that do- 
mestic peace so long unbroken will be as endurable as 
life itself. 

With a view to the revival of a eustom so praise- 
worthy in its object, and so gratifying in its end, tho 
Proprietor of Taz Lonpon Reapur has determined to 
institute, upon the foundation of the Dunmow Custom, 
a prize of 


ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS, 


ENTITLED 


THE DUNMOW PRIZE, 


open to every subscriber to THz Lonpon READEr: 
from the present date, who shall be able to prove by 
credible testimony that for the space of one year and a 
day from the date of marriage the conjugal vow has 
not been repented—that no quarrel has disturbed the 
married home, and, in short, that neither by act or 
word has domestic peace been interrupted. 

The conditions on which the Dunmow Paize will 
be awarded, on the 24th of June, 1864, will be an- 
nounced in the next number of Tar Lonpon READER, 
but it is to be distinctly understood that none but regu- 
lar subscribers to the work from the present date will 
be eligible as claimants for the Dunmow Prize of 


ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS. 
Loxpow Reaper Orricr, 








June, 1863. 
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THE SHAKESPEARE GALLERY. 
——_—_—— 
With the Present Number of Tut Lonpon READER 
is Presented, Gratis, the First of a Series of 
TWENTY ILLUSTRATIONS 


oF 
SCENES FROM THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE, 


ta: 7 
| this subject have agreed among themselves to call the first 
ship of the Royal Navy. But there were royal ships before 
his time; and as — —- — = naval —_— — 
was quite as mi paid by Henry IV. as by Henry 
Henry VIIL is said to have “perfected the designs of his 
father "—which, being interpreted, means that the existence 
of a real royal or state navy, such as England has possessed 
since his time, cannot be traced back to an earlier iod He 
instituted the Admiralty and the Navy Office; established the 
Trinity House, and the dockyards of Deptford, Woolwich, 
and Portsmouth ; appointed regular salaries for the admirals, 
ins, and sailors, and, in short, made the sea-service a 





Which will be Published in the Form of Suppl ts 
at intervals of Three or Four Weeks. 


Regular Subscribers only will be Entitled to the | 


Series of Engravings. 
For Descrrerrve Notice, see p. 200. 
Orrice or “Tae Lonpon READER.” 
20th June, 1863. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





A Susscrrser—You should inquire of the publisher of the 
work in which the tale appeared. 

Copatt.—The master is entitled to the earnings of his ap- 
prentice. 

Masor—Municipal corporations cannot purchase lands with- 
out the license of the Crown, or permission of Parliament. 

T. P. C—If the goods were to be sold “ without reserve,” 
the owner had no right to buy them in. 

B. O. S—For arrears of pay due to a soldier up to the day 
of his death, his personal representative should apply to the 
Horse Guards. Nothing is allowed for regimentals, &c., be- 
cause they are the property of the nation. 

J. O., 1800.—The stamp upon the indentures is paid for by 
the apprentice or his friends. 

Maenvus—No; you should have insisted upon the immediate 
restoration of the copper, instead of incurring the expense 
mamed You have no legal, though you may have an equita- 
ble claim to remuneration for the expense you have been 
put to. 

Lyric—Yes; payment of interest upon a debt will take it 
out of the Statute of Limitations. 

Croumprt.—Partnerships, in bankruptcy, are treated as one 
creditor. 

R. H W.—No; there was no promise to return the money, 
which yeu seem to have forced upon the bootmaker, and 
your best plan will be to take another pair of boots; for, cer- 
tainly, any application to a court for redress wouki be boot- 
less. : 

Moxty (istz or Max).—Yes; 8 widow or widower under 
age may be held liable for the funeral expenses of a departed 
wife or husband. 

Mut1a.—Prisoners of war are detained here under the pro- 
tection of the Crown, and may therefore enter into and en- 
force contracts. 

A. D. L—Sales by illegal weights and measures are void; 
so are contracts made upon a Sunday for any other than 
perishable cemmodities, such as milk, fruit, fish, &. 

B. Y. B—It is cheaper to purchase photographic paper than 
to prepare it yourself; but many photographers, especially 
amateurs, like to work the whole modus operandi themselves, 

Uxco Fou (Dumrrizs).—You are wrong; the children of the 
sovereign are all natural subjects, no matter where they are 
born. 

Unros.—An alien, i ¢, a foreigner, is as free to live and 
trade in this country as a natural subject; the only restrictien 
being that he cannot purchase land for his own use, or sit in 
Parliament, even though naturalized. 

Cc. B. C.—In England no child is legitimate that is not born 
during the lawful wedlock of its parents, whilst they cohabit 
together, or within a competent time after the absence or 
decease of the husband. 

Francis Hvcues—You may learn the marketable value of 
the work referred to, by applying to Lilly, bookseller, 
Museum Street, Bloomsbury. 

A. O.—Yes; it is Megal to sell drugs to brewers for the pur- 
pose of adulterating or colouring their beer, under a penaky 
ef £500. You should not supply him. 

V. D.—The fees of barristers and physicians are, in con- 
templation of law, not payme but “ honoraria,” or pre- 
gents; no receipt for them, therefore, is demandable. 

O. T. M—A master may legally correct his apprentice, in 
moderation, for negligence or other misbehaviour; but should 
he inflict excessive chastisement, he may be punished for it as 
«on assault, or damages may be recovered against him for the 
injury he has inflicted. 

Friossy.—Yes ; try a little flirtation with your sister's beau, 
or any other spark not likely to be dangerous, and see how 
the medicine operates. If #e desired has himself any desire 
beyond mere platonic acquaintance, the fire will kindle, and 
you may judge of its intensity by the blaze that will follow, 
and then, Flossy, strike the iron while it is hot, and come to 
an explanation. 

Mance (Fersey).—We quite agree with you that there is no 
country under the sun so well provided with charitable imsti- 
tutions as the United m; but theiradvantages are 
limited as, although it is not generally known, the benetits of 
many of them are denied to children who cannot produce a 
certificate of the marriage of their parents. 

Noma X.—Most of our kings since the Conquest appear to 
have possessed some vessels of war; and an Admiral de la 
Mer du Roi d'Angleterre appears on the records as early as 
1297. But the English “ Admiral" was at this time merely a 
great officer of state, who presided generally over maritime 
affairs. Fleets in these early days were fitted out, when the 
king went to war, by adding to his own little squadron mer- 
chant vessels from all ports in the kingdom ; for the 
prees-gange of old took the ships along with the sailors. The 
naval affairs of Great Britain continued much on this footing 
till the close of the fifteenth century. It has been usual to as- 
sume that Henry VIL was the firs@king who thought of pro- 
viding a naval force which might be'at all times ready for the 
service of the state. It does not appear that Henry did more 
in this way than building Great Harry, which writers on 


distict profession. 

RacnarL.—tThe widow of an intestate cannot maintain an 
— without having previously taken out letters of adminis- 

tion. 

S. T.—It is always safer to employ a solicitor to prepare a 
will The teehnicalities to be observed are numerous and 
complicated. 

G. J. T.—Judges and juries always langh at breach of pro- 
mise actions brought by men. Consider the woman unworthy 
of your affection. 

A Laypiorp.—A deed of gift, to be legal, should be pro- 
perly stamped It should be prepared by a solicitor, as the 
law on the point is very particular. 

E. P.—We do not approve of too much strictness with 
young people; but we could not think of advising a child to 
act in opposition to the proper wishes of its parents. 

E. E. S—Marriage before a superintendent registrar is per- 
formed on or after the fifteenth day after he has received the 
notice, and hung it in a conspicuous place in his office. 

A. E—A Queen's messenger is a gentleman who carries de- 
spatches to ambassadors abroad, or communications from the 
Queen to foreign sovereigns. 

E. H—Marriage settlements and wills usually contain powers 
of sale; and, probably, in the case you refer to, there is 
abundance of the necessary authority. 

G. K—Marriage with a girl, under sixteen years of age, 
without the consent of the parents, is illegal, and may be an- 
nuiled. 
| Vearnoy.—Parents are only liable for necessaries supplied 

to their children, and the circumstances must be such as to 
satisfy a court of aw that they ware absolutely requisite. 

TeLemacnus.—Shyness and true love are first cousins, We 
have no opinion of a complimentary nature of girls who can 
| listen toa declaration of love without blushing and trem- 
| bling. 

L.—Under the circumstances we do not think the match 
| desirable. You are too old for the lady. Besides, marrying 
| her without her father’s consent would look as if you married 
her only for her money. 

Prupence.—When a young man, suddenly, and without 
assigning a cause, ceases to pay attentions to a lady to whom 
he has professed an attachment, she may ask him for an ex- 
planation. One is due to her sex and maidenly dignity. 

F. H.—The mignionette, in floral language, expresses the 
pretty sentiment: “your qualities surpass your charms.” 
This beautiful flower was introduced into this country about 
a century age from Egypt. It is in full bloom from the be- 
ginning of spring to the end of autumn. 

C. F.—Should the Prince of Wales ascend the throne—as in 
all human probability he will—it will depend upon himself as 
to the name by which he will be recognized His leading 
names are Albert Edward: so he may either be Albert L or 
Edward VIL The former is the most likely. 

Manry.—Your grievances are more imaginary than real At 
twenty-two an unmarried woman is in the May-time of her 
existence. At that age her chance of marrying well is better 
than it was at any previous period—because then her judg- 
ment is more able to exercise a beneficial control over her 
imagination. 

Tuomas.—There can be no valid objections to two brothers 
marrying into the same family. Indeed, we ought to antici- 
pate the happiest results from such unions—for the love of 
the sisters for each other before marriage ought to be accepted 
as @ preventive of that envy and ill-feeling too prevalent be- 
tween two sisters-in-law. 

G. W. F.—Latitude, in astronomy, means the distance of a 
star or planet from the ecliptic efther gmorth or south. In 
geography the extent of the earth measured from the equator 
to either pole. Longitude, in astronomy, is the distance of a 
star from the first point of Aries forward. In geography, the 
distance of a place from the first meridians. 


B. H.—There are two asylums for female invalids in the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis. One is in Bird Cage Fields, 
Stamford Hill, the other is in High Street, Stoke Newington. 
At the former a weekly payment of from 6s. to 8s. is requisite, 
and at the latter a recommendatory letter from a subscriber, 
and the payment of £1 1s. entrance fee, are necessary to i 
admission. 





Rosainpa wishes to know if it is possible for a gentleman 
to have attained the age of five-and-thirty without having 
flattered either man or woman? We say, No—uniess he has 
lived as a hermit, or was born blind or dumb. Flattery is the 
lubricating oil of society, and, being a common property, cir- 
culates with energy and reciprocal gusto. Every human being 
gifted with speech can scarcely live through a week without 
flattering somebody or something. 

A Puzziep Marmpey.—You ask us for a definition of love. 
That is a question which only those in love can distinctly an- 
swer; but.as you write so prettily, we reply, that love is the 
most exalted, the most fervent of the human passions. As 
rivers roll to the ocean, so with lovers do all their thoughts, 
instincts, and self-denial roll to that mighty ocean, the human 
heart. Love is the binding element of existence, and the 
world would be a chaos without it 

Martaa.—Exaggeration is common to all classes of 
the rich, the intelligent, and the non-intelligent; and with all 
of them it is a fault in degree. The uneducated more fre- 
quently indulge in comparatively an innocent magnification 
of objects and circumstances, which is not falsehood, although 
it may look ike it They ey simply for want of ideas 
to supply conversation. But with the educated the habit isa 
vice—a very mischievous vice. The kind of exaggeration you 
complain of is very common. It is prompted bya frantic 
straining after notoriety, and its tsialguags is a downright 
exhibition of ~~ a male acquaintance talks of 
lords, professors, ticians, other distinguished 
ages, at home and abroad, as if he had beers admitted fami. 
liarly into the highest and most accomplished society—when 
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you know he has never been twenty miles from his native 
country town, except on the solitary occasion of ‘his ¢ 

to London to visit the International Exhibition. .You must let 
the unfortuyate man have his own way, but silently treat him 
as Mr. Burchell did the fine ladies who dazzled the le 
daughters of the Vicar of Wakefield. All people, w! er 
male or female, who trade in false pretences, are sure to ulti- 
mately find their proper level Habitual liars generally meet 
the fate of Alcides—they are consumed on the funeral piles 
they themselyes have raised. But,asa matter of moral eco- 
nomy, terrible exaggerators sre as useful in their ugly wa> 
as drunken slaves were to the children of the Spartans. They 
teach — -_ y —_ how much pr wae — —_ 
it is to be simple and true, then deceptiv: ated, offen- 
sively braggendclal m 

Josern M. (Mancuester).—Your case is only one of thou- 
sands. Unless you can bring with you a personal introduc- 
tion to some one of influence in London, you had “ better bear 
the evils that you have, than fly to others that you know not 
of.” You afford no clue to your capacity for employment in 
any channel, and it is utterly im ble to advise you how to 
act, however friendly we might be inclined, without knowing 
something of your antecedents, 

Iva Fiorence Biancuarp.—If it were not a fact that a 
tuagenarian is out of all statutes of limitations, where simp 
eighteen is a claimant for marital attention, the very favour- 
able account Ida Florence Blanchard has given of herself 
might almost induce us to cast old bachelorhood to the winds, 
and offer ourselves a sacrifice upon the Hymeneal altar. But 
it may notbe! Will Ida favour us with a carte-de-wisite—the 
attraction may possibly alter our otherwise implacable deter- 
mination to a away the remainder of our days in solitary 
singleness. hat a pity! 

B. D, H—Cork is the exterior bark of a tree belonging to 
the genus of the oak, which grows wild in the southern part 
of Europe, particularly France, Spain, Portugal, and Tuscany. 
When the tree is about fifteen years old it is fit to be barked, 
and this can be done successively for eight years. The bark 
always grows up again, and its quality improves as the age of 
the tree increases. It is commonly singed a little over a 
strong fire or glowing coals, or laid to a certain timé in 
water, after which it is placed under stones, in order to be 
pressed straight. We procure the greater part of our cork 
from Portugal and Spain. 

Anrtsoyy.—If the people of this country would but look at- 
tentively, they would speedily discover that the direction of 
the national affairs is obtained solely by superior tactics, the 
most shameless intrigues, and the most audacious stratagems. 
The management of a railway company, for instance, affords 
a striking parallel All the directors must have a certain 
qualification, always a high ene: well, a set are in, and they 
distribute all the good places among their friends, ride on the 
line of oer eat dinners A, the company’s ée 
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make sp get p newspap 
is very agreeable to the parties who enjoy it, but it is 
and wormwood to another qualified set wao do not Their 
jealousy becomes imflamed into downright fary, and, after 
grumbling until they can stand the exclusion no longer, they 
set themselves up as redressers of the wrongs ef the share- 
holders, of the men and women who have invested their fifties 
and hundreds in the undertaking on the faith of reeei a 
ten per cent. dividend. Meetings are organised, at which 
directors are accused of extravagance, incapacity, and a host 
of crimes which the company generally never thought of be- 
tas eee holders are at first A my or} pees 

@ agitation progresses so rapidly, # at next an- 
nual meeting the re directors are turned out, and so on 
the next year, and the next, until the board is quite weeded, 
and an entirely new one created, who, to the no small chagrin 
and astonishment of their constituents, do just the same as 
their predecessors did, and at the end of the half-year distribute 
precisely the same fradulent dividend. The British govern- 
ment is carried on just the same way. 

L. L. H—The persons who cannot make wills are minors, 
male or female, married or single—married women, except 
under certain conditions—madmen, lunatics, idiots; —— 
gow ehildish by reason of old age or distemper, or who have 
ost their senses through drunkenness. To this class may be 
referred such persons as are born deaf, blind, and dumb, who, 
as they have always wanted the common inlets of under- 
standing, are held to be incapable of making their wills But 

rsons by nature deaf and dumb only, may make a will, if it 
F manifest that they clearly understand what a will mene, 
and can declare their intention by signs and tokens. B 
persons may of course make their wills, for they are not ex- 
cepted out of the statute, and must comply with its direetions 
as far as they are able. With respect to prisoners, they are 
not absolutely ineapacitated from making a will, but it is left 
to the court to judge upon the peculiar circumstances of their 
capacity, whether or not such persons could be to 
have had sufficient freedom of will so to do. A married 
woman is incapable of making a will without the consent of 
her husband. To this general rule there are, however, several 
objections. The queen, whether regnant or consort, is espe- 
cially exempted; and any married woman may make her will 
of goods held by her in autre droit (in right of another person), 
as executor or x. if a married woman any 
pin-money or separate maintenance, she may dispose ef the 
savings, but this would be merely by an instrament in the 
nature of a will, which the husband, in equity, would be boune 
to carry out. The wifeof a man who has undergone what thd 
law terms a civil death, by having abjured the realm, been 
banished by Act of Parliament, or transported as a felon fer 
life, may make a will as though she were unmarried, or her 
husband were actually dead. A married woman may also 
make a will under a power of appointment given to her either 
before or im the third class of persons pro- 
hibited from making are comprised traitors, felons, out- 
laws, and, odd as it may sound, suicides, The will of a fele de 
se cannot of goods and chattels, for they are forfeited 
by the manner of his death, but it will be a good devise of his 
lands, because as a suicide he is not attainted as a felon. 
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